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Tue present small volume was designed originally as 
an attempt to supply what had for long appeared to me 
to be needed in England by the student of Hebrew—a 
systematic exposition, upon an adequate ‘scale, of the 
nature and use of the Hebrew tenses. The subject is an 
important one, and is beset by many and peculiar difficulties. 
In Hebrew, as in most other inflexional languages, the 
verb is a flexible and elastic instrument, the smallest move- 
ment of which alters the character of the scene or fact 
which it pourtrays; and hence, without a vivid sense of 
the difference between its principal parts, the full power 
and beauty of the language can be but imperfectly appre- 
ciated. At the same time, Hebrew has but two tenses at 
its disposal: each of these therefore has practically to 
cover the ground occupied in an Aryan language by half a 
dozen or more distinct formations, every one denoting 
a fresh relation of time or mood. With an instrument 
of such limited resources, it might be expected that 
‘insuperable difficulties would arise : but such is the skill 
with which it is handled, that to the reader who has 
mastered the principles of its use, and perceives it to be 
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regulated by law, the ceaseless variation of tense, instead 
of being a cause of confusion, will seem a most telling 
and expressive feature. Indeed the capacity for rapid 
transitions thus produced constitutes an element of force 
almost peculiar to Hebrew: and though doubtless there 
are passages On which some degree of uncertainty must 
rest, the conditions imposed by the context, interpreted 
in the light of parallel constructions, will usually reduce 
it within narrow limits. 

There are, however, many obstacles to be overcome 
before the true nature of the tenses can be realized. In 
the first place there is the influence of our own language. 
This has been familiar to us from childhood; it constitutes 
the framework of our thoughts; it has determined for us 
the forms under which ideas present themselves to our 
mind ; it has impressed upon us its own distinctions and 
lines of demarcation, at the same time silently ignoring 
those established by other languages. On the agreement 
of a verb with its subject in number, a point to which in 
certain cases the ancient Hebrew attached no importance 
whatever, we are ourselves sensitive and precise: on the 
other hand, the difference between deimg and becoming, seyn 
and werden, eit and yiyrvoua has never been fully appro- 
priated or naturalized in English, Accordingly ‘I am con- 
vinced’ has to do duty for we(@oua: as well as for TeTELo aL, 
for ‘ich werde tiberzeugt’ as well as for ‘ich dz” iiberzeugt ;’ 
émevOoy differs indeed essentially from érewa, but so cum- 
brous is the mechanism which has to be set in motion in 
order to express the difference, so palpable is the strain 
to which our language is subjected in the process, that we 
feel irresistibly tempted to discard and forget it. Similarly, 
on the distinction of tense, which in Hebrew is funda- 
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mental, English, except in the more obvious cases, is 
comparatively indifferent: and thus we are predisposed to 
underrate its importance, if not to neglect it altogether. 
Secondly, there are the intrinsic difficulties offered by 
ihe language itself. Each tense, and particularly the 
imperfect, seems to unite in itself incompatible meanings, 
which the reader too often finds resist all his efforts to 
reconcile with one another, or to derive from a common 
origin; and the complications superinduced when either 
is brought within range of the potent but mysterious waw, 
increase his perplexity. And yet it is impossible, so long 
as language is the reflex and embodiment of reason, that 
anomalies such as these can be ultimate and inexplicable : 
some hidden link of connexion must exist, some higher 
principle must be sought for, the discovery of which will 
place us at the true centre of vision, and permit the con- 
fused and incoherent figures to fall into their proper 
perspective and become consistent and _ clear. The dif- 
ficulties arising from the sources here indicated I had felt 
forcibly myself, as well as the practical inability to sur- 
mount them with the aids usually available by the student ; 
and this treatise was designed in the hope that, whether by 
contributing towards their solution, or by directing atten- 
tion to what might otherwise. pass unobserved, it might 
promote, if possible, an intelligent appreciation of the 
language of the Old Testament. The favourable notice 
which it has received, both on the Continent and in 
England, has much exceeded what I had ventured to 
anticipate; and I have reason to believe that there are 
‘many students of Hebrew who have derived material 


assistance from it. 
_ In the present edition, several of the sections have been 
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re-written or re-arranged (in particular $$ 39, 72, 75, 76, 
123, 161, 172-175); most of the references have been 
revised, doubtful or erroneous ones as far as possible 
removed, and the number, where it seemed needlessly 
large, sometimes reduced. At the same time the original 
design has been somewhat enlarged; and it has been 
my aim to produce a trustworthy manual, which may 
be of service as a supplement to the grammars ordinarily 
used by learners. A chapter on the Participle has been 
added, as well as two fresh Appendices, one treating 
of an important principle of Hebrew syntax (Apposition), 
which has not generally received the prominence that it 
deserves', and the other considering two or three further 
questions which seemed to offer scope for fresh illustra- 
tion. Occasionally also I have not hesitated to introduce 
a short note in explanation of a difficult or peculiar idiom : 
here, however, a reference to Ewald’s syntax, which now, 
I am glad to see, is accessible in English?, has frequently 
been sufficient. If some points have been dwelt on too 
diffusely or repeatedly, I must crave the reader’s indulg- 
ence: experience shews that there are departments of 
Hebrew syntax in which inexactness and looseness of 
thought so speedily creep in that it is impossible to be 
too explicit and particular. 

In the selection of proof-passages my object has been 
to illustrate and distinguish the varieties of Biblical usage, 
as accurately as possible: but it will of course be under- 
stood that there are cases in which a different opinion 
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‘I allude naturally to the smaller grammars. 
Aug. Miiller’s Schulgrammatik, §§ 443, 468-470, 
° Ewald’s Hebrew Syntax, translated by J. Kennedy (Edinb. 187g). 


See, however, 
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may legitimately be held respecting either the construction 
generally, or the precise force of a given tense. To the 
student who may be interested in tracing a particular use, 
the number of examples will not probably appear exces- 
sive; and others also may be glad sometimes to have the 
opportunity of judging for themselves how far an alleged 
custom extends, whether it is really common or only 
exceptional’. Moreover, a rule is more firmly grasped 


1 Tn spite of the claims advanced in the Preface, it is often unsafe 
to accept statements from the Speaker's Commentary without inde- 
pendent verification, Surely, for instance, Hebrew scholars who 
declare themselves prepared to deal with subjects involving ‘deep 
learning,’ might be expected to know that the 3rd pl. pret., instead 
of ‘frequently’ in the Pent. ending in })- (i. p. 18), occurs so but 
thrice in the entire O.T., that Elokim cannot be derived from ‘ TN 3 
(p. 24), that 7x5 is not a ‘very exceptional (!) phrase’ (supple- 
mentary foot-note on Gen. 2, 3), that no addition of a syllable could 
explain the origin of ywn> out of ywin, and that neither 79x Ex. 
3,15, nor w Deut. 20, g, nor 33 Josh. 10, 12 (ii. p. 56), or 1 Chr. 
io, 2 could be provided with the article. Naturally also inaccuracies 
of this kind do not stand alone: see e.g. the notes on Ex. 1, 13, 15. 
2,18 (p. 260; two different words confused). 25. 3,2.19. 4,13. 5, 
16. 6,20. 9, 28. 11, 1(p. 291). 12, 36 etc. With respect to the argu- 
ment derived from the alleged existence of Egyptian words in the 
Pent. (i. pp. 244, 488), this is not the place to examine it in detail: 
but it may be remarked that the lists are compiled in disregard 
of the requisite philological precautions: not only are irrelevant 
and inconclusive instances intermixed, but no attempt is made to 
explain, for example, how words naturalized in the language, and 
used e.g, by Isaiah or the historians generally, can constitute a 
criterion of the place of composition, or to shew that words with 

Egyptian affinities—real or supposed—decidedly preponderate in 
"the Pentateuch (Brugsch, at any rate, in his Dict, Hiér, notices many 
occurring elsewhere: comp. also Ebers, Aeg. w. die Biicher Mose’s, 
p. 44f.). And those who are at the pains to verify the lists will find 
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when it has been seen repeatedly exemplified: and (as 
has been observed) it may even happen that, in virtue of 
the common point of view attained by the comparison of 
numerous instances, passages and constructions appear 
for the first time in their true light. Another advantage 
is on the side of textual criticism. On the one hand, an 
isolated expression, which perhaps excited suspicion, may 
be justified by parallels thus discovered: on the other, it 
may be shewn to conflict with some principle established 
by an extensive induction, to presuppose a signification at 
variance with the consistent usage of the language. Cer- 
tainly, it is the province of the grammarian to explain (if 
possible), and not to emend; but in the latter case, a 
consideration of the text is forced upon him. Instances 
will be furnished from time to time by the following pages ; 
though I have not always felt it incumbent upon me to 
inquire into the textual accuracy of particular citations. 





that they are described in terms calculated to create an impression 
at variance with the facts: thus, on p. 244, ‘most’ means in reality 
some 10-12 out of 48, and of the words collected pp. 488-490 nearly, 
if not quite, half in no respect answer to the description with which 
they are introduced. Indications of an acquaintance with Egypt, as 
Knobel and Ebers (Durch Gosen zum Sinai) have pointed out, are 
indeed revealed in the narrative of the Exodus: but in the language, 
—including even the construction of 1 (p. 488)—there is nothing 
inconsistent with the authorship of a resident in Palestine. 

The common opinion, it may be worth adding, that the use of 
17 as a fem. in the Pentateuch is an archaism, cannot, in face of a 
comparison of the cognate languages, be philologically sustained. 
Néldeke’s remark to this effect (Z DM G. 1866, p. 458f.: comp. 
1878, p. 594) has recently been unreservedly accepted by Delitzsch: 
though how the last-named scholar accounts himself for the anomaly 
must be read in his article in the new Zeitsch. fiir Kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft u. Kirchliches Leben, i, p. 393 ff. 


PREFACE, xi 

My obligations to previous writers were indicated in the 
Preface to the first edition. It will be sufficient here to 
say that, while Gesenius is still unsurpassed as a lexico- 
grapher’, Ewald by his originality and penetration was 
the founder of a new era in the study of Hebrew gram- 
mar; and there is probably no modern Hebraist who is 
not, directly or indirectly, indebted to him. In the treat- 
ment of details, Ewald was indeed liable to be arbitrary 
and inattentive; but he excelled in the power of grouping 
the broader features of language, and of recognizing the 
principles which underlie and explain its phenomena. 
From the numerous exegetical works of Hitzig (of whose 
life and character a genial sketch, marred only by the too 
profuse praises of an admirer, has recently appeared’) all 
may learn: when he is not Jed astray by a vein of mis- 
placed subtlety—always, happily, visible on the surface— 
no one has a clearer or truer perception of the meaning of a 
Hebrew sentence. The few lines which Delitzsch devotes 
to his memory, in the Preface to the second edition of 770d, 
p- vi, are a graceful and cordial testimony to his exegeti- 
cal skill, And by sobriety, fulness of information, and 
scholarship combined Delitzsch has succeeded in making 
his commentaries® indispensable to every student of the 





1 The speculative character of Fiirst’s philological principles and 
the boldness with which he puts them to a practical use, render 
his Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon an untrustworthy guide. 

2 Dr. Ferd, Hitzig’s Vorlesungen iiber Bibl. Theologie, herausge- 
geben von J. J. Kneucker (Karlsruhe, 1880): pp. 1-64. 

3 The reader who makes use of the English translations should 
recollect that the later German editions, e.g. of Job (1876), Isaiah 
(1879), contain much additional matter. The commentary on 
Genesis (ed. 4, 1872) is still untranslated. 
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Old Testament. Lastly, the gigantic Lehrbuch of Fried- 
rich Béttcher, a monument of industry and invaluable for 
purposes of reference, though it comprises the accidence 
only, has also been of service to me’, Among the reviews 
to which the present edition is indebted must be named 
in particular one by Professor Aug. Miiller®, to which I 
have several times alluded. Nor can I omit to thank 
Mr. Turner, the author of Studies Biblical and Oriental 
(Edinb. 1876), for the notice which he has taken of this 
work in his Essay On the Tenses of the Hebrew Verb: the 
clear and valuable account given by him of the different 
views that have been held respecting their structure makes 
me the more regret that I cannot follow him in his treat- 
ment of the Use of the Forms (p. 388), which does not 
appear to me to rest upon a sufficiently wide induction of 
facts. I trust, in conclusion, that the eminent scholars to 
whom reference is made in §§ 178, 186 ff. will pardon me 
if I have taken an undue liberty in introducing some of 
their results to the English-speaking public. 
S. R. D. 


Christmas, 1880. 





‘ At the time when my first edition was published, I was not 
acquainted with the grammar of Taco Roorda (Grammatica Hebraea, 
Lugd. Bat. 1831-33), whose syntax, abounding in examples, displays an 
exact and extensive observation of the language of the Old Testament. 
I may be allowed here to mention two monographs, of some interest, 
that have recently appeared: Fr. Giesebrecht, Die Hebr. Praeposition 
Lamed (Halle, 1876), and C. V. Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchi Ser- 
mone (Lipsiae, 1878), the latter embracing much more than its title 
might suggest, and being in fact a survey of the principal forms and 
constructions in use at different periods in the history of the language. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir Luth. Theologie, 1877, p. 198. 
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ADDENDA. 


Page 8, 1.3. Ifthe 3 pl. perf. in y3-. be really old, it is temarka- 
ble that it is not found more frequently in O.T. (Deut. 8, 3. 16. Isa. 
26,16 only). Elsewhere, it occurs (Nold., Mand. Gramm. p. 223) 
‘in Mandaic, Syriac, the Jerus. Talm., the Palest. Targums, the 
Rabboth, and the Christian-Palestinian dialect’ of the Evangeliarium 
Hierosolymitanum, published by Miniscalchi Erizzo; but mostly 
quite as an exceptional form, Examples: from Syriac, Acts 28, 2 
yoolss (see also Hoffmann, § 53. 3; Merx, Gramm. Syr. p. 3333 
Noldeke, Syr. Gramm. § 158 D. 176 E); from Targ., Ps. 77, 17 }1n"n). 
78, 58] 12PN. 106, 11, 207191. 107, 24. 30; from Samaritan, Gen. 19, 
2 31198) (also the imper. y1n*21). 3 719IN1. 32, 23. In the Ev. Hier. 
there are two instances (ZD MG, xxii. p. 491), (oe and oan. 

Page 9. and Chap. III. Dietrich, observing that the use of the 
impf, after ts points to the idea of relatedness or dependency as that 
fundamentally implied by the tense, arranges its different significa- 
tions as follows ;— 

I. As expressing an action which is conceived as relative to a 
ground contained in the subject, it denotes 

(1) The possible,— can or will the reed grow without water?’ 

(2) The necessary,—whether (a) in positive commands or prohibi- 
tions, or (8) in commands imposed by custom (may not... , must 
not...), or (y) in general truths, when they are regarded not as 
merely conclusions from experience (in which case they are denoted 
by the perf.), but as conditioned, i. e. as issuing by a natural necessity 
from the constitution or character of the subject,—e. g. ‘a wise son 
will gladden his father’ (a ‘ Nichtanderskénnen,’ p. 102). 

(3) A purpose or design. 

[In 1 and 2 the ground lies in the relation of the action to its 
subject, in 3 it lies in the will of the subject alone.] 

Under each of these heads the transition to the simple future sense 
is evidently easy. 

II. As expressing an action which is conceived as relative to an 
external ground—to some other action or circumstance with which 
it appears in connexion, the impf. is used :— 
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* (1) To express a consequence, assumed conditionally, whether pos: 
sible or not; so, for example, in the apodosis. 

(2) After a final conjunction. 

(3) To attach some fresh event to the time in which the occasion 
for it lay: this explains its use after 1x, and -). 

§ 21, The connexion between the ideas of incipiency and reiteration 
may be illustrated by the use of the element -ox- in Greek, which 
in words like ynpdoxw, #Bdoxw (cf. senesco, pubesco, cresco, etc.); 
possesses an inchoative force, while in the Homeric and Ionic forms 
youerdaoke, elmecke, éAdoacne, etc., it appears as an affix expressing 
iteration. ‘The gradual realization and the repetition of an action 
are regarded by language as nearly akin’ (Curtius, Elucidations, 
p- 143): etweoxe, then, meaning properly ‘he was on the point of 
saying,’ very quickly becomes ‘he would or used to say. 

Tn most of the verbs ending in -oxw, the original inchoative force 
is no longer traceable at all, in others it is only traceable after reflec- 
tion, e.g. in yyveonw, popyqone, OvhoKw, orepicnw—another example 
of a form preserved by language, even after its distinctive meaning 
had been lost. Cf, Curtius, Das Griech. Verbum, i. 269, 285. 

§ 62, p. 79, 1. 3. Add, after "0, Jer. 9, 11. Hos. 14, Io. Ps. 107, 
43. Elsewhere, in answer to ...9, we find the simple impf., or the 
imperative: Ex. 24,14. Isa. 50,8. 54,15. Judg. 7,3 al.; Ex. 32, 24 
(see also 26. 33). Ps. 34,13 f.; 1Sam. 11, 12. 

§ 82 Obs. The verbs in Joel 2, 18 f. are most naturally understood 
as descriptive of what ensued after the delivery of the prophecy 
I, 2—2, 17, the past time, of which they are the continuation, being 
that which is implied in 1,1. Mic. 3, 1 128} (which historically can 
only be attached to 1, 1). Jer. 11, 5» sed yx) (following similarly 
vy, 1). 14,11. 34, 6 are closely parallel, and meet the grammatical 
objection raised by Dr. Pusey (Min. Proph. pp. 96, 122), which derives 
its force from the supposition that the verbs in question must be in 
continuation of the tenses immediately preceding. The form which 
Dr. Pusey’s objection assumes in the Speaker’s Comm, needs no 
refutation. The past sense is adopted, not only by Ewald and Hitz., 
put also by Delitzsch (in his article on Joel in the Luth. Zeitsch. 1851, 

p. 306), and Keil (ad loc.), without hesitation. 

Page 108, l. 2. Add Ezek. 8, 6. 2Sam. 15, 27- 


§§ 136-138. In A.V. then of the apodosis represents almost always 
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a Hebrew 3, not 18, which is found only very rarely, where a special 
emphasis is desired, as Isa. 58,14. Prov. 2,5. Job 9, 31. 

§ 153. 1Sam. 25, 29, if the text be correct, seems to present a 
combination of the principle of this section with that of § 149—‘and 
hath man risen up to pursue thee . . . then be (§ 119 5) the soul of my 
lord bound up,’ etc. But 071 is what we should naturally expect. 

Page 232”. Add Isa. 33, 1 Jit, when thou finishest as a devastator ; 
Gen. 3,8 797N0, with Delitzsch’s note. 

Page 235, § 163 Obs. A close parallel to Job 32, 22 is afforded by 
his??? we I, cited by Néldeke, Syr. Gramm. § 267. 
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Page 11, 1. 9, for Kautsch read Kautzsch 
» 13, 1.11, forin Verbum read und Verbum 
» 28, 1.9, for X read XI 
»» 64, § 50 Obs, 1. 5, dele 18, 46 
» 96, 1. 3 from bottom. As Professor H. L. Strack reminds me, 
there are two exceptions, p. 62, 2, 2. 
Ws) LOO; 1 8, for 45 read 35 
» 112, last line, for 29 read 28 
» 174, last line, for 27 read 29 
», 179,12. 2Chr.13, 9 would have been better placed, p. 180, 1. 6. ‘ 
» 180, l. 1, for 6 read 5 
» 202, 1, 12, for guideth read girdeth 
205, § 136 5 Obs., omit Amos 4, 2 (see § 133). 
210, § 142, 1. 8, for 18 read 13 
232, § 161, 1. 6, for 27 read 26 
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Introduction. 


1. Tue Hebrew language, in striking contrast to the 
classical languages in which the development of the verb 
is so rich and varied, possesses only two of those modi- 
fications which are commonly termed ‘tenses.’ These 
tenses were formerly known by the familiar names of 
past and future, but inasmuch as the so-called past tense 
is continually used to describe events in the future, and 
the so-called /u/ure tense to describe events in the past, 
it is clear that these terms, adapted from languages cast 
in a totally different mould from the Hebrew and other 
Semitic tongues, are in the highest degree inappropriate 
and misleading. It will be better therefore to acquiesce 
in the names now generally employed by modern gram- 
marians, and deduced from real and not fictitious or acci- 
dental characteristics of the two forms in question, and to 
call them by the terms Zerfect and zmperfect* respectively. 











_ 1 These words are of course employed in their etymological mean- 
ing, as signifying complete and incomplete : they must not be limited to 
the special senses they have acquired in Greek and Latin grammar. 
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2. For if we adopt these designations, we shall be 
continually reminded of the fundamental’ character of 
the two ‘tenses,’ and be thereby enabled to discern a 
rational ground for such phenomena as those alluded to, 
§ 1, which, especially to persons who are perhaps more 
familiar with the languages of modern or classical times, 
appear when approached for the first time so inexplicable, 
so contradictory, not to say so absurd. In order fully to 
understand this fundamental character, we shall have to 
revert to a distinction which, though not unknown in 
other languages, has not, until recent years, obtained from 
Hebrew grammarians the recognition and prominence 
which it deserves. I allude to the distinction between 
order of time and znd of time. In the first place, a par- 
ticular verbal form may exhibit a given action as prior or 
subsequent to some date otherwise fixed by the narrative : 
this is a difference in the order of time, But, secondly, 
an action may be contemplated, according to the fancy of 
the speaker, or according to the particular point which he 
desires to make prominent, either as zucipien/2, or as con- - 
iinuing, Or as completed ; the speaker may wish to lay stress 
upon the moment at which it begins, or upon the period 





* It will appear hereafter that the term imperfect does not in strictness 
correspond to a primary but to a derived characteristic of the tense 
called by that name. Bottcher in his Ausf, Lehrbuch der Hebr. Sprache, 
it must be admitted with greater precision, gives to the imperfect 
the name of fiens: but inasmuch as what is incipient is also neces- 
sarily imperfect, the latter term may be fairly held to express a funda- 
mental attribute of the tense. No sufficient ground therefore seems 
to exist for abandoning the now usual nomenclature in favour of the 
new and peculiar term preferred by Bottcher, 

* Or, viewed on the side of its subject, as egressive, 
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over which it extends, or upon the fact of its being finished 
and done: these are differences in the kind of time. Thus, 
for example, érefe and meiOe: differ in the order or date, not 
in the kind of action specified: each alike expresses a con- 
tinuous action, but the one throws it into the past, the other 
places it in the present. On the other hand, meioa and 
meidew, py metons and pa weide differ in kind, not in date; in 
each the date is equally indeterminate, but the aorist indi- 
cates a momentary act, the present one that is continuous. 
Now in Hebrew the tenses mark only differences in the 
kind of time, not differences in the order of time: i.e. 
they do not in themselves determine the daze at which an 
action takes place, they only indicate its characfer or kind 
—the three phases just mentioned, those namely of in- 
cipiency, continuance, and completion, being represented 
respectively by the imperfect, the participle, and the 
perfect’. 

8. Thus the ‘tenses’ in Hebrew, at least as regards what 
they do zof express, are in their-inmost nature radically 
distinct from what is commonly known in other languages 
by the same name: indeed they might almost more fitly 
be called moods*. Certainly the difference between various 








? The distinction here drawn between the two relations, under 
which every action may present itself, is also insisted on, and further 
illustrated, by G. Curtius, in his Elucidations of Greek Grammar (trans- 
lated by Abbott), pp. 203-212. 

? This is the designation employed by Ewald formerly, and by 
Hitzig still; the perfect being spoken of as the jirst mood, the imper- 
fect as the second mood. And in so far as each of the two forms in 
question seizes and gives expression to a particular phase of an action, 
‘mood,’ suggestive as it is of the idea of modification, might seem the 
preferable term to adopt. Since, however, as we shall see, the 
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kinds of time is clearly marked in Greek: but then it 
exists side by side with a full recognition and expression 
of the other difference, which in our eyes is of paramount 
importance (as regards &zmd of time we are by no means 
sensitive), and which, nevertheless, Hebrew seems totally 
to disregard. And this is just the novelty with which we 
are here so struck,—the position occupied in the language 
by the one distinction it appreciates, with the consequences 
which follow from it; and the fact that Hebrew, unlike 
Greek and most other languages, possesses no forms 
specifically appropriated to indicate date, but meets the 
want which this deficiency must have occasioned by a 
subtle and unique application of the two forms expressive 
of kind. Only, inasmuch as obviously an action may be 
regarded under either of the three aspects named above, 
whether it belong to the past, the present, or the future—a 
writer may e. g. look upon a future event as so certain that 
he may prefer to speak of it in the perfect as though already 
done—an ambiguity will arise as to which of these periods 
it is to be referred to, an ambiguity which nothing but 
the context, and sometimes not éven that, is able to 
remove. The tenses in Isa. 9, 5 are precisely identical 
with those in Gen. 21, 1-3: it is only the context which 
tells us that in the one case a series of events in the future, 
in the other one in the past is being described. On the 
other hand, TN, Ex. 33, 9 refers to the past, 19,11 to the 





Semitic languages developed for the imperfect special modal forms, 
which still exist in Hebrew, though not in the same perfection they 
exhibit in Arabic, and as it is convenient to have a separate name 
for the genus, of which these modal forms are the species, the more 
customary titles may be retained. 
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future, although the tense does not vary; and mia¥ "DY 
relating, 2 Kings 4, 8, to the future, is used in the next 
_ verse but one to describe what happened in the past. 

4. This peculiarity, however, is only an extension of 
what meets us (say) in Greek. We are all familiar with 
the ineffaceable distinction between é€AdAncay (as Acts 16, 
32) and éAddouy (as 19,6): we are apt to forget that a 
similar distinction may appertain to events in the future 
as well as in the past. And, further, has not the exact 
date of both the actions quoted to be fixed from the con- 
text? Within what limits of time did the action éAdAncay 
take place? and does édddouy signify ‘they wsed to talk’ 
(over a long period of time), or ‘they were talking’ (at the 
moment arrived at by the history, or when the writer came 
upon the scene), or ‘they began and continued talking’ (as 
consequent upon some occurrence previously described) ? 
“The imperfect,’ it has been said, ‘ paints a scene:’ true, 
but upon what part of the canvass? upon a part defer- 
mined by the whole picture. And what has just been said 
we shall find to be pre-eminently true of the tenses as 
employed in Hebrew. 

5. The tenses, then, in so far as they serve to fix the 
date of an action, have a relative not an absolute signifi- 
cance. It will, however, be evident that, since it is more 
usual, especially in prose, to regard a past event as com- 
pleted, and a future event as uncompleted, the perfect 
will be commonly employed to describe the former, 
and the imperfect to describe the latter ; but this distinc- 
tion of usage is not maintained with sufficient uniformity 
to justify the retention of the old titles past and future, 
which will now clearly appear to express relations that 
are of only secondary importance, and only partially true. 
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It is, on the other hand, of the utmost consequence to 
understand and bear constantly in mind the fundamental ” 
and primary facts stated above: (1) that the Hebrew verb 
notifies the character without fixing the date of an action, 
and (2) that, of its two forms with which we have here 
more particularly to deal, one is calculated to describe 
an action as nascent and so as imperfect; the other to 
describe it as completed and so as perfect. Upon these 
two facts the whole theory of the tenses has to be con- 
structed; and the latter fact, at any rate, will be most 
readily remembered by the use of terms which at once 
recall to the mind the distinction involved in it. 

6. The use of the Hebrew tenses will be better under- 
stood and more thoroughly appreciated if we keep in 
mind some of the peculiarities by which Hebrew style, 
especially the poetical and prophetical style, is charac- 
terized. One such peculiarity is the singular ease and 
rapidity with which a writer changes his sfandpoint, at one 
moment speaking of a scene as though still in the remote 
future, at another moment describing it as though present 
to his gaze’. Another characteristic is a love for variety» 
and vividness in expression: so soon as the pure prose 
style is deserted, the writer, no longer contenting himself 
with a series of (say) perfects, diversifies his language in 
a manner which absolutely mocks any effort to reproduce 
it in a Western tongue; seizing each separate individual 
detail he invests it with a special character of its own— 
you see it perhaps emerging into the light, perhaps stand- 
ing there with clearly-cut outline before you—and presents 
his readers with a picture of surpassing brilliancy and 


1 See especially, for example, Isaiah 24-27. 
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life. If now the reader is careful not to lose sight of what 
has been stated in this and the preceding section, he will 
no longer feel surprized or perplexed by the ceaseless 
change of tense which forms such a characteristic feature 
of Hebrew poetry : difficulties indeed and ambiguities will 
still remain, but these can only be overcome by an attentive 
study of the context and an accurate estimate of the sense 
which the whole passage appears intended to convey. 


Obs. 1. With what has been said above, compare the opinion ex- 
pressed, from a very independent point of view, by Bishop Patteson :— 
‘I wish some of our good Hebrew scholars were sound Poly- and 
Mela-nesian scholars also. I believe it to be quite true that the 
mode of thought of a South Sea islander resembles very closely that of 
a Semitic man. ... The Hebrew narrative viewed from the Melanesian 
point of thought is wonderfully graphic and lifelike. The English 
version is dull and lifeless in comparison’ (Life, by Miss Yonge, 1874, 
ii.p.475f.). Again, ‘An Englishman says, “ When I get there, 
it will be night.” But a Pacific islander says, ‘‘I am there, it is 
night.” The one says, “Go on, it will soon be dark ;” the other, 
“Go on, it has become already night.” Any one sees that the one 
possesses the power of realizing the future as present or past ; the 
other, now, whatever it may have been once, does not exercise such 
power’ (p. 189). And so, ‘the Hebrew’s mind (and his speech) 
moved on with his thought, and was present with the whole range 
of ideas included in the thought’ (p. 505). The time is ‘not inherent 
in the sense at all’ (p. 476). 

Obs. 2. It does not fall within the scope of the present work to 
discuss at length the origin and structure of the two forms; though 
some indication of the principal opinions that have been held may 
not be out of place. The fullest treatment of the subject is still that 
of Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur Hebr. Grammatik (1846), pp. 97 ff. 
(specially on the imperfect), to be supplemented by Turner, Studies 
Biblical and Oriental (1876), pp. 338 ff.; Sayce, The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb (in the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jan. 1877), 
and on the other side (so far as the imperfect is concerned), Philippi, 
ZDMG. xxix. 1878, pp. 171-174. In the perfect the resemblance 
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of the third pers. masc. to an adjectival or participial form is evident 
and generally recognized: the oldest endings of the third fem. and 
pl. are also closely akin to ordinary fem. and pl. forms of Arabic 
nouns (Dietrich, 132; Turner, 365 f.; Philippi, Ursprung und Wesen 
des St, Constr., 1871, pp. 168-170; Merx, Gramm. Syriaca, p. 192). 
In the third pers., therefore, the subject is not expressly repre- 
sented, nor are there any distinctively verbal forms: in the first 
and second, on the contrary, the subject is regularly marked by a 
formative element appended to the base, the pronominal origin of 
which, obvious almost upon the surface, is corroborated by evidence 
from other sources,—not merely from Aramaic (as has been often 
observed), but also from Assyrian, where, according to Mr. Sayce 
(pp. 5, 6, 13), adjectival bases can still be verbalized (e. g. makda-cu, 
‘Iam glorious’) no less freely than the participial or verbal bases 
of other dialects}, 

In the imperfect, the first and second persons are formed pretty 
plainly by the aid of pronominal elements, though no longer affixed, 
as in the perfect, but prefixed, and not attached to a base bearing 
a concrete signification (participial), but to a base with one that is 
abstract*,—mostly, indeed, agreeing in form with the infinitive. The 
origin of the third pers. is not so clear, and two divergent views have 
found their supporters. The old explanation, which derived the pre- 
formative from 81m, pronounced ‘ tolerably satisfactory’ by Gesenius 
in his Lehrgebaude (1817), p. 274, and accepted by Ewald until 1844, 
must indeed for valid reasons (Dietrich, 122-126; Turner, 371 f.) be 
rejected, though solitary voices are still occasionally heard in its 
favour (see J. Grill, Z DM G, xxvii. 434). The later theory of Ewald 
(Lb. § 191") that the » is ‘weakened from / or x’ (the latter being 
the regular Syriac form) is likewise open to objection; but the view 
that a pronominal element still lies hidden in the prefix, alike in 





* Merx (p. 192 f.) only differs here from other grammarians in the 
particular hypothesis by which he would account for -#i and -¢a of 
the first and second sing.: like Schleicher (in the Essay cited below, 
p- 13) he is sensible of the difficulty, phonetically, of connecting -ti 
(Arab, -t) with the Ethiopic -ku, 

* A genuine Semitic construction: cf. 494 *DID, NIAII TAY, TANK 
N71, HN aN, etc, The», appended to the second fem. sing., 
agrees with the » in *my, *ADOPR. 
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Syriac and in the other dialects, is capable ’of being placed upon a 
more defensible basis, and is accordingly asserted by Dillmann, Aeth. 
Gramm. § 101. 2, and, in particular, by Philippi, ZD M G. 7. ¢., who 
points, for example, to the traces of old demonstrative roots ya and 
na existing in the different Semitic languages, and whose arguments 
deserve to be well weighed by the reader before forming his decision. 
The majority of recent grammarians, however, have given their 
assent, more or less pronounced, to the powerful reasoning by which 
Dietrich, in the Essay referred to above, advocates the originally 
nominal character of the third person, The line of argument pursued 
by him may be stated very briefly as follows. Dietrich starts with 
the remark that it would only be natural to find in the imperfect the 
two peculiarities observed in the perfect, the presence in it, viz., of a 
double mode of flexion—the first and second persons being com- 
pounded with pronouns, the third being formed and declined on the 
analogy of a noun—and the fact that the ground-form of the tense, 
the third masc., is not distinguished by any special sign of the person: 
he next calls attention to the features in which the third imperfect, 
especially in Arabic, resembles and is treated as a noun—features 
recognized and noted by the native Arabic grammarians (Wright, 
i. §95), and doubtless forming a strong argument in favour of the 
theory: in the third place, he collects (pp. 136-151), from Hebrew 
and the other dialects, numerous examples of the nominal form 
D1p>, 172, 2», Dp’, etc., which, though in some cases even 
identical with the tense-form, still cannot as a class be derived from 
it (on account of their varying vocalization, their appearance in 
Syriac, and for other reasons), but must be regarded as an indepen- 
dent though parallel formation. This form is in use to represent 
sensible qualities or attributes,—originally, it would seem, as purely 
mental conceptions, i. e. as abstract (cf. 7», 19n°), but in practice 
restricted mainly to the representation of the quality as manifested 
in some concrete object: hence, as a rule, it designates an object 
under a specially active or conspicuous attribute, being often 
employed adjectivally to denote a striking bodily peculiarity or 
defect, or to provide a name for some plant or animal from a charac- 
teristic feature’. 





1 The cransition of meaning indicated above is essential to Dietrich’s 
own view of the parallelism between the noun ~! the tense; the 
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Dietrich now advances, but with greater reserve (p. 155, ohne mehr 
als die Stelle einer Muthmaassen in Anspruch zu nehmen), a similar 
explanation for the third fem. As Supn is not distinguished from 
Sp by the usual mark of the feminine, the first step is to shew 
that cases exist in‘which the Semitic languages give expression to a 
difference of gender, not by the normal change of termination, but by 
having recourse to a different derivative (e.g. masc. akbaru, fem. 
kubra”). Next, he collects, as before, instances of the substantives 
created by prefixing n, pointing out the close resemblance between 
the various groups of these and the groups formed with », and indi- 
cating the reasons which forbid their being treated as themselves 
derivatives from the imperfect (pp. 139, 165-171), while at the same 
time they are plainly parallel to it. The characteristic of this class 
is to represent an action under the most abstract relation possible: 
it is thus strongly contrasted with the previous class exhibiting >, 
and is adapted, in accordance with the principle just established, to 
mark the opposite gender,—its appropriation for this purpose being 
probably facilitated by the resemblance of the prefix n to the ordinary 
sign of the feminine (cf. Turner, p. 374; Sayce, p. 30; Stade, § 505). 
In a word, according to Dietrich, out of the double group of nouns, 
analogous in form, but contrasted in signification, one of uniform 
formation was selected from each—of course, at a remote period, 
when both forms were, so to say, more fluid than they subsequently 
remained—and set apart to mark the two opposite genders of the 
nascent tense. And, in conclusion, the Syriac imperfect in 2 is shewn 
to be capable of an explanation in complete agreement with the 
same theory, being similarly related to a corresponding nominal 
form in 3, existing both in Syriac itself and also in Hebrew. 

This hypothesis of the origin of the third pers. is accepted sub- 
stantially by Bottcher, § 925 (the » not a mark of the person, but of 
the tense); Merx, p.199f.; Koch, der Semitische Infinitive (1874), p. 73 
Turner, p. 373 f.; Sayce, /.c., pp. 23-27, 30-32; and Stade, Lehrbuch 





imperfect, with him, denotes primarily an action or state, not (like 
the perfect) as objectively realized, but as subjectively conceived—as 
assumed, for example, by the speaker, or as desired or viewed by him 
as conditional or dependent: its concrete application, though pre- 
dominant, is deduced and secondary, 
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der Hebr. Grammatik (1878), § 478°. While agreeing on the whole, 
however, these scholars differ as to details: thus, Bottcher expressly 
disconnects, § 927, the n of the fem. from the nominal n, § 5474, 
and Stade also considers that it is difficult. Mr. Turner, again, lays 
no stress on Dietrich’s first, or abstract, stage ; and Mr. Sayce appears 
to me disposed to identify unduly (pp. 29, 33) the form of the third 
pers. with the base of the first and second. Olshausen, Lehrbuch 
(1861), § 226°, regarded the explanation of the third pers. as ‘ yet 
obscure ;’? Kautsch, in the 22nd ed. of Gesenius’ Grammar (1878), 
§ 47. 2, and Aug. Miller, in his Schulgrammatik (1878), § 171°, 
still ‘express themselves in similar terms, although the latter inclines 
towards Dietrich’s view in the case of the masc. (§ 174"). Dill- 
mann and Philippi, as we have seen, declare themselves unreservedly 
on the other side, 

The discovery of the origin of a grammatical form is of the highest 
value to the comparative philologist, or the student of primitive 
modes of thought ; it does not of necessity throw fresh light directly 
upon the meaning borne by it in practice, particularly if the period 
of formation be long anterior to that in which the examples of its 
use actually occur. In the case before us, either view must be 
regarded at present as conjectural: the cognate languages do not 
exhibit the imperfect tense in a form so diverse from the Hebrew as 
to enable us to perceive, either immediately or by a conclusive 
inference, the elements of which it is composed; there are probable 
arguments in abundance, but no crucial fact, it appears to me, has 
yet been produced. The utmost that can be done is to appeal to 
analogy. Much has been said, for instance, on the originally abstract 
character of the third imperfect: and in favour of the assumption lan- 
guages such as Turkish are cited, in which certainly the third pers. of 
the past tense appears to be an abstract substantive ; still before we 
can build with safety upon the analogy, we ought to possess some 
practical acquaintance with the languages in question, both as regards 
their general character and (if possible) their history. Otherwise 
the comparison may be superficial or unreal. Again, in the par- 
ticular form which the theory takes in Dietrich’s hands, it should be 
remembered that it depends upon a coincidence,—upon the agreement 
between an assumed transition of meaning in the noun and an 
assumed derivation of significations in the tense, And in applying 
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it to the purpose immediately before us, there is an additional diffi- 
culty in the fact that it postulates a ¢riple structure for a single tense. 
The perfect is formed homogeneously throughout : the imperfect, on 
the contrary, presents one formation for the third masc., another for 
the third fem., a third for the other persons (for I agree with Philippi, 
against Koch, that these cannot be naturally explained as contracted 
from ta-yaktul, a-yaktul, etc.—the pronominal element being prefixed 
to the form of the third pers. yak¢wl): which of these three, now, is 
to be regarded as expressing the fundamental character of the tense? 
The second fem., not being a primary formation, may indeed be set 
aside: but with which of the other two are we to start in our expo- 
sition @ priori of the meaning conveyed by it? Perhaps, however, it 
may be fair to assume that the third pers. masc. gave the type of the 
tense, to which the other persons, though constructed out of different 
elements, were then made conformable, the external parallelism of 
form being symbolical of the internal unity of signification thereby 
secured to the entire tense. This being so, its representative power 
will be analogous to that of the corresponding nominal form: i.e. 
(if we confine ourselves to what is the predominant signification of 
the noun) it will depict an act or attribute, not as a quiescent fact, 
but as the manifestation of an energy residing in the subject, or as ‘a 
stream evolving itself from its source:’ the subject will be conceived 
as exerting itself in the production of an activity, the action as 
egressive (cf. Turmer, pp. 376f., 383-385). 81°, MW, there is the 
faculty of seeing, the capacity of joy, realizing itself in the subject; 
the processes of seeing, of rejoicing, are not represented to us as com- 
pleted (as by the perf., ‘in einem nach allen Seiten hin begranzten 
und erfasslichen Bilde,’ Dietrich, p. 113), but as being actively 
manifested by the subject; in other words, he sees, rejoices. Here 
the alternative theory of the nominal origin of the third pers. is 
represented in its simplest form. Fortunately, however, the view 
thus obtained of the primary idea of the tense hardly differs materially 
from that which has been already expressed in these pages ; for such 
terms as incipient, nascent, progressive, §§ 2, 21, 43 (understood in 
connexion with the context), do not convey an appreciably different 
conception from that which now occurs to me as fairly embodying 
the other opinion (at least as held by Mr. Tumer), viz. egressive. 
As the latter makes prominent what after all is the fundamental fact, 
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namely, the objective relation of the action to the subject which 
exhibits it, I have not scrupled to introduce it, together with a 
few other modifications, into the text of this and the third chapter. 
It may be worth while to add that ample analogies exist in other 
languages for the substantival character of the verb, which must 
certainly be allowed in the case of the third pers. of the Semitic perf., 
and which is postulated by Dietrich’s theory for the third pers. impf. 
There was doubtless a time when ‘noun’ and ‘verb’ were as yet 
indistinguishable (cf. Curtius, Das Verbum der Griech. Sprache, i. p. 13), 
and Schleicher has shewn in a lucid and valuable Essay, Die Unter- 
scheidung von Nomen in Verbum in der lautlichen Form (extracted from 
the Abhandlungen der phil.-hist. Classe der Kin.-Sachs. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, iv. 1865), that the clearness and decision with which 
the Aryan family of speech has expressed the distinction of noun and 
verb, is far from being a general characteristic of other languages. 
In Indo-Germanic, ‘ words which have or had a case-suffix are nouns, 
those which have or had a personal suffix are verbs:’ but the third 
pers. of the Semitic perf. at once reveals to us that the separation of 
the two parts of speech is by no means here so complete. Semitic, 
in this respect, resembles rather, for instance, Finnish, in which 
(p. 530) saa being ‘accipere,’ and saa-va ‘accipiens,’ the third pl. 
pres. is saa-va-t ‘accipiunt,’ lit. ‘accipientes:’ or Samoyedic, where 
an adjective, and even a substantive, may be used and conjugated 
exactly as a verb (pp. 537, 539), and where the possessive suffixes to 
the noun and the personal suffixes in the verb bear the closest resem- 
blance to each other (so also pp. 527, 535, 542); or Mexican (p. 568), 
where there are no ‘ true verbs’ (cf. Steinthal, Characteristik, pp. 216- 
218),—the plural of the verb being formed in the same manner as 
that of the noun', The agreement of the third pers. with a nominal 








1 Schleicher’s thesis, ‘that no grammatical categories exist in the 
consciousness of the speaker which do not find formal expression in 
sound,’ is doubtless enunciated in terms which are too general, and 
cases may readily be imagined in which it does not apply (see, above 
all, Bréal, Sur les idées latentes du langage, in his Mélanges de Mythologie 
et de linguistique, pp. 300 f., 308 ff., 312 ff.); but he is right in refusing 
as a rule to credit a people with a sense of grammatical relations 
which find no expression in their speech, and in prefesting against the 
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form, and the absence from it of any personal sign is in fact, he 
remarks (p. 515), 2 phenomenon often meeting us in other lan- 
guages?, particularly where the verb is no verb in the Indo-Germanic 
sense of the word, but rather a noun: in such cases, the pronoun of 
the third pers. calls for no special designation, being understood of 
itself, and it is only the other persons which require to be separately 
indicated. Though we must not place Semitic on a level with the 
Polynesian Dayak (respecting which, see Steinthal, p. 165, or Sayce, 
Principles of Comparative Philology, Pp. 281, ed. 1), we may admit, 
with Dietrich (p. 136) and Turner (p. 366), no less than with 
Schleicher, that the distinction between noun and verb does not 
find in it, formally, the same clear expression as in the languages of 
our own Aryan family. 





assumption—often unconsciously influencing us—according to which 
all languages are framed on the same model, drawing the same dis- 
tinctions, and possessing the same resources, as those with which we 
happen to be ourselves familiar, 

1 Instances from Magyar (p. 527), and from the Mongolian Buriat 
(p. 546), in which ‘ the third perf., in form and signification alike, is 
a noun,’ 
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N.B, The reader is requested to notice that shroughout this book, in 
every pointed word quoted without its proper accent, the tone 
is always on the ultima (milra‘) unless specially marked otherwise 
by metheg'. Attention to the position of the tone is of the first 
importance for a right understanding of the language; and the 

- necessity of observing it cannot be too emphatically inculcated. 
By acquiring the habit of doing this regularly, the eye will 
become trained so as to notice it instinctively and without effort, 
and will be at once arrested by any deviation a word may pre- 
sent from the customary rule. 


7. Tue perfect tense, in accordance with its funda- 
mental character, as stated § 2, is used 

(1) As equivalent to the Greek aorist, to denote an 
action completed and finished at a definite moment in the 
past, fixed by the narrative; as Gen. 1,1. 3,16 unto the 
woman 728 he sazd. 10,8 1. 25, 30 Np. 32,11 Z passed 
over. 49, 30f. Ps. 18, 5.6.9. 30,3. 32, 4 was turned. 5 
Said. 36,349. 40,8. 44, 3f. 

Even though the action indicated by the verb should 
itself extend over a considerable period; as Ex.1, 7 15, 





* Where a word milra* has from any cause a previous syllable 
marked by metheg, I have, in order to avoid the possibility of mis- 
take, attached one likewise to the ultima. 
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12, 40. Num. 9, 23. Deut. 2,14. 1 Ki. 15, 2 three years 
qb he reigned. Ps. 35, 13f.; or even though it be repeated, 
as 1 Sam. 18, 30°. 

8. (2) Like the Greek perfect, to denote an action 
completed in the past, but with the accessory idea of its 
consequences continuing up to the time at which the 
words are uttered: it is thus employed to describe an 
action resulting in a s/a/e, which may be of longer or 
shorter duration, according to the context. Thus Gen. 
4, 6 why wp hath thy face fallen? 32,11 I have become 
(LXX yéyova) two camps. Isa. 1, 4 have forsaken Yahweh. 
s,24>, Ps. 3,7. 5,11. ro, rr “Ynbn. 16, 6. 17, 5 Wi ba 
have not foltered. 11. 18,37. 22,2. 31,15 have trusted. 38, 
10-13. 102, 4-8. I1Q, 3. 30. 

Where the consequences of such an action continue 
into the present we may sometimes render by the present 
tense, although, if the effect be not unnatural or stiff, it 
is better to preserve the perfect. Amos 5,14 as ye say. 
Ps. 2,1 why do the people rage? (ave raged—an action 
which the context shews has not ceased at the moment of 
the poet’s writing). 38, 3-9 ave filled, am benumbed, etc. 
88, 7-10. 14. 16-19. Isa. 21, 3 f. Job 19, 18-20. 

Obs. It is of importance to keep the aoristi¢ and perfect senses of 
‘this tense distinct, and also to ascertain upon every occasion which 
of the two is meant, whether, in other words, the action or state 


described by the tense is one which has ceased, or one which still 
continues. There is frequently some difficulty upon this point, 





1 Whether in cases like these the pf. or impf. is employed, depends 
naturally upon the animus loguentis: if the speaker does not desire to 
lay any special stress on the frequency or continuance of an event, 
the simplest and most obyious way of designating it will be by the 
employment of the perfect. 
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especially in the Psalms: and unless care be taken in translation, the 
sense of a passage may be greatly obscured. For instance, Ps. 35, 
15f. 21, the tenses employed in both the Prayer-Book Version and 
_ the Authorized Version would seem to suggest that the state of things 
described was one which had been formerly experienced: thus the 
motive for the petition, v. 17, is gone, and it becomes meaning- 
less. But in fact v.17 shews that the preceding vv. refer to what 
still goes on, and that the right translation of the perfects is con- 
sequently ‘have rejoiced,’ etc., exactly as v. 7. On the other hand, 
Ps, 31, 8f. as it stands in the Authorized Version and Prayer-Book 
Version is only intelligible by the side of v.10 if the perfects are 
explained according to § 14. This is possible, but it is better to 
suppose that the two cohortatives express a wish or prayer rather 
than an intention, and that mx , ny are aoristic, relating to a 
former condition of things now come to an end. The English ‘thou 
hast considered’ in no way suggests the possibility of such a ter- 
mination: to admit of this, we must either emphasize the auxiliary, 
and say, ‘thou hast considered,’ or render ‘thou didst consider,’ 
inserting, if deemed necessary, ‘once’ or ‘ formerly.’ Similarly, 32, 
4 (was, not is; the context plainly shews that the period of depres- 
sion is past); 39, 3 was dumb, but v. 10 am dumb, 

And this doublesidedness of the perfect will probably throw light 
on Lam, 3, 55-58: the pff. in these verses are aoristic, describing a / 
state of things anterior as well to vv. 52-54 as to vv. 59-61 (NR 
v. 59 exactly as Ps. 10,14. 35,22: the change from v. 54 to ¥ 55 
is no more abrupt or unprepared than the very similar one between 
Job 30, 31 and 31, 1). Lam. 4, 7 (were). 8 (és), the two senses occur 
side by side. 

9. (3) In cases where in English the perfect has is 
used idiomatically to describe an action occurring in the 
past at a moment which the speaker is not able or not 
desirous to specify more closely; as 1 Sam. 12, 3 whose ox 
‘ANP? have I taken? (or did I (ever) take’). 4% Ps, 3,8 
thou hast smitten (on some previous occasion). 4, 2. 7, 4. 





1 Cf. Thucyd, 5, 103 od xabeiAev, never ruined. 
Cc 
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21, 3- 37,35. 44, 2. Prov. 21, 22 (cf. Qoh. 9,14f.). Job 4, 
3- 9,4. 30, 25. 31,5 etc. 33. 34, 31. 37, 20 (did man ever 
Say?), Jer 2, 714. 

In these cases, the limits of time within which the 
action must lie are obvious from the context: passages 
like Gen. 4,122. 10 MWY 7 what hast thou done (a 
few moments ago)? or what didst thou do? (just now; but 
the former is the English idiom). 32, 27. 31. 41, 28. Ex. 2, 
18, Num. 22, 34. Ps. 2, 7°. 30, 4. 48, 4 YT) hath made 
himself known ; and the common phrase M17 28 43 Ex. 
4, 22 etc, lead us on to the next usage. 

10. (4) Here the perfect is employed to describe the 
immediate past, being generally best translated by the 
present ; as Gen. 14, 22 ‘NDI J iff up (have this mo- 
ment, as I speak, lifted?) my hand to heaven. 1 Sam. Ly, 
to ‘NDI I reproach. 2 Sam. 16, 4 I bow myself down. 
17,11 I advise. 19, 30 I say. 1 Ki. 1, 35 ‘Mn ¥ InN) and 
him do I appoint to be prince over Israel, ete. 

2 Chr. 2, 12 (in a letter*) I send. 

ll. (5) Closely allied to (3) is the use of the perfect 
with such words as ‘AY’ Gen. 4,9. 21, 26 I have not 
known =I do not know ; 33121 Num. 11, 5 we remember ; 
a8 WI Gen. 27, 9 as he Joveth. In verbs like these, 
expressive of a state or condition, whether physical or 
mental, which, though it may have been attained at some 
previous time, nevertheless continues to exist up to the 





* Comp. Sophocles, Ajax 1142 (aorist), 1150 (perfect). 

* Compare in Greek the so-called ‘ aorist of immediate past,’ so 
common in the tragedians, e.g. Aesch. Choeph, 423. Soph. El. 668 
edefauny (I welcome) rd pydév. 677 etc. 

3 Cf, 2 Cor. 8,18, Acts 23, 30. 
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moment of speaking, the emphasis rests so often upon 
the latter point, that the English presen most adequately 
represents the force of the original perfect. 

To the verbs already cited may be added, as belonging 
to the same class, the following, which are selected from 
the list given by Bottcher, Ausf Lehrbuch, § 948: by this 
grammarian they are not inaptly termed verba stativa or 
‘ statives.’ DON to languish ; nor to trust Ps. 26, 2 etc. ; 
maa 40 be high Isa. 55,93 9713 to be great Ps. 92,6; M27 
to be like Ps.144, 4; jpt do de old Ruth1,12; "DN so sake 
refuge Ps. 7, 2 etc.; 10 Zo be clean Prov. 20, 9; bos to be 
able Ps. 40,13; 182 40 refuse Ex. 10, 3; DN fo despise Job 
7, LO xbdp 40 be full Ps. 104, 24; pI¥ Zo be just Job 10, 15. 
34, 53 IP zo be small Gen. 32,11; 337 40 be! many Ps. 
104, 24; Mow lo rejoice 1 Sam. 2,1; NI Zo hate Ps..5, 6; 
add likewise nn Gen. 42,11. Isa.15,6; ‘N¥DBN 40, 9 etc.? 

It will be understood, however, that many of these verbs 
are found also as aorists, i.e. with the emphasis not on 
the continuance of the state described, but on its com- 
mencement, or upon the fact of its existence generally at 
some period in the past; e.g. Gen. 28,16 *nyt Nd Z 
knew it not. 37,3. 1 Sam.10,19. 22, 22. Ps. 39, 3 (con- 
trast v.10). 41,10. In itself the perfect enunciates simply 
the completion of an act: it is by way of accommodation 
to the usage of another language that, eliciting its special 
force from the context, we make the meaning more definite 





1 «To become many,’ i.e. be multiplied, is 72. 

2 Cf. wéepaa, mépuka, mémoiba, ofda, eppwpya, etc. We commonly 
denote a state by the use of the present: the Greek, in verbs like 
these, ‘conceives it as the result of the act necessary for attaining it, 
and therefore denotes it by the perfect.’ 

C2 
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by exhibiting it explicitly, as occasion demands, under the 
form of an aorist, a perfect, or a present. 

12. (6) It is used to express general truths known to 
have actually occurred, and so proved from experience : 
here again the idiomatic rendering in English is by means 
of the present?: Isa. 1, 3%. 40, 7. 8. 23. Ps. 7,16 13 he 
hath dug or diggeth a pit and holloweth it out. ro, 3.6. 11. 
14, 1=5 (or may we rather infer from the succession of 
pff. only that the writer is alluding to some definite event 
that had occurred? if they are pff. of experience, it is 
strange to find no imperfects interspersed: cf. Job 28, 3f. 
8-11). 33,13f 34,01. 37, 23- 39, 12+ 73) 7- 84,4 TNS, 
MW? 88,6. 90, 5.9. Prov. 22,12.13. Jer.10,13>. Qoh. 8, 
14 (has taken place, or fakes place), Comp.1Sam. 20, 2 Kt. 

13. (7) The perfect is employed to indicate actions the 
accomplishment of which lies indeed in the future, but is 
regarded as dependent upon such an unalterable deter- 
mination of the will that it may be spoken of as having 
actually taken place: thus a resolution, promise, or decree, 
especially a divine one, is very frequently announced in 
the perfect tense. A striking instance is afforded by 
Ruth 4,3, where Bo‘az, speaking of No‘émi’s determination 





Both the pf. and aorist (the ‘gnomic’ aorist) are similarly used in 
Greek: Xen. Mem. 4, 2.35 moAAol 82 dud Sdgav Kal wodcTuchy Svvapuw 
Héyada xaxd merdvOacw (preceded by three presents); cf. the aorist 
Plato Rep. 566 D.E. in the description of the conduct of the 
Tupavvos, also Il. 9, 320. 13, 62. 243. 300. 14, 217. 18, 309 etc. 

In the gnomic aorist (which is sometimes found coupled with the 
present, as Il. 17,177 Sore Kal dAxipov dvdpa poBel, wal adeldero 
vikny ‘Pnidiws’) ‘a fact of the past is exhibited as a rule for all time,’ 

* Not may lay (A.V.), which would be n»wn: the word states a 
fact, exactly as TRxn does. 
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to sell her land, says, *®¥3 i131 lit. Aas sold (has resolved 
to sell: the Engl. idiom would be 2s sedlimg). Gen. 23, 11 
I give thee the field; 13, Abraham replies, 902 J give 
thee the value of the field (although the money does not 
actually pass till v.16). 15, 18 to thy seed Z gzve this land ; 
similarly r Ki. 3,43. Isa. 43, 20. Jer. 31, 33; Judg.15, 3 
"P32 referring to the contemplated act of violence. Exod. 
12,17. 1 Sam. 15, 2. Ezek. 21, 9 (cf. 8) “A354. Lev. 26, 
44 nevertheless, when they are in the land of their enemies, 
D'NDND ND T do not reject them. Ps. 20,4 Now know I that 
Yahweh zs sure fo save his anointed. Num. 32, 19 182 
(mi?el, and so pf., not part.’), 2 Chr. 12, 5 ‘nary. 

Here also may be noticed the use of the pf. in Jer. 4, 
13 Woe to us, for $3279 we are undone! (at the terrible 
prospect of the Chaldee’s approach: comp. édeda, and 
such phrases as Il. 15, 128 pawdpeve, ppevas Hré, SvepOopas). 
tsan6, Se. Psior).23. ‘Lam: 3, 54.) Numb. 67, 27. 

14. (8) But the most special and remarkable use of 
the tense, though little more than an extension of the last 








1 It may be worth while here, once for all, to remind the reader 
that in verbs Y’y the pf. fem. m2 is mil ‘el, the part. fem. 7x3 milra’; 
mw, therefore, Isa. 51, 10 is the perfect, although preceded by the 
article; cf. Gen. 18, 21, and see Josh. 10, 24, and Kalisch, Hebr. 
Gramm. § 80.10. This distinction may be easily borne in mind, if 
it be recollected that in each case the position of the tone depends 
simply upon the particular application of a general rule: on the one 
hand, all fem. adjectives in 7= are regularly accented on the ultima, 
e.g. 73P; on the other hand, all ¢ense-forms ending in T=, }-, =, 
with a vowel (not skwa’) before the last radical, except in certain 
special cases, take the tone upon the penultima, e.g. TIIWY, "D97, 
yorad, 12). We are now further in a position to understand how 
upon precisely the same principle 7382 Ps. 19, 8 must be the part. 
and 11199x3 Isa. 53, 7 the pausal form of the perfect, 
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idiom, is as the prophetic perfect: its abrupt appearance in 
this capacity confers upon descriptions of the future a 
most forcible and expressive touch of reality, and imparts 
in the most vivid manner a sense of the certainty with 
which the occurrence of a yet future event is contem- 
plated by the speaker’. Sometimes the perfect appears 
thus only for a single word; sometimes, as though nothing 
more than an ordinary series of past historical events were 
being described, it extends over many verses in succession: 
continually the series of perfects is interspersed with the 
simple future forms, as the prophet shifts his point of 
view, at one moment contemplating the events he is 
describing from the real standpoint of the present, at _ 
another ‘moment looking back upon them as accom- 
plished and done, and so viewing them from an zdeal 
postion in the future. 

It will be best to classify under distinct heads the 
various modes in which this perfect of certitude, or pro- 
phetic perfect, may appear. 

(2) The description of the future scene may degin with 
the perfect, whether the verbs following (if there be any) 
fall back into the future or not: Num. 24,17 a star JT 
hath proceeded out of Jacob, and shad etc. Judg. 4, 14 
hath he not gone out before thee? Isa. 5,13 Therefore 
m3 hath my people gone into captivity (although the cap- 





' The Greek aorist is similarly used, at least in the apodosis, to 
‘express future events which must certainly happen’ (Jelf, § 403, 2); 
and even coupled with a future, Il, 4, 161 Ex Te Kal dpe TEAci, avy Te 
peyary dmréticav. 9, 413 (see further below, § 136 y). Compare also 
its force in such descriptive passages as I]. 9; 7 (€xevav). 15, 626. 16, 
299-300. 20, 497. Phaedrus 245 A (jpavio6n). 251 A. B. 254 B. ete, 
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tivity is only anticipated). 25 MAN j3 by etc. 8, 23. 9, 1-6 
the people that walked in darkness have seen a great light 
etc. 10, 28-31 (of the march of the Assyrian) he hath come 
to ‘Ayyath etc. 21,1 NI. 12 NNN. 24, 4-12 (except 9). 
28, 2 mn (the prophet sees Samaria already laid low on 
the ground). 30,5. 33,3. 42,17. 45, 16f. 46, 1f. (the fall 
of Babel and its idols spoken of as achzeved: for parallel 
part. cf. Jer. 5, 6). Jer. 2, 26 wa. 5, 6 O57 (where observe 
that the impf. and part. follow : in each of the three parallel 
expressions the prophet seizes upon a fresh aspect of the 
scene). 13, 26 NAWN. 28, 2 (in 4, the impf. 72wNK). 32, 24 f. 
46,14-16. 23 f. 51,8. 41. Ezek. 3, 25. 24, 14> etc. Amos 
5,2. Zeph. 3,18. Ps. 22, 22.30 all the fat ones of the 
earth have eaten and worshipped. 26,12 my foot standeth 
in a level land. 30,12. 36, 13 (he sees the wicked already 
fallen). 41,4. 71,24. 85, r1etc. Compare Jer. 6,15%. 49, 
8. 50, 31 (MATE NY), 

It thus occurs (exceptionally) after oaths or other strong 
asseverations; as N? ON Jer. 15, 11 (22, 6 etc. with the 
impf.); OX "3 2 Ki.5, 20(1 Sam, 26, 10. 2 Sam.15, 21, the 
impf.; cf. $115). 

(8) It frequently appears after ‘3, the reason for an 
assertion or a command being found in some event the 
occurrence of which, though still future, is deemed cer/azn, 
and contemplated accordingly by the writer; Isa. 11, 9 
they will do no destruction in all my holy mountain, for 
the earth zs filled with the knowledge of Yahweh (at the 
time alluded to has deen filled). 15, 6%. 8.9. 16, 8.9 Sp, 23; 
1.4.14 howl, for your stronghold has deen wasted! 24, 
Eon 23 75n. 29, 20. 32,10 nee Aa 34, 2. 360s O01. fer. 
Zee e4s Ai, 0.0". 41.25.) Mic. 1,9. 12616. 4eph. 1, 11. 
Zech. 11, 2. Ps. 6,9 f. VOW. 28, 6. 31, 22 (prob.). 56, 14. 
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59,171. Gen. 30,13 Iam in luck, for the daughters *29Us 
are sure to call me lucky! 

Without *5, Isa. 21, 2 *Nawn. 14 (reason for 13). 33,14. 
34, 14. 15>. 16. 35, 2. Zeph. 2, 2 like chaff ath the day 
(the time of delay before pn nw) passed by ! 3,14 f. Lam. 
Ayes 

(y) But the pf is also found (without ‘>) where, in a 
description of the future, it is desired to give variety to the 
scene, or to confer particular emphasis upon individual 
isolated traits in it; it may in this case appear in the 
midst of a series of imperfects, either dovvdérws, or con- 
nected with what precedes by the copulative, provided that 
the \ 1s separated from the verb by one or more intervening 
words (if this be not the case, i.e. if the conjunction 
is zmmediately followed by the verb, the imperfect tense 
with *1 is of course employed: see below, § 82). For 
instance, without zvaz :— 

Isa. 5, 28. 30 Twn. 8, 8. 13, rob, 16, 10. 17, r1» (if 72 be 
vb.). 19, 6. 7b, 24, 14>. 25,8 yba he hath swallowed up 
death for ever! (contrast 7 yon). 30, tg 422 as soon as he 





‘In some of the passages from the Psalms we may not perhaps 
feel assured that the perfects are to be understood in this sense, as 
representing the certainty and confidence felt by the writers as regards 
the events they anticipate. It is undoubtedly possible that they may 
simply describe past facts or former experiences (like 4, 2. 31,6 etc.) 
which the writer desires to refer to: so, for example, 28, 6. 31, 22. 
36,13. But the ‘ perfect of certitude’ is of such frequent and well- 
established occurrence, and at the same time so much more forcible 
and appropriate to the context than the more common-place ‘ perfect 
of experience,’ that we need not scruple to interpret accordingly. 
Such sudden turns as those in 6, 9. 28,6. 30,12 are no less effective 
and emphatic than the abrupt introduction of a new and dissimilar 
key in a piece of music, 
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heareth, he hath answered thee! 33, 5> hath filled, etc. 
51, 11> 32 PNW. 47, 9. 49,17. Jer. 25, 38. 31, 5°. 47,3 
Joel 2, 10. 4,15. Zech. 9,15 390, Ps, 37, 20. Job 5, 19 f. 
in six troubles he will deliver thee, and in seven evil will 
not touch thee, in famine 718 he hath redeemed thee from 
death, and in war from the power of the sword! 

Obs. After an imperative,—the poet, by an abrupt transition, pic- 
turing what he desires as already achieved, Isa. 21, 14. Ps. 68, 31» (cf. 
29°). Many commentators, to be sure, prefer to punctuate the verbs 
in question as imperatives ; but the alteration has a weakening effect, 
and does not appear to be necessary: cf. Ezek. 24, 5”. 

With waw :-— 

Isa. 5, 27> (a ‘particular feature in their approach de- 
scribed as though presenti to the eye). 11,8 TI...1. 18,5 
:tiT VDT, 19, 82. 25,12. 30, 32. Jer. 48, 33%. Job 5, 23. 
22, 28>, And similarly in descriptions of the present, 
Ps. 7,13 (we see the bow already drawn), 11, 2 1205. 
Job 41, 20. Compare also Ps. 38,17; Job5, 11. 28, 25; 
15, 31. 21, 7.34: in all these passages there is a change 
of construction, the writer passing suddenly from an ex- 
pression of modality to the statement of a fact”. 

15. Sometimes the perfect is used in order to give 
emphatic expression to a predicate, conceived as being 








1 Tn the parallel passage 35, 10 we have 1D21 13°’: the change is 
curious and instructive; it appears to have arisen from the tail of the 
j becoming accidentally shortened, or a copyist in doubt preferring 
the more usual construction, as LXX in 35, 10 as well as 51, 11 have 
dmédpa (which they are unlikely to have gone out of their way to 
choose, had they read }D31), and no one can hesitate as to which is 
the more vigorous expression. 

2 I have been led to give a large number of Sane of this use 
of the perfect, not only on account of its intrinsic importance, but 
also for a reason which will appear more fully in Chap, VIII. 
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immediately and necessarily involved in the subject of the 
verb?: thus Prov. 8, 35 Qri, he that finds me Aas (in that 
very act) found life. 14,31. 16,26.30. 17,5. 27,16; cf. 22,9. 
16. (9) The perfect is used where we should employ 
by preference the pluperfect, i.e. in cases where it is 
desired to bring two actions in the past into a special 
relation with each other, and to indicate that the action 
described by the pluperfect was completed before the 
other took place. The function of the pluperfect is thus 
to throw two events into their proper perspective as 
regards each other: but the tense is to some extent a 
superfluous one—it is an elegance for which Hebrew 
possesses no distinct form, and which even in Greek, as 
is well known, both classical and Hellenistic, is constantly 
replaced by the simple aorist. Gen. 2, 2 God blessed 
the works which Awy he had made, LXX & emoinae; 6, 1. 
19, 28 and behold the smoke aby had ascended (had begun 
to ascend before Abraham looked). 20, 18 for he had 
shut up etc. 28, rr NI. 31, 34 and Rachel Aad taken 
(before Laban entered into the tent, v. 33). 34, 5. 38, 15. 
Deut. 9, 16. Judg. 6, 28. 1 Sam. 28, 20 for ax wb he had 
not eaten bread. 30,12, 2Sam.18, 18. 1 Ki. 1, 6. 41 (they 
had finished eating when they heard). 2 Ki. 9, 16. Isa. 6, 6; 
after a conjunction like WS2 Gen. 7, 9. 18, 33. 20,13 etc. 
Or, somewhat differently, when it may be wished to 
indicate explicitly that a given action was anterior to 
another action named immediately afterwards (not, as in 
the first case, named previously), Ps. 30, 7. 8 (where by 
rendering ‘NN, NNDyn by the plupf. we bring them into 





* Cf. Rom. 13, 8 6 ydp dyandy tov Erepoy, Tov vdpov TETATPOKE, 
and Winer, § 40. 4». 
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distinct relief as an/ertor to the following nanpn). 31, 23. 
Job 32, 4 but Elihu Aad wazted, for they, lyéb’s friends, 
were older than he. 42, 5 by hearing of the ear had I 
heard of thee, but now hath mine eye seen thee. 


Obs. Such cases as these really present a fresh instance of the 
ambiguity noticed above, § 8, and originating in the use of the 
same tense to denote both the more immediate and the remoter past. 
Where the relation to each other, as regards time, of the events thus 
described is evident from the context, no alteration of tense need 
take place, and the plupf. is not required (e. g. Ps. 104, 6f.): where, 
however, this is not the case, the plupf., which occupies the same 
position as regards the aorist, which the aorist occupies as regards 
the perfect, should be employed in English. 


17. (10) Similarly, in the description of future events, 
it is often convenient in English to exhibit more distinctly 
the relation of two actions to one another by substituting 
for the Heb. perfect the future perfect, or ‘paullo-post- 
futurum;’ but this is by no means always obligatory, or 
even desirable. Lev. 14, 48 NDI. 19, 8 they that eat it 
shall bear their own sin, for (if any one eats it) he ze2d/ 
have profaned what is holy to Yahweh. 20, 3 jn3. 17. 
Ig. 20. Sam. 14,10. 20, 22 if I say thus, go; for qnhow 
Yahweh zwz// (in that case) have sent thee away. Deut. 28, 
45.62. Ezek. 3, 21 for (in that case) TAN (pf. 2 pausa) 
he zzJl have been warned and THou welt have delivered thy 
soul. 1 Chr. 14, 15 (in the parallel passage 2 Sam. 5, 24 
tS is inserted). Gen. 48, 6 which thou shalt have begotten 
(not mayest beget, which would be Pin), 1 Sam. 1, 28 7. 
Jer. 8, 3; after conjunctions, such as WON Lev. 14, 43 
yan NS after that he has faken away the stones. 25, 48; 
WY 2 Ki. 7, 3 $390 FY till we are dead. Ezek. 34, 21. 
Mie; 5, 2 mp) ny Y until the time when she weil have 
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borne; DX WN TY Gen. 28,15 until Z have done etc. 
Num. 32, 17. Isa. 6,11; O8 TY 30,17. Gen. 24,19; ON °3 
2 Ki. 4, 24 except I bid thee; *5 Isa. 16, 12 it shall come 
to pass, 787] °2 when Moab has appeared (cum apparuerit) 
etc. 1 Chr.17, 11 when thy days wp have been fulfilled. 
Dan. 11, 36; O8 (=when), Isa. 4, 4: cf. § 138. 

18. (11) The use of the perfect in both the protasis 
and apodosis of certain forms of hypothetical propositions 
will be illustrated below: see Chap. X. A few cases, how- 
ever, may be noticed here in which the pf. is employed to 
denote events appertaining to past time, which mzghf have 
happened but did not happen, which are therefore only for 
the moment conceived as having occurred, under condi- 
tions not actually realized. In Greek the existence of 
such conditions is (though not universally’, Jelf, §§ 858 f. 
Winer, § 42. 2b) noted by dy in the apodosis : we observe 
therefore that the Heb. perfect corresponds not merely to 
the Greek aorist by itself, but to the Greek aorist with a, 
that in other words it expresses the con/ingent as well as 
the ac/ual occurrence of an event—the sense of the reader, 
or the tone in which the words are spoken, readily deter- 
mining to which category the event is to be referred. So 
after DYDD Ps. 73, 2. 119, 87. Prov. 5, 14; WWNB Zech. 10, 
6b, Job ro, 19 I should (then) be as though ‘nya Nd I had 
never been born. See also § 39 y, Obs. 

19. (12) The perfect is used rather singularly in 
questions : 1. after 128 TY or ‘ND IY Ex. ro, 3 until when 
FIND wilt thou have refused? 16, 28. Num. 14, 27 till 





* And compare the use of the indicative in Latin, e. g. Hor. Carm, 


2.17, 27 Me truncus illapsus cerebro Swstzlerat nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levasset. 
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when am I /o have heard? Ps. 80,5; and with impf. in 
ihe parallel clause Hab, x, 2. .Prov.1,22. Also Jer. 22, 
23 (contrast 13, 21). 

And 2. to express astonishment at what appears to the 
speaker in the highest degree improbable :— 

Gen. 18,12 11, Judg. 9, 9. 11.13 am I to have lost 
my fatness ‘N30 and go? etc. 2 Ki, 20, 9 yon tvertine'? 
Num. 17, 28 shall we ever have finished dying? Prov. 24, 
28; and possibly Ps. 73, 11. Job 22, 13. 

Gen. 21, 7 who? could have said to Abraham? 1 Sam. 
26,9 P21... nbwi 2 who zs 4o have put forth his hand 
... and be guiltless? LXX ris émoice: (quite different from 
Deut. 5, 23. Lam. 3, 37. Job 9, 4 who ever hardened him- 
self against him + DOwy and escaped whole? as is clear 
from both the sense of the passage and the difference 
in the sense of the second verb: see above, § 9, and 
Onap. Vil), Ps; 21, 9.160;11. 

20. (13) Is there a precative perfect in Hebrew? or 
does the perfect in Hebrew, as in certain cases in Arabic, 
serve to give emphatic enunciation to a wish? The 
affirmative is maintained by Ewald, § 223, who cites Isa. 
26,15. Ps. 10,16. 31, 6. 57, 7. 116,16. Job 21, 16. 22, 
18. Lam. 1, 21. 3, 57-61 and the ‘old form of speech’ 
preserved Ps. 18, 47; by Béttcher, §§ 939%, 947°, who, 
accepting out of Ewald’s instances only Ps. 116,16. Job 
21,16. 22,18, Lam. 3, 57-61, adds to the list Isa. 43, 9. 





1 Where, accordingly, there is no need (with Hitzig on Ps. 11, 3) 
to change the punctuation and read 957. 
2 Cf, Ephrem Syrus III. p. 59 if painters cannot paint the wind 
. 9 . 
on) rs cs whose tongue can have described the Son of God? 


for which in str. 18 we have the impf. 36 is 
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Mics 1; ro Kt. Psv 4, 20-7, 9. 22, 22.71; 3. Bat, OT; “and 
by Gesenius, § 126. 4 mofe. In any case, if the usage 
exists, it is but an extension of the same manner of 
speech which has been already explained, § 14, viz. the 
perfect of certitude; the prominent position of the verb— 
in Arabic’, to avoid misconstruction, it all but universally 
stands first in the sentence—aided by the tone of voice 
with which it is uttered, being sufficient to invest the con- 
viction or hope, which is all that the tense employed in 
itself expresses, with the character of a wish. But the 
fact is that the evidence for this signification of the pf. 
is sO precarious, the passages adduced in proof of it* 





i} 

1 Two other passages quoted, Jer. 50, 5. Joel 4,11, do not in any 
case belong here, the verb in each being attached to }. 

* For the Arabic usage see Ewald, Gramm. Arab. §§ 198, 710; 
Wright, Arabic Gramm. ii. p.3. Even the fact that in Hebrew the 
position of the verb is neglected ought to excite suspicion: in Arabic 
it is Just the position which gives to the tense that interjectional 
force, upon which, in Ewald’s words, its peculiar significance entirely 
depends, 

° E.g. Ps. 4, 2. 116, 16 are quite naturally explained by § 9; 
7, 7- 71, 3 resemble substantially Tnx Ps. 10,14. 35, 22; Lam. 
3,57 ff. has been discussed already; Isa. 26,15 are words spoken 
from the standpoint of the future, and 43, 9 the tenses are similar to 
those in 41, 5 (Ew. Hitz. Del., however, regard y¥ap) as an impera- 
tive). As regards Ps. 22, 22 it is to be noticed that the words in 
question stand on the border-ground between the petition for help 
and the thanksgiving for its approach: it might almost be said that 
the poet began with the intention of Saying 3°22) D7 +37pn1, 
but that, as he wrote, the prospect of the deliverance burst upon him 
so brightly as to lead him to speak of it as an accomplished fact 
»2n*2¥, which he then makes the key-note of the following verses 
23-32. Compare further Hupfeld’s note on Ps. 4, 2. Delitzsch 
would confine the use to such ‘interjectional exclamations’ as the 
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admitting of a ready explanation by other means, that it 
will be safer to reject it altogether?. 





one contained in the two verses from Job (which are also the only 
passages referred to by Gesenius); but even there it is more than 
doubtful whether it is necessary or legitimate to have recourse to it: 
Hitzig sees in mpm only an earnest protestation of innocence, and 
translates by the present indicative. 

* The same view is defended, with additional reasons, by Prof. 
August Miiller, in his review of the present work, pp. 202 f. (the pre- 
cative perfect not used at all in Arabic to express concrete, personal 
petitions, such as would be contained in most of the passages 
referred to: in the other passages, no exegetical necessity for having 
recourse to it). 


CHAPTER TH. 


The Imperfect alone. 


21. In marked antithesis to the tense we have just dis- 
cussed, the imperfect in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic 
languages, indicates action as mascen?, as evolving itself 
actively from its subject, as developing. The imperfect 
does not imply mere continuance as such (which is the 
function of the participle), though, inasmuch as it empha- 
sizes the process introducing and leading to completion, 
it expresses what may be termed progress¢ve continuance ; 
by thus seizing upon an action while nascent, and repre- 
senting it under its most striking and impressive aspect 
(for it is just when a fresh object first appears upon a 
scene that it exhibits greater energy, and is, so to speak, 
more aggressive, than either while it simply continues or 
after it has been completed), it can present it in the liveliest 
manner possible—it can present it in movement rather 
than, like the pf, in a condition of rest. The action thus 
exhibited as ready or about to take place may belong to the 
past, the present, or the future ; but an event ready and 
so capable of taking place would be likely and liable to 
occur more than once; we thus find the imperfect employed 
to denote rez/erated actions—‘a mist ney? used to go up” 
(upon repeated occasions ; but S34 972) ‘and a river was 
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(unintermittently) proceeding out of the garden’). In 
strictness, ndy expresses only a szmgle event as beginning 
or ready to take place; but an action of which this may 
be predicated is in the nature of things likely to happen 
more frequently, and thus the additional connotation of 
‘recurrency’ would be speedily superinduced upon the 
more limited original signification of the imperfect”. 
22. The same form is further employed to describe 
events belonging to the /uure; for the future is emphati- 
cally 7d péAdov, and this is just the attribute specially 
expressed by the imperfect. The idea of reiteration is 
not prominent in this case, because the occurrence of the 
event spoken of is by itself sufficient to occupy and satisfy 
the mind, which does not look beyond to reflect whether 
it is likely to happen more than once: on the other hand, 
when a pas? event is described by the impf. the attention 
is at once arrested by the peculiarities of the tense— 
original and derived—which are of explained if a single 
action alone be assumed. The mere occurrence of an 
event is denoted by the perfect; the impf, therefore 
(unless its appearance be attributable solely to chance), 
must have been chosen in order to suggest some addi- 
tional feature characteristic of the occurrence, which, in 





1 Cf. the English ‘apt,’ properly = fitted, suited, adapted, but also 
used in the phrase ‘to be apt to do so and so,’ ina frequentative signi- 
fication=‘to be liable, accustomed, or used to do so and so :’ we here 
see how an expression indicating simply readiness or capacity may so 
extend its original connotation as to acquire in addition the power of 


connoting recurrence. 
2 Nor will this circumstance occasion any greater room for doubt 


or obscurity than the well-known fact that such a word as 135, for 
instance, may be used ina double sense, as a collective as well as an 


individual noun. 
D 
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the case before us, is the fact (or possibility) of its repeti- 
tion. Reiteration in the future, however, must be inferred 
from the nature of the idea expressed by the verb, not 
from the grammatical form which it assumes; nor is the 
ambiguity any greater than in the case of the perfect, 
which, as we saw above, might be used indiscriminately, 
either to describe an action completed and done with, or 
to describe one of which the results lasted up to the 
moment at which the sentence was uttered. 

23. An idea, however, like that of zascency, beginning, 
or going to be is almost indefinitely elastic: on the one 
hand, that which is in the process of coming to pass is 
also that which is des/zmed or must come to pass (rd peAXov); 
on the other hand, it is also that which caz or may come 
to pass. If the subject of the verb be also the speaker, 
i.e. if the verb be in the first person, that which is about 
to come to pass will be commonly that which he himself 
destres or wishes to come to pass; if, however, the verb be 
in the second or third person, it naturally expresses the 
wishes of the speaker as regards some one else, and so 
conveys a more or less emphatic Zermdssion which imper- 
ceptibly passes, especially in negative sentences, into a 
command, USS Deut. 32, 20 L will or am about to look, 
I should like to look; baNn thou mayest eat Gen. 2, 16, 
but, in the injunctions for the passover, Ex. 12, 11_ye are 
zo or shall eat it; Dan Nd Gen. 2,17 thou mayest, shalt, or 
must, not eat it; NY 7c 2s about to be, or, if spoken by a 
person with power to bring it about, zf shall be, MD ND 
at ts not to be. 

24. But again, since the imperfect expresses an action 
not as done, but only as doing, as possessing consequently 
an element of uncertainty and indeterminateness, not 
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already fixed and defined but capable’ of assuming any 
form, or taking any direction which may be impressed 
upon it from without, it is used after conjunctions 
such as nd, WIS, }2, precisely as in Latin the cor- 
responding terms are followed not by the indicative, the 
mood of certainty, but by the subjunctive, the mood of 
contingency. And, in accordance with the principle 
stated above that the Hebrew ‘tenses’ do not in them- 
selves specify the period of time within which a given 
action must have happened, any of the zwances just 
assigned to the imperfect will retain their force in the past 
as well as in the present, the same tense is competent to 
connote both zs 4o and was fo, may and might, can and 
could, will and would, shall and should, in all the varied 
positions and shades of meaning which these auxiliaries 
may assume. Our English wz// and wouldgas commonly 
used to describe a custom or habit, correspond probably 
most closely to the Hebrew tense in this application ; but 
obviously these terms would not be suitable to represent 
it always, and recourse must therefore be had to other 
expressions. 

25. The imperfect, then, may characterize action as 
potential ; but this potentiality may be expressed either 
(z) as a substantive and independent fact, i. e. the tense 
may appear as indicative; or (2) as regulated by the will 
of a personal agent, i.e. the tense may appear as volunta- 
hive (optative); or (3) as determined by some antecedent 
event, i.e. the tense may appear as subjunctive’, 





1 It will be observed that this tripartite division is not main- 
tained in what follows. The fact is that Hebrew, unlike Arabic, 
possesses no distinctive terminations to mark the subimnctive mood: 

D2 
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26. We may now proceed to arrange the various 
senses in which the imperfect is employed. 

In the description of past occurrences it is used in 
two different ways, as explained above: 1. to represent an 
event while nascent (y-yyduevov), and so, by seizing upon 
it while in movement rather than while at rest, to picture 
it with peculiar vividness to the mental eye; and 2. asa 
frequentative, to suggest the reiteration of the event spoken 
of. In which of these senses it is on each occasion to be 
understood is left to the intelligence of the reader to 
determine ; and this will not generally lead him astray. 
In cases where any doubt remains, it may be inferred 
either that the decision is immaterial, or else that the 
requisite data for forming one no longer exist as they 
must have done when the passage was written—a con- 
sideration which will of course account for much of the 
obscurity that rests upon the interpretation of ancient 
documents in all languages. 

27. (1) This usage is naturally most frequent in a 
poetical or elevated style: but in prose equally the 
imperfect, if describing a single action and so not capable 
of explanation as a frequentative, operates by bringing 
into prominence the process introducing it and prelimi- 
nary to its complete execution (as in Greek xaredvero, 
was im course of sinking). Were it may sometimes be 
rendered in English by the ‘Adsfortcal present, the effect 
of which is to present in strong relief and with especial 





although therefore the imperfect fulfils the functions which elsewhere 
belong to a subjunctive, distinguishable as such, it is sufficient to 
notice the fact generally, without pausing to enquire upon each 
occasion whether the tense is indicative or subjunctive, 


ee 
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liveliness the features of the scene which it describes: but 
in fact, the idiom is one of those which our language is 
_ unable to reproduce: the student must feel the force of 
the tense in the Hebrew, and endeavour not to forget it as 
he reads the translation in English. 

(a) First of all, in the language of poetry or prophecy ; 
Ex.15,5 the depths ¥°D2" covered them! 6.7.15. Num. 
23,7 and he took up his parable and said, From Aram 
Balag °392 dringeth me! Deut. 32, 10 N82" he found him 
(or findeth him) in a desert land! (contrast Hos. 9, 10 
‘nNyD). Judg. 2,1 7 drought you up out of Egypt etc. 
(placing in bright relief before the people’s minds the 
event they had apparently lost sight of). 5, 8. 26. 29 (vivid 
pictures of Ja‘el stretching out her hand, and the princesses 
in the act of answering). Isa. 43,17. 45, 4 W28. 5. 51, 2 
Sarah pa>pinn who dare you. Hab. 3, 3.7. Job 3, 3 perish 
the day 33 “TDN I was being born in! (cf. Lam. 3, 57). 11 
why did I not go on ¢o die (at once die) from the womb? 
Me P2161 20, To f, 15% 38,°8>.1 Psy, 26. ‘and* falleth 
into the pit : DYES he ts or was making’, 18, 47.7. 21. 30, 
9 (Hitz. Del.). 32, 52. 80, 9% 104, 6-8, 116, 3 f..6. Lam. 
3, 8 when I would fain cry: see further § 85. 

(8) In prose this use of the impf. is much rarer, except 
after T$ or D708, which introduce or point to an ensuing 
event, and are accordingly constantly followed by this 
tense. Thus, for example, after '§ Ex.15, 1 TY) 18 shen 





1 Not, as A. V., made; the impf. shews that the writer thonght of 
the process as not completed—while engaged upon carrying out his 
design, the destruction overtakes him. 

2 «In lebhaft erregter Rede die Vergangenheit wie Gegenwart 
geschaut’ . Hitzig). 


4 
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sang Moses (proceeded, began to sing). Deut. 4, 41. Josh. 
8, 30. 10,12. 22,1. Ps. 69, 5. 126, 2 etc.; after O18 or 
O72 all but universally, Gen. 2, 5. 19, 4. 24, 45. 1 Sam. 
~ 3. 7b etc. The impf. is likewise found occasionally 
with reference to past time after 1¥ or TWN 1¥; but here 
the indefiniteness inherent in this conjunction being at 
times more perceptibly felt may have co-operated in the 
adoption of the impf. in preference to the perfect. Thus 
Josh. 10,13 OP’ TY. Jon. 4, 5. Ps. 73,17. Qoh. 2, 3. 2Chr. 
29, 34° . 

(y) The following instances are of an altogether excep- 
tional character : after nyd Deut, 32, 35°, or NYS Job 6, r7, 
oy Ps. 56, 4°; 1 Ki. 21, 6 DDTS8 “2. Gen. 37, 7 720N AIM 
and behold ‘hey degan fo move round (Joseph represents 
the sheaves as being in mo/éon ; conceive 13D in place of 
’‘n, and how lifeless the image becomes!). Ex. 8, 20. 
2 Sam. 15, 37 Ni pyowan) (almost s/arted for ; the actual 
entry is recorded later, 16, 15 183). 23, ro. 1 Ki. 7, 8%. 20, 
33. 2 Ki. 8, 29 (=9,15: but 2 Chr. 22, 6 the pf.). 13, 20. 
Jer. 52,7. Ezra 9, 4 3208! rey came gathering to me. On 








* 3x is, however, also frequently found with the pf. Gen. 4, 26. 
Ex, 4, 26. 15, 15. 1 Ki. 22, 50 etc.: but O10 only very rarely, Gen. 
24,15 (contrast v. 45 above). 1Sam, 3, 7° (cf. 7%); and p12 Ps. go, 
2. Proy. 8, 25. Comp. the use of the impf. in Syriac, after 9 re) 
Gen. 13, 10. Deut. 33,1. 1Sam. 9,15. Acta S. Pelagiae (Gildemeister), 
521; 9 Peo exo John 17,5; ES 2-Ki.6; 92. Jena sal: 

? With the perf, Deut. 2,14. 9, 21. Josh. 2, 22 etc. It will be re- 
membered how antequam, priusquam, and donec may be followed 
indifferently by a subjunctive or indicative, according to the mode 
in which the occurrence of the event is conceived by the writer. 

* This and the two following passages might also be explained 
according to § 38 a,—8rav op¢adf, LXX: what time they wax warm, 
A.V. The infin, is the usual construction after ny or D1. 
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some other isolated examples of the impf. oceurring in the 
historical books, see § 85 Ods. 

In poetry also it sometimes occurs immediately after a 
pf., in which case it indicates the rapid or instantaneous 
manner in which the second action is conceived as follow- 
ime. the first) Exirs, r2s14. Hab. 3, 10. Ps.347;, 14.046, 
7- 69, 33 (cf. 1 Sam. 19, 5). 74,14. 77,177. 

28. But the impf. is also used in the same way of 
a single action in the present time, in order to express it 
with force, Gen. 37,15. Num, 24,17 N18 J see him, but 
not now! 1 Sam, 21,15 IN, Jer. 6, 4 the day hath turned 
(pf.), and the shadows of evening 303" are beginning to 
lengthen. Hos. 1, 2» (or freq. plays the whore). Hab. 3, 9 
12. Job 4,5. 6,16. 21. Ps. 2,2. 17,12 he is like a lion 
5}D2 eager for prey (at the moment when he is eager). 

29. More frequent is the use of the impf. as equivalent 
to the fu/ure—a use which is clearly only an extension 
of that noted in § 28: there the action is conceived to 
be taking place (but not completed) as the words are 
uttered; here it has not yet begun to take place at all, but 
its beginning to do so is contemplated in the future— 
nearer Or more remote, as the context and sense demand. 
Numerous instances may readily be found, e.g. Gen. 12, 
pe, 16;12. 49,1. Ex.,6,3. 9, § etc.? 





' Ps, 66, 6. 104, 6 (where a word is interposed) are different. The 
same dovyderov is a favourite idiom with Hosea, 4,7. 5,10. 8, 3. 9, 
6" (see § 154). 7,9 (cf. v.15): see also 2 Chr. 12, 7. 

2 Tn the first pers. I shall, Gen. 15, 8. Judg. 13, 22. 15,18. Isa. 38, 
11. Jer. 4, 21%. Job17,10: but most usually Z will, 1 Ki. 2, 30, Ruth 
I,.17.. Gen. 2,18. 6, 7. 8,21. 12, 2 etc. Ps.12,6. 22, 26etc. Ishall 
is the pure and simple future—German ich soll, I am to or must; the 
speaker’s own inclinations are dormant, and he regerds himself as 
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If the future is close at hand, the verb may be rendered 
almost indifferently by a present or future: 1 Ki. 1, 42 
awn annunciaturus es, aznouncest or wilt announce, art on 
the point of announcing. Ps. 2, 2. 59, 9. 

30. (2) So much for the impf-as denoting a single act. 
By what steps it in addition assumes a frequentative signi- 
fication has been explained above: it only remains to give 
instances of its use. 

(a) In past time: Gen. 6, 4 3N2.. 30, 38 HNIN. 42 would 
not put them in. 31, 39 I 13808 wsed # bear the loss of it. 
Ex.1,12 in proportion as they afficied it, so it multiplied, 
and so it spread abroad. 19,19. 40, 36.38 (used to be). 
Num. 9, 16—23° (describing what the Israelites used con- 
stanily to do in the desert: v. 23> the whole is summed 
up, and stated generally as a single fact, in the pf. nw). 
Deut. 32,16.17. Josh. 23, 10 (woudd often pursue). Judg. 
2,18 (would repent). 6, 5 (would come up). 17,6=18, 
25 Mwy’. 1 Sam. 2, 22. 9,9 NI). 18, 5. 21, 12 WP mp sida 
is not this he of whom “hey kepi singing P (on the well- 
known occasion 18, 6.7). 2 Sam. 1, 22 the sword of Saul 
apy awn xb never returned (was not wont to return) empty. 
12,18 mwadn j> '3. 1 Ki. 3, 4) 5, 28 a month yn would 
they be etc. 6,8. 7, 26 bya) (used fo or would contain). 38. 
FO. BotOt. [sa..1,.21 by used to dwell. 6, 2. 7, 23 (where 
the freq. and the fut. senses of the impf. meet in a single 
verse). 23,7. 26,11 Lord, thy hand was lifted up, jn $5 





the passive creature of circumstances: J will, on the contrary, is the 
exponent of a purpose or volition, and the personal interest of the 
speaker makes itself strongly felt. We may, if we please, substitute 
I shall for the more expressive Z will, without materially altering 


the sense: the opposite change can, of course, not be made with 
impunity, 
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they saw: wt not,-42, y4® etc. PS) 42,6. 258, 15. 95, 10. 99, 
6 f. (with 7 comp. Num. g, 23). 106, 43 (cf. Neh. 9, 27). 
OIA 31.) 20,208.07. G,. 42 1, LOLs TO, (91,1. 7e03. 26 ete. 
2 Chr: @4) 10 25,/84: 

81. The passages quoted will suffice amply to shew 
that when occurring in the historical books the impf. 
always expresses a deal more than the mere pf.: how far 
more picturesque, for example, is the scene Judg. 6, 5 
rendered by the choice of py than it would have been 
had the writer simply used the pf. Dy! No more, then, 
need be said on the necessity of discriminating the impf. 
from the pf.; but a few words must be added to guard 
against the error of confusing it with the participle. 

The only species of continued action to which the 
impf. can give expression is the introductory process 
which may culminate in the finished act, §§ 27 y, 28; and 
even here its use is limited: mere continuance in the 
sense of duration wzthoul progress is never expressed by 
the impf.; wherever this seems to be the case, closer 
examination will shew that the apparently continuous 
action is not really indivisible, but consists of a number 
of separate acts which, following one another in rapid 
succession, present the appearance of perfect continuity, 
and may be actually treated as such by language. But 
the fact that the same series of events may be treated 
under two aspects must not lead us to confuse the form 
which gives expression to the one with the form that 
gives expression to the other. The participle is the form 
which indicates continued action. ‘Forty years long was 
Z grieved with this generation:’ the English is ambiguous ; 
it may correspond either to an ofiginal participle or to an 
original impf. As a fact it corresponds t@ the latter : 
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‘forty years long DX3P8 was T grieved, i.e. upon repeated 
occasions, not of necessity continuously. Similarly, mw 
TAT! is ‘Moses kep/ speaking :’ ‘Moses was speaking’ 
would be expressed by the part. 12712 MWD (see 1 Ki. 1, 
25.42 etc.). Thus while the impf. multiplies an action, 
the participle prolongs it. Sometimes the two forms are 
found in juxtaposition, as Ps. 99,6; but however closely 
they may seem to resemble each other in meaning, and 
even where they would admit of an interchange without 
material alteration or detriment to the sense, it must not 
be forgotten that they are still quite different, and that 
each seizes upon and brings into view a distinct phase of 
action. 

The difference between the impf. and the part. is most 
clearly displayed in passages like Gen. 29, 2 D'YI" were 
lying, \pw» used fo water, 1 Sam. 2, 13 f. 1 Ki. 10, 22. Isa. 
6, 2 (were standing, at the period of the vision—wsed / 
cover, fly). At other times, on the contrary, the separate 
units of which the series actually consists are lost from 
sight and replaced by a continuous line?: e. g. Gen. 39, 
6 daw (contrast 2 Sam. r2, 3 S2Nn). 23 (contr. Ps, 1, 3. 
1Sam.14, 47). 1 Ki. 17, 6 Dan (but also mnw). 2 Ki. 
4; 8 Ps. 37,'22. 21. 26. 

32. (8) In present time. It may be well here, in order 
to avoid confusion, to remind ourselves of an ambiguity 
existing in the English present tense. The present tense 





* Accordingly the participle, filling up the intervals which the 
impf. leaves open, is adapted to magnify or exaggerate any circum- 
stance: cf. 1 Ki. ro, 24 f, Ex.18, 14 (where observe how in this way 
Jethro represents Moses as being more fully and continuously occu- 
pied than the latter in his reply is willing to admit), Esth. 3, 2 and 
the reversal of the picture in 8, 17>. Oh et 
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in English, besides declaring single and isolated facts, is 
constantly used to express general truths, to state facts 
which need not necessarily take place at the moment at 
which the assertion is being made, but which either may 
occur at amy time or do actually occur periodically: in 
other words, the present tense appears as a /requentative : 
it. muliiphes an action, and distributes it over an indefinite 
number of potential or actual realizations. And, in fact, 
this use of the present in English to denote acts which 
may be or are repeated, is more common than any other. 
But it is just this frequentative or distributive force which 
the Hebrew impf. possesses, asserting, as it does, facts 
which either may de realized at any time, or are realized 
repeatedly. Our present, therefore, and the Hebrew 
impf. agree in a remarkable manner in being able to 
specify actions which though not in themselves apper- 
taining to any particular period of time whatever, may 
nevertheless make their appearance at any or every 
moment. This distinction between the two senses of 
our present tense it is important here to keep in mind: 
because the Hebrew impf., while but rarely found in one 
sense, is extremely common in the other. When, there- 
fore, it is said that this tense corresponds to the English 
‘present,’ it is necessary to have a clear and precise view 
of what this statement really means. 

33. The imperfect, then, is found— 

(2) Asserting facts of definite occurrence—within a 
longer or shorter period, as the case may be: Ex. 13, 15 
MID J redecm (am in the habit of redeeming). 18, 15 the 
people 82° cometh to me (keep coming). Gen. ro, 9. 22, 
14 therefore VN? 7 zs sazd ; so WON’ Num, 21, 27. 25am. 
5, 8; Num. 17,19 where D2? TWAS [meet you. Josh. 7, 12. 
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Gen. 50, 3 wba $2 °D for so are wont to be fulfilled. Judg. 
14,10 for so young men are accustomed to do. 1 Sam. 9, 6. 
2 Sam. 11, 20 how they shoot. 14,15 for they make me 
afraid. Isa. 1, 23. 3, 16>. 5, 11. 23. 14,8 doth not come up 
(never cometh up, where notice how ever distributes the 
verb). 27, 3. 40, 20 wpa’. 41, 6 (a graphic verse). 44, 17. 
59,11. Jer. 9, 3. 20, 8. Hos. 4,12f. Ps. 3,6 ‘35DD" sus- 
taineth me. 10,5. 8-10. II, 2. 12,3. 16,4. 17,9. 18, 29 
because THOU dost lighten. 22, 3.8. 18>. 23, 2f. 35, 11f. 
41, 7f. 42, 2>. 46, 5. 64, 5-7. 71, 17 till now do I keep 
declaring thy wonders. 94, 4-6. Job 9, 11 he goeth by me, 
and I see him not. 23, 8f.; after " as often as, Jer. 20, 8 
(elsewhere the infinitive). 

To express a characteristic of an individual: Ps. 1, 2 
Happy is the man who ... 137). medtfateth. 15, 4 who 133° 
honoureth etc. 17,14. 38,14». 52, 9 Dw (contrast 40, 5 OW). 
58, 6. 91, 5-6. Isa. 40, 26 he calleth. 28 f. 41, 2f. 56, 2. 

Obs. Frequent as the idiom ») 5; 773 is in the prophets, the impf. 
». WN’, introduced parenthetically, is exceptional and should be 
noticed: the call is not a single, momentary one, it is repeated, or at 
least continuing. The instances are Isa.1, 11.18. 33, 10 (Ps. 12, 6). 
40,1. 25. 41, 21. 66, 9: and similarly Jer. 51, 35. Prov. 20,14. 23, 7. 


(6) Asserting facts, which are not conceived as definitely 
occurring within stated or implied limits of time, but as 
liable to occur at any period that may be chosen: e.g. in 
the enunciation of general maxims or truths, Ps. 1, 3 
which gvveth (is always ready to give, in the habit of 
giving) its fruit in due season, and its leaf doth not fade, 
and all that he doeth he maketh to prosper, 4 driveth away, 
5 do not stand or endure (are not in the habit of gaining 
their cause), 6 perisheth (‘ will’ perish, i.e. either as a pure 
future, however sure it may seem to appear for a time, it 
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will in the end perish; or as a frequentative, implying 
what may be expected to occur, wherever there is a 
Dye 75). 1Sam. 16,798. 24,14. Isa. 32, 6. 40, 31. 
Hos. 4, 11. Ps. 5, 5-7. 7, 9 judgeth nations (a general attri- 
bute, forming the ground for the petition which follows). 
10, 14. 11, 4. 17,2» thine eyes Jdehold (ground of 28). 
18, 26-28. 39, 7. 48, 8. 49, 11. 65, 9. 68, 20. 104, 11— 
17. 22; in the Proverbs constantly, the perfect (§ 15) 
being less usual, 10, 1. 2. 3. 4 etc. 13, 5 a righteous man 
wil hate lying (‘ will’ expressing the habit). 26,14 the 
door ¢urns upon its hinge, and a sluggard upon his bed. 
Job 5, 2. 6.75. 12.14.18 etc.; regularly also in similes 
(though not, of course, where a past fact is referred to, as 
Isa. 20, 3 750 wd). Ex. 33, 16 727 ND as a man 
speaketh with his neighbour. Num. 11,12. Deut. 1, 44. 
28)49."1sa. 9,2. 31, 4. 5510. 65, 8. Jer. 13, 11.43, 12, 

34. This form of the verb, expressing as it does a 
general truth, is sometimes found attached to a substan- 
tive, the relative being omitted, to denote a general attri- | 
bute belonging to it: under these circumstances it almost 
degenerates into an adjective. Thus Gen. 49, 27 Benja- 
min is 120" I8t a ravening wolf (lit. a wolf (that) ravens). 
Isa. 40, 20 3p" xd. 51,12 Mp viIN mortal man. 55, 13 
an indestructible sign. Hos. 4,14 a people }'2! N> without 
understanding ; cf. Ps. 78, 6 py D2 (22, 32 the part.). 
And in comparisons, to define more closely the “rium 
comparationis, whether it be regarded as expressing pic- 
torially a particular act (§ 28), or as describing a general 
attribute: Deut. 32,11. Ps. 42, 2 like the hind, as it de- 
sires (or, which desires) the water-brooks. 83, 15. 92, 13». 
Job 7,2 as a servant by aNw” hat longeth (or longing) for 
the shade. 9, 26> like an eagle 5x ‘Sy wat? as i darts 
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upon the prey. Isa. 61, ro-11. 62, 1» Ay3 spabs as a burn- 
ing lamp’. Or it is attached to another verb, so as to 
qualify it almost in the manner of an adverb, Isa. 30, 14 
bruising biom Sy) unsparingly®. 64,2. Ps. 17, 3 without 
finding (qualifying ‘3n51y). 26,1 I have trusted 1ypNx xb 
without wavering (Hitz. Del.). Job 8, 12°. 

35. It appears from what has been said that both the 
perf. and the impf. alike, though upon different grounds, 
may be employed to designate those permanent relations 
which constitute on the one hand personal habits or attri- 
butes, on the other general truths. A permanent relation 
of this sort may, firstly, be viewed as a completed whole, 
and, as such, be denoted by the perfect ; but inasmuch as 
a state or condition most commonly declares itself by a 
succession of acts—more or less numerous, as the case 
may be—its existence may, at the same time, with equal 
propriety, be indicated by the impf. as well. It is accord- 
ingly at once intelligible upon what principle we fre- 
quently find the two tenses alternating—for example in 
the two members of a verse—when used in this way; the 
interchange being naturally encouraged by the agreeable 
variety and relief thereby afforded to the ear. Sometimes 
the change of tense may be retained in English: at other 
times it will be simpler and less pedantic—a minor gram- 
matical distinction, unless absolutely indispensable for the 
sense, must be given up if its preservation involve stiffness 
or sound unnatural—to render both tenses by what is 
here, in English, the idiomatic equivalent of both, viz. the 





? At other times, naturally, the perf. is more appropriate: Jer. 23, 
9. Job 11,16 1,3» O° as waters that have passed by. 13, 28%. 

* If with Baer we read nin3, Sym x» will qualify q1aw). 

° See further, Appendix I, 
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present. Yet, however we translate, it must not be for- 
gotten that a difference still exists in the words of the 
original, and that each tense possesses a propriety the 
force of which is still perceptible, even where it cannot 
be reproduced; it is simply the imperfection, in this 
respect, of our own language, its deficiency in delicacy 
that necessitates our obliterating the lights and shades 
which an otherwise constructed instrument is capable 
of expressing. 

Thus Isa. 5, 12>. 26, 9%. 33,7. 40,19. 44, 12-18. Hos. 
7,1». Joel 2, 3.6. Hab. 3, 3. Ps. 2,1f. 3, 6 (cannot stand 
... thou haiest). 6,7 (the pf. as 8, expressing his com- 
pleted state of exhaustion; the impff. his repeated acts). 
7,13 f. (he Aah prepared instruments of death : his arrows 
he maketh (or 7s making) flaming !). 11, 5,7 the upright 
behold his face. 16, 9 {3 (parallel to NOY) dwelleth or can 
evel, 22,10, 23,5. 26,4. 5. 38,12. 62, 5.-65, 14. 73, 7— 
One ft] 4.926984, 3.93; 92 102,152 109, 3f. Prov. 4,27. 
E2ya2, 28,1. Job 3,17. 11, 20. 12, 20f. 14,'18f.- ts, 9. 
39, 29 etc.? 

36. It will now, moreover, be apparent how the impf., 
especially if suddenly introduced dovvdérws, may be effec- 
tively employed by prophets and poets in the description 
of a scene or series of events not merely to vary the style 
of narrative, but to throw into what would otherwise 
have been a motionless picture the animation and vigour 
of life. Thus, for example, Isa. 2, 8 and the land is filled 
with idols, to the work of their own hands AY" hey bow 





1 Cf. also Ley. 11, 4-6, where we have the part., impf., and pf. in 
succession employed, from different points of view, to describe the 
same attribute. 
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down ! 3, 16» (designed to make the reader realize forcibly 
the image presented by maan}), 5, 15> (to suppose this 
to be a pure future is to assume too abrupt a transition 
from the point of view of the preceding and following 
verbs. The prophet is rather describing a scene he sees 
in vision, in the language of history, and confers a passing 
vividness upon a particular feature). 9, 10 and his enemies 
he armeth. 16. 17.18, 19> the people has become as fuel 
for fire, none spareth (or zs sparing) his brother! 10, 4. 28. 
14, to (after the pff. 9). 15, 2». 3%. 4b. 24,9 etc. Joel 2, 
3 ff. Nah. 2,5 f. 

37. The imperfect, as we saw above, expresses not 
merely simple futurity (I shall, thou wilt, he will), but is 
equivalent further to the same auxiliaries in their other 
and more emphatic capacity as the exponents of volition 
(I will, thou shalt, he shall). We saw further that it 
possesses a potential and concessive force, corresponding 
to can and may. In past time, or in oratio obliqua, 
these auxiliaries naturally suffer in English a change of 
tense, becoming respectively should, would, could, and 
might. Some instances of the impf. occurring with these 
significations will now be given: it is noticeable, how- 
ever, that frequently we are by no means restricted to 
a single equivalent in translating’. 

(a) Gen, 41,15 yown thou cans? understand a dream 





1 The senses which follow I have arranged simply with reference 
to the auxiliaries as they are met with in English, without stopping 
to enquire, except incidentally, how far any of the latter may bear 
equivocal meanings. Had space allowed, it would have been inter- 


esting to examine and distinguish them more closely; I hope, how- - 


ever, that enough has been said to place the Hebrew usage beyond 
the reach of confusion or mistake. 
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(or simply dost understand; and similarly in the other 
passages). Ex. 4,14. Num. 35, 33 83". 1 Ki. 3, 8. 8, 27 
_ cannot or will not contain thee. 2 Ki. 6, 12 Elijah can tell. 
Job 4,19 whom men can crush (i.e. who are crushed) 
before the moth. Ps. 5,84 18, 30; in questions, Isa. 49, 
15” can (or will) a woman forget, etc. Ezek. 28, 0. Job 8, 
II. 38, 34f. 40, 25 f.; and with 9, Ps. 15,1. Isa. Reni 4 
Ex. 4, 11> who maketh (or can make) dumb? etc. Prov. 
20, 9 125 *MDI TDN 1D, 

(8) 1 Ki. 8, 5 oxen BBND that could not be counted. 
Hos. 2,1 (=innumerable). Jer. 24,2 figs that could not 
be eaten (= uneatable). Ezek. 20, 25 statutes they could 
not live in. 1 Ki. 18, ro that M2NYOTND he could not find 
thee (not S]NSIO-ND had not found thee). Job 38, 31 couldst 
thou bind? 39, 19 f. 

38. (a) Gen. 2,16 ye may eat. 42, 37 thou mayest 
(or shalt) kill my two sons, if etc. Ex. 19, 13>. Num. 35, 
28 the slayer may return. Lev. 22, 23. Deut. 5, 20 we see 
God may speak with a man, and he (yet) live. 12, 20 
DONA, Judg. 16, 6 wherewith thou canst (or mighiest, A.V.) 
be bound. Isa. 40, 30 may weary. 49, 15» (cf. Ps. gt, 7). 
Ps. 30, 6. Job 14, 21. 21, 3. 

Sometimes in a defiant sense: Ps. 12, 9. 14, 6 wan 
ye may put to shame (if ye like! it matters not). 46, 4 
(prob.). 91, 13. 109, 28 ¢hey may curse, but do shou bless! 
Mal. 1, 4. 

In the'preceding instances the impf. is equivalent to may 
in its permissive or concessive capacity ; in those which 





2 Cf, Delitzsch: ‘die Futt. v. 8 besagen was er thun darf und 
thun wird: durch die Grosse géttlicher Gnade hat er Zugang zum 
Heiligthum,’ Comp, Isa. 26, 13. fa 

E 
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follow it corresponds to may as a term indicating indefi- 
niteness. In the former case, therefore, the tense expresses 
an independent idea (dice/, ¢eorw), and is consequently 
indicative ; in the latter, it conveys the notion of depend- 
ency, and accordingly assumes the position and force of 
a true subjunctive. 

Ex. , 11. 8, 23 we will sacrifice W128 WWN2 as he may 
command us (see 10, 26). 9, 19. LXX 60a édv ebpeby. 
MG ene erOVerd aL Os 

(8) And in past time: Gen. 2, 19 wav 6 eay exddecev. Ex. 
34, 34 whatever he mzght be commanded’. Deut. 4, 42 the 
murderer who might slay his neighbour. Josh. 9, 27 which 
he might choose. Judg. 17, 8. 1 Sam. 23,13”. 2Sam. 15, 6 
ANA (or used fo come). 1 Ki. 5,8 mn. 2 Chr. 2, rr (qui 
aedificaret). Ezek. 1, 12 08 dy jy. 

39. (a) Expressing a command: Gen. 3, 14. Ex. 21, 
r2 $n nid he shall be put to death, 14.15 etc. Num. 
15,14 as ye do, NYY” {3 so shall he do. 36, 7.9 P2T, and 
regularly in prohibitions (which indeed can be expressed 
inno other way), Gen. 2,17. Ex. 20, 3-17 etc. 

With a different nwance; Ex. 22, 26 in what (else) rae 
ts he fo lie? Num. 23, 8 how 3PS shall I (or can I, am I 
zo) curse? 1 Sam. 20, 5 to-morrow I ough to sit. 2 Ki. 20, 





1 Or mz) may be merely freq., like the preceding 9D». 

2 Cf. similar phrases 2 Sam.15, 20; Ex. 4,13. 16, 23. 2 Ki.8,1. 
Hos. 9,14; Ezek. 12, 25. Ex, 33,19; Zech.10, 8. Here also should 
be méntioned the Divine name 7.78 VWR TOR, Ex. 3, 14, I become 
that I become, or I will be that T will be (i. e. no words can sum up all 
that God will be to his people). See especially Oehler, Theology of 
the Old Testament [T. and T. Clark], § 39, and an article by Professor 
Robertson Smith in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 1876, 
p. 153. m7 does not occur with the signification J am. 
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9 or AW shail it return ten degrees? Isa. 1, 5 (Hitz. Del.) 
why zwzd/ ye be still smitten? 21,12 if ye would enquire, 
enquire! and in dependent sentences: Ex. 3, 3. ro, 26 we 
do not know 73937712 how we shall (or ave 0) serve Yah- 
weh, till etc. 18, 20. 1 Ki. 8, 36. Ps. 32,8; Gen. 4,7 ANN 
13 Swoon but thou shouldest or must rule over him. 20, 9 
deeds that should or ought not to be done. 34, 7. Lev. 4,1 

13 Aywyn xd wx; Job 9, 29 I must (or am éo be) guilty (viz. 
in the judgment of another; comp. Hitz.). rSam.14, 43°. 

(8) And in the past, or oratio obliqua :—Gen. 34, 31. 
43, 7 ¥12 YIN were we possibly 4 know? (or could we 
know ?) Judg. 5, 8 was there /o be seen? (or could there be 
seen? = was there ever seen?) 2 Sam. 3, 33 was Abner /o 
die as a fool dieth? (MD, quite different from N20 dd he 
dier) 1 Ki. 4, 7 7 (=o00 épedhe kpivew). 2 Ki. 3, 27 he took 
his firstborn Os €weANe Bacrdevew. 13, 14 the illness which 
he was zo die of. Jer. 51, 60; Gen. 2, 1g to see NTP" AND 
what he zou/d call them. 43,7 WON’ 3. 25 for they heard 
ond xbox’ nw %> that they would (or were io) eat bread 
there. 48,17 YIN nv’. ADY NW that his father was 
puiting etc. Ex. 2, 4. Num. 15, 34. 24,11 I said I would 
honour thee. 1 Sam. 22, 22. Isa. 48,8; 2 Ki.17, 28 he 
taught them 387) 3S how they ought to fear Yahweh. 
Further, with "2 or WN after words expressive of a 
desire or command, though mostly only in the later prose, 
in cases where the earlier language would either make use 
of some direct expression or employ the infinitive: Neh. 
8,14f. 13,1. Job 36, 10; Ezra ro, 8. Est. 9, 27 f.; 2 Sam. 
18, 3 it is better SPAN that thou shouldest be (ready) 
to help us from the city. Job 10,3. Qoh. 5, 4 (compare 
(seine. 15.1) 20.c10s wx 4, 12. ‘a 18, 19 is it better 
ina qnvn thy being a priest etc.?); Neh. 2, 5. 13, 22. 
E 2 
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Est. 2, 10 (contrast Ps. 27, 4 nw. Deut. 10, 12. Mic. 6, 
8; 2 Sam. 3,13). In poetry, cf. Jer. 5, 22. Ps. 104, 9- 
Prov. 8, 29. 

(y) Moreover, in questions after map (or mn), YTD, PR, 
instead of the outspoken, categorical perf., the impf. as 
more courteous, more adapted to a tone of entreaty or 
deprecation, is often preferred*: thus Gen. 44, 7. Ex, 
13 why 73N shouldest thou smite thy neighbour? 5, 15 
(addressing a superior). 32,11. 1 Sam. 21, 15. Ps. Tae 
Job 3, 20%. Similarly, the less direct form of question 
(Nam) NIN PS) (or MON) whence may you be coming ? 
appears to have been adopted from a sense of its greater 
politeness as the conventional greeting, in preference to 
the perfect (which indeed occurs but twice, Gen. 16, 8. 
42,7); eg. Josh. 9, 8. Jud. 17,9. 19,17 etc® 

(8) Exod. 3,11 qualis sum 928 ‘2 w/ adeam? 16, 7. 
Num. 11,12. Job 6,11. 7,12 etc, 2 Ki. 8, 13 what is thy 
servant, the dog (2 Sam. 9, 8), that he showld do this great 
thing? Isa. 57,11. Ps. 8, 5 and in the parody Job 7, 17. 

Obs. The analogous idiom with the perfect likewise occurs: Ruth 
1,12 that Z should have said, I have hope. Gen. 40,15 that they 
should have put me. 1Sam.17, 26°. Isa. 43, 22. Ps. 44,19 f. that thou 


shouldest have crushed us; while in Isa. 29,16 we find both tenses 
side by side. And with the ptcp., I Sam. 20, I. Ezek. 24, I9. 





1 And of course when the speaker desires to avert or deprecate an 
action which is only impending, or not finally completed, as Num. 
27,4. ISam.10, §.17. 2 Sam.16,9; cf also Gen. 44, 34. Ps. 137, 1 
how shall (or can) we sing? Jer. 47, 7. 1 Sam. 20, 2 why should he 
hide? Contrast the pf. Gen. 26, 9. 2Sam.1, 14. 

2 Contrast the different language, 2Sam.16, ro. 1 Ki. 1,6. 

3 So Dietrich, Abhandlungen, p. 111. Compare in Greek the 
modest expression of an opinion, or request, by the opt. with ay, e. g. 
Gorgias 449 B dp’ odv €eAqoats dv, @ Topyia, k.7.A, 
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AO. For the impf., as signifying would in the apodosis, 
and generally for its use in hypothetical propositions, see 
Chap. XI. 

41. Lastly, the imperfect is used after jimal conjunc- 
tions, as (WX) yn, Iya zn order that, Gen. 27, 4. 10. 
19. 25 etc. {B dest, 3, 22; further, after ‘aN perhaps, OS 77, 
WE who so, and other similar words. smdad also, though 
construed with the infinitive by preference, is twice fol- 
lowed by the impf., Ex. 20, 20 1NDNnN mbad. 2 Sam. 14, 
14; and {® occurs similarly once, Deut. 33, 11 POP) jD 
that they rise not again ( = fasp" WN! = DIPP, which would 
be the normal construction, Gen. 16, 2. 31, 29. Isa. 24, 
10. Job 34, 30). For additional instances the reader is 
referred to § 115. 


Obs. Two or three times 3) is found with a perfect, 2 Sam. 20, 6. 
2 Ki. 2, 16 (followed by -1), the result feared being conceived as 
having possibly already taken place (exactly as Thuc. 3, 53 vov &e 
poBotpeOa pi) auporépwy dua tjpaprykapev); cf. likewise Io, 23. 
Thrice also, Jer. 23,14. 27,18. Ezek. 13, 22, 9929 is followed, ap- 
parently, by the same tense, though, as it would seem, incompatible 
with the meaning borne by this conjunction. But in Ezek. we must 
render, ‘and after (that which) they have not seen’ (Ew. Hitz.]; in 
Jer.'27, the abnormal punctuation 182 seems dut to a feeling—per- 
haps to a tradition—that the impf. was really demanded, and we 
should most probably therefore restore 183), the first letter of which 
might readily drop out after the» of 915. In Jer. 23, it is suggested 
by Graf that the pf. may have been chosen intentionally, the result 
being ‘not merely designed, but having actually been realized ;’ were 
the final signification of »n515 no more strongly marked than that of 
the Greek ésre, such an explanation might indeed be admissible, but 
as this is not the case, it seems to me more reasonable, in the 
absence of grammatical analogy supporting the pf., to suppose an 
error of transcription for 12%, and to restore 130. Many instances 
of the accidental transposition of letters occur in the O.T.: 62 noted 
by the Masora (some, however, assumed needlessly) are collected in 
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the Ochlah w’ ochlah, edited by Frensdorff (Hannover, 1864), No. 91; 
see e.g. Josh. 6,13. Jer. 2, 25. 8, 6. 17, 23. 32,23. In Josh. 4, 24 
the perf. after 7109 is still less defensible: but here again the punc- 
tuation is already irregular (ON7’, whereas elsewhere the pf. of RY 
exhibits uniformly sere), and it is better, with Ewald, § 337°, to read 
the infinitive D870. 

42. The following passages are left to the reader to 
examine for himself: to some of them we may, perhaps, 
have occasion to revert elsewhere. (a) Judg. 6, 4. 1 Sam. 
prog. 1 Ki ¥, 15. Prov. 7, 8. ¢Sam.19; r7.-Weli. 9,144. 
ents, 73 boy ND Gen. 48, to. Josh. 15, 63 Kt. 1 Sam. 
3,2. 2Sam.17,17. (8) Gen. 2, 25 wwan' wd. Judg. 12 
6 }D xb). 1 Sam. 1, 72. 2, 25. 27,4 Kt. 2 Sam. 2, 28. 
tKi, 1,1. 8,8, Jer. 'g, 22. 6,210. 20,11. 44, 2a: Ps. 44,10, 
Job 42, 3. Lam. 3, 7. Cant. 3, 4. Dan. ra, 8. 

43. At this point it may be worth while, even at the 
risk of some repetition, to indicate briefly one or two 
of the more important gevera/ results which I trust will 
have become clear in the course of this and the preceding 
chapter. The reader who has attentively followed the 
analysis which has been there given of the nature and use 
of the Hebrew tenses will, I hope, find himself able to 
appreciate and realize, more fully than was possible at 
an earlier stage, the truth and purport of the considera- 
tions advanced in the Introduction. He will recognize, 
in the first place, the importance and wide application of 
the distinction there drawn between fzzd of time and order 
of time. By means of this distinction it at once becomes 
possible to explain both the theory of the Hebrew tenses 
and the practice of the Hebrew writers.  Dvverszty of 
order ts fully compatible with identity of kind ; this explains 
the theory: zdentity of order in no way excludes diversity of 
kind ; this explains the practice. 
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‘Diversity of order is compatible with identity of kind.’ 
Differences of order (or date), then, are not necessarily 
attended by concomitant differences of tense: the /w/ure, 
as well as the past, may be indicated by the form expres- 
sive of the idea of completion; the pas¢ (under particular 
aspects), no less than the future, may be described by 
the form which denotes action as inchoative or incom- 
plete. Each tense, indeed, but especially the imperfect, 
exhibits a singular flexibility: at the same time it will be 
clear that this flexibility does not overreach the limits 
prescribed by the most rigorous logic. The meanings 
assumed, however divergent, do not in reality involve any 
contradiction : a fundamental principle can be discovered 
which will embrace them all—a higher unity exists in 
which they meet and are reconciled. The idea of in- 
cipiency, for instance, need not, as might at first sight 
appear necessary, be confined to that which is imminent 
in the future: it may with equal propriety (as has been 

_ shewn) characterize the past, or it may afford, by an easy 
transition, the means of describing contingent or reiterated 
action. And the steps by which this is effected are intel- 
ligible and plain: they rest upon no violent hypothesis, 
they call for no unnatural or artificial suppositions. 
Although, however, one paradox which the use of the 
tenses seems to present is hereby solved, there still 
remains another difficulty, which these considerations do 
not touch. If a difference of “use is no criterion of 
-difference of da/e, if events occurring at every conceiv- 
able moment of time must be denoted by two forms, and 
may be denoted by one, how is it possible to avoid 
ambiguity? In a language of which the cardinal and 
most vital constituent seems, like an unsubstantial shadow 
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—‘par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno,’—to 
elude and evade our grasp, how is certainty ever attain- 
able? The answer has been already incidentally alluded 
to more than once. The confex?, carefully and intelli- 
gently studied, constitutes the differentiating factor which 
fixes the signification of the tense. Taken by itself the 
meaning of the tense may be ambiguous and uncertain: a 
reference to the context—to the whole of which it is itself 
an inseparable part—makes clear the relation subsisting 
between them, and reduces the ambiguity to a minimum. 

But, secondly, ‘identity of order in no way excludes 
diversity of kind.’ One and the same event may be 
described either as nascent, or as completed: each tense, 
therefore, preserves always its own proper force, which 
must not be lost sight of because difficult of reproduction 
in another language, or because the genius of our own 
tongue would have been satisfied with, perhaps, some 
more obvious mode of expression. The line of demar- 
cation between the two tenses is as clearly and sharply 
drawn as between the aorist (or perfect) and the imper- 
fect in Greek or Latin. Whichever tense is used, it is used 
by the writer wth a purpose: by the choice of the other 
tense, the action described would have been presented 
under a more or less modified aspect. pons ASAT IN 
‘by Ps. 78, 20 the change of tense is no less marked, 
the colouring imparted by it.to the description no less 
perceptible, than in the line ‘Confcuere omnes, intentique 
ora /enebani, where the effect produced by the variation 
is closely similar. And often there is a manifest beauty 
and propriety in the tense selected. Ps. 19, 2=4 the con- 
tinual declaration of the heavens, the rez/erated announce- 
ment of day and night, the established fact that this 
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proclamation is audible wherever their, dominion extends, 
could not be more concisely and expressively indicated 
than is here done by a simple variation in tense’. And 
few languages would indicate as much with greater ease 
and neatness, or by a lighter touch. This single instance 
will suffice to shew how much may be lost by disregard- 
ing a seemingly slight and trivial change: to examine and 
note the exact force of each tense he meets, until practice 
enables him to catch it instinctively and without reflec- 
tion, should be the first duty of the student. 





1 Compare Jer. 36, 18 (the process of dictation described with 
precision—112 (DDT 7Y AND °INI..- 28 NIP? VED 7A). 

A curious misreading of a paragraph in Gesenius, in consequence 
of which the writer, without the smallest misgivings, transfers to the 
perfect a sense belonging to the imperfect, may be seen in the Speaker's 
Commentary, iv. 623”. 
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The Cohortative and F$ussive. 


44, WE saw above, § 23, how readily the imperfect 
might lend itself so as to become the vehicle for express- 
ing a volition; and of its use with a permissive force we 
have already seen examples in § 38. There the imperfect 
appeared with its form unaltered: and this is often the 
case, not merely when this permissive force becomes 
so intensified as to be equivalent to a petition or a 
command (see, for example, Ps. 17, 8. 43,1. 51,9 f. 14. 
59, 2. 60,3. 61, 7f. etc., where it is parallel to the im- 
perativet), but also when it is used in the first person? 
to express an intention or desire on the part of the 
speaker—the mere future ‘I shall’ gliding insensibly 
into the more decided ‘I will.” But Hebrew possesses 
two special forms, commonly known as the jussive and 








* And add Gen. 1, 9. 41, 34. Judg. 6, 39. 1 Ki.15, 19, Isa. 47, at 
Ps. 109, 7. Job 3,9. Neh. 2, 3al. In many of these passages the 
unshortened form occurs in close proximity to an actual jussive. 

2 Not so often, however, as with the second or third persons, in 
which the modal force can be less frequently distinguished by the 
form: cf. 1Sam.72,19. 2Sam, 10,12. Jer. 8,14. Ps. 59,17 (cf. 18). 


2Sam. 22, 50 (Ps. 18, 50 mtx). Judg. 5,3. Job 21, 3. 33, 31 (13, 
13 7727y). 
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cohortative:, which are very frequently used to indicate 
‘more explicitly when the imperfect bears these two signi- 
fications respectively. Both these forms exist in Arabic 
in a more complete and original condition than they 
exhibit in Hebrew: developed at an early period in the 
history of the Semitic languages, in Arabic after having 
reached a certain point of perfection, they there remained 
stationary, without experiencing any of the levelling in- 
fluences which caused them partially to disappear in 
Hebrew. Although, however, limited in range of appli- 
cation, their distinctive character remained substantially 
unimpaired; and they continued to constitute an integral 
and important element in the syntax of the language. 

45. The cohortative is scarcely ever found except with 
the first? person, either sing. or plur. as the case may be. 
It is formed by adding to the verb the termination 1;° 
(Cae n2UPR ; but if preceded by a long vowel it is tone- 
_Jess, like M+ Jocale*, and in accordance with the rule 

mentioned p. 21, as 728), which has the effect of 
marking with peculiar emphasis the concentration of the 
will upon a particular object 1373 let us go, we would 
fain go, the idea being expressed with more keenness 
and energy, and with a deeper personal interest or 
emotion, than by the mere imperfect 722. 





1 [ sometimes use the common term voluntative to embrace both. 

2 See, however, Deut. 33,16. Job1z,17. 22,21. Isa. 5,19. Ps. 20, 4. 

3 Or once t= Ps. 20, 4, cf. 1 Sam. 28, 15; and similarly in the im- 
perative once or twice, 7Y7 Prov. 24, 14 for the usual my7, and man 
Judg. 9, 29; compare Isa. 59, 5. Zech. 5, 4. Ezek. 25, 13 (quoted by 
Delitzsch). 

£ Tn thus comparing the m= locale with the 7 of the cohortative, 
I do not wish to assert or assume their original identity. 
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46. The jussive, on the other hand, belongs almost 
exclusively to the second and third persons* (in the 
second person principally after DN, which is not used 
with the imperative). It is obtained by shortening the 
imperfect in such a manner as the form of each particular 
word will allow: e.g. 3. from 1", Da (through the 
intermediate, but seldom actually occurring type, b3°) from 
nos (Hif.), pan from npaA, etc.2, Now what is the signifi- 
cance of this abbreviation or apocopation? From the 
manner in which the jussive is commonly used, it is 
generally supposed to have arisen from the quickened 
and hasty pronunciation of a person issuing a command: 
the curtness and compactness of the form corresponding 
to the abrupt and peremptory tone which the language of 
one in such a situation would naturally assume*. There 
are, however, a considetable number of passages occurring 





1 The exceptions are 1 Sam, 14, 36. Isa. 41, 23 Kt. 28. 42,6; and 
Ch Oba ss Quit. 

2 The analogy between the abbreviated forms in verbs 1’5 and 
the forms of segolate nouns is very complete and worth noticing: 
thus a3 “ 23 (presupposed from 1122; cf. AD’, TY) PWS TW 
(presupposed from °297); with ty cf. qi, with ym, M2, with 
yon, 732, with xq and jpX, 019, with 73; the rare form 772: in 
‘7 from nm, the yod becomes vocalized exactly as in 1p (in pause 
aN B)5 and in ITA? (in pause »n=) from MAD? the same pro- 
cess is undergone by waw precisely as in 177) (in WTP) etc.) from 
My (cf. also aN, 37, and with a different vowel 174, wh). Tt 
should be stated that some of the forms quoted occur only after 
*y, and not as independent jussives. 

° Cf. Ewald, Gramm. Arab. § 210: ‘cuius [modi iussivi] haec est 
summa lex, ut forma a fine rapidius et brevius enuncietur, prout ipse 
iubentis animus commotior, sermo rapidior est.’ 
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in the Old Testament, where, iftwe suppose that this mood 
originally gave expression to an order or command, it 
becomes so difficult to explain or justify its presence that, 
in my former edition, the attempt was made to frame a 
different hypothesis which might account more satisfac- 
torily for the facts. It was accordingly suggested that 
originally the jussive was a form designed to strengthen 
and intensify the idea of potentiality which, as we have 
learnt, is frequently conveyed by the imperfect; that RO, 
therefore, expressing more decidedly and unequivocally 
than M8 the sense he may or might see, afforded thus 
the initial element around which the stronger significa- 
tions of an optative or jussive proper would rapidly 
attach themselves. The transition to the latter from the 
weaker permissive signification would then be parallel to 
what is observable in two analogous cases presented by 
Greek. In Greek the idea originally conveyed by the 

optative mood is that of an indefinite potentiality —‘ maghi. 
Yet so completely is this, its older signification, superseded 
by the secondary function from which it takes its name, 
that, except in dependent sentences, only the rarest 
instances of it are to be found. Nor is this all. As 
though to shew the more plainly and unmistakably how a 
wish or command may find expression through a form 
properly denoting nothing beyond a possibility, we have 
a second equally clear instance of the same transition in 
the use of the optative with a The every-day usage 
of the language shews that in strictness x«pots dv cico 
means you would or might go in: yet we know that 
phrases such as this are not unfrequently found con- 
veying a command, or notifying a desire, even though 
they may not exhibit the force and distimetness peculiar 
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to the imperative, or to the optative when standing by 
itself*. 

47. So much for the origin and primary meaning 
of these two modal forms. It only remains to mention, 
before noticing instances of their use, that in Hebrew 
many classes of verbs do not admit of the modifications 
_ of form by which they are distinguishable from the ordinary 
imperfect. Thus verbs 15 hardly ever? receive the 1+ of 
the cohortative, and verbs "> only very rarely. The 
jussive is seldom distinguishable, except in verbs Y’y, 7%, 
and the Hif‘il generally ; while before suffixes both forms 
are equally incapable of recognition®. From this it 
follows that they are not indispensable elements in 
Hebrew; and the truth of the remark made at the 
beginning of the chapter, that the unmodified imperfect 
is sufficient for the expression of any kind of volition, 
becomes self-evident. So, too, it may be noticed that 
they are not always used, even in cases where their 
presence might naturally be expected: e.g. Gen. 19, 17. 
1 Sam. 25, 25: Gen. 9, 25 (77), but ‘mn, nD’). Judg. 6, 39». 
19,11. Isa. 1, 25. Jer. 28, 6°. Ruth 1, 8 Kt. Job 3, 9° etc. 
Still, upon the whole, where the modal forms exist, they 
are employed by preference. But although the bare 
imperfect may perform the office of a cohortative or 
jussive, we must be on our guard against hastily assuming 
the converse change, and supposing, under the pressure 
of a passing difficulty, that the latter may lose their special 
significance, and lapse into ordinary imperfects. This, 





* The question will be discussed at greater length in App. II. 
? Twice: Isa. 41, 23. Ps. 119, 117. 
* The only exceptions are Isa. 35, 4. Deut. 32, 7. Job 22, 21. 
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however, raises a question which will have to be treated 
separately. 

48. The ordinary usages of the cohortative and jussive 
are so readily intelligible that a small selection of instances 
will suffice, the variations in meaning presented by dif- 
ferent passages depending entirely upon the tone and 
manner of the speaker and the position which he occupies 
relatively to the person spoken of or addressed. Both 
forms are constantly rendered more emphatic and ex- 
pressive by the addition of the particle 82; e.g. Gen. 18, 
ar SITTIN, 30 3IN2 TT. NIN; 26, 28 NP YT. 

49. The cohortative, then, marks the presence of a 
strongly-felt inclination or impulse : in cases where this is 
accompanied by the ability to carry the wished-for action 
into execution, we may, if we please, employ J, we well... 
in translating; where, however, the possibility of this 
depends upon another (as when permission is asked to 
do something, or when the cohortative is employed in 
the plural, in accordance with the etymological meaning 
of the name, to instigate or suggest), we must restrict 
ourselves to some less decided expression, which shall be 
better adapted to embody a mere proposal or petition. 

Thus (a) Gen. 12, 2f. 18,21 Z will go down, now. 
24, 41. 33,12 etc. Isa. 8, 2. Ps. 7,18 TMOIN J well sing. 
9, 2f. 13, 6. 18, 50 etc. Gen. 22, 5 nap3 we (I and the 
lad) wll go. 24,’57. 29, 27. 

(8) Gen. 33, 14. 50, 5 TIEPS) NEMAYN Let me go up, I 
pray, and bury my father. Ex. 3,18 we would fam go. 
Num. 21, 22 (in the message to Sihon, craving leave to 
pass through his territory) /e/ me pass through. Judg. 12, 
5 I should like to.cross, 15,1 NAN, 1 Sam. 28, 22. 1 Ki. 
19, 20 etc. Ps. 17,15 O may I be satisfied.,,! 25, 2. 39, 5. 
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61,5. 65, 5. 69,15 AYRON-PS let me not (or may I not) 
sink! Jon. 1,141: and as a literal ‘ cohortative,’ Gen. 11, 3. 
19, 32, and often; Jer.18,18. Ps. 2,2. 34,4 etc.; cf 85,9. 
Hab. 2, 1 AISNN) AIDS. 

50. In the same way, the jussive assumes different 
shades of meaning, varying with the situation or authority 
of the speaker: it is thus found— 

(a) As a ‘jussive, in the strict sense of the term, to 
convey an injunction or command, Gen. 1, 3 8 7? ete, 
22,12. 30, 34. 33,9. 45, 20. Ex. 16,19. Deut. 15, 3. Isa. 
61, 10 we) bin. Ps. 13,6. 97, 1 etc. 2 Chron. 36, 23; and 
the same in a tone of defiance or irony’, Ex. 10, 10 
4 pony » pom. Judg. 6, 31 ifhe is a god 1 IM Let him 
(or he may) strive for himself! Isa. 47,13. Jer. 17,15. 

Obs. In commands )y (do nod) and s} (tho shalt not) are sometimes 
found interchanging: see Ex. 23, 1. 34, 3. Lev. 10, 6. Judg. 13, 14. 
1 Ki. 20, 8. Ezrag,12. But only very seldom indeed is the jussive 
(or cohortative) form employed after x9: Gen. 24,8, 1 Ki, 2, 6. 
1 Sam. 14, 36. 2Sam.17,12; 18, 46. 

Sometimes, from the circumstances of the case, the 
command becomes a permission: so Num. 24, 7 on) 
and Jef his king be Aigher than “Agdg, 19 1 and det 
him rule. Deut. 20,5. Isa. 27, 6 (where observe the sim- 
ple impf. "8. parallel to a jussive). 35,1f Hos. 14, 6 f. 
I will be as the dew to Israel: Ze¢ him flourish J) and 
strike forth his roots like Lebanon. Zech. 10, 7 oad dy, 
Ps.14,.¥. 22; 29: 69,99. “2a e, 1oh 





1 Cf. Job 32, 217 WNID NWN NIN ‘I hope I may not shew 
unfair favour to any one.’ 

2 Cf. the imperative 1 Ki. 2, 22. Isa. 47,12. Job 40, 10; Ezek. 20, 
39. Amos 4, 4. 1 Ki, 22, 15. 
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(8) In a somewhat weaker aide to impart 
advice or make a suggestion :—. 

Gen. 41, 33 f. and now 8). Jet Phar‘ ms look ouf a man . 
ero Ex.8, 25 judg. 16.2.0 :0, Kav ty 2)).Ps..27,, 14 (31; 25) 
118, 1-4. Prov. 1, 5. 9, 4 etc. 

(y) To express an entreaty or request, a prayer or 
wish, and in particular blessings or imprecations :— 

Gen. 9, 27. 31, 49 Yahweh 48. wasch between me and 
thee! 44, 33 xv? lef thy servant remain, I pray. 45,5 
Ex. 5, 21. Num. 12, 12. Deut. 28, 8. 1 Sam, 1, 23, 24, 10. 
MKia LO, 9; 20, 92, Ps-7,/6; 27, 9.35, 6° 69,'26:/90, 18. 
109, 12-15. 19. 2 Chr. 14, 10» (a prayer like Ps. 9, 20). 

Obs, In the second person the jussive is very rare, except after x, its 
place being naturally occupied by the imperative; see, however, 1 Sam. 
10, 8. Ezek. 3, 3. Ps. 71, 21 239 O multiply my greatness ! Dan. 9, 25; 
and cf, the phrase ytn 17’, Gen. 15, 13. 1 Sam. 28, 1. Jer. 26, 15. 
Prov. 27, 23 al. }1N 7°32, 23,1 (the special form not being needed, § 44). 

51. Thus far all is plain and clear. The use of 
both the modal forms is so simple and natural as seem- 
ingly to preclude even the possibility of any obscurity 
or difficulty emerging. And yet we are on the verge 
of what may be fairly termed the vexasissima quaestio 
of Hebrew syntax. 

Does the cohortative ever signify ‘must?’ Startling 
as such a question may appear, after what has been said 
respecting the nature of this mood, and corroborated 
by the examples cited in proof of it, it is nevertheless 
a question which has to be asked, and one to which 
we must endeavour to find, if possible, a satisfactory 
answer. The fact is, that a small number of passages 
exist in which the intention or wish which the cohorta- 
tive properly expresses, appears to be so limited and 
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guided by external conditions imposed upon the speaker 
that the idea of impulse from within seems to disappear 
before that of compulsion from without. So much so 
is this the case that most modern grammarians do not 
hesitate to affirm that under such circumstances the co- 
hortative has the signification mus¢*. Such a sense, 
however, is so completely at variance with the meaning 
this form bears elsewhere that considerable caution should 
be taken before adopting it: indeed, stated absolutely 
and unreservedly, it cannot be adopted at all. Now it 
is observable that in almost all the passages in question 
the doubtful expression occurs in the mouth of a person 
suffering from some great depression or distress: how- 
ever znvoluntary, therefore, the situation itself may be in 
which he is placed, the direction taken by his thoughts 
is voluntary, at any rate so long as his circumstances 
do not wholly overpower him, His thoughts may, for 
example, either suggest some action tending to relieve 
his feelings, or they may form themselves into a wish 
expressive of disconsolate resignation. 

52. By keeping these considerations in mind, we shall 
generally be able to interpret the cohortative without 
departing so widely from its usual signification as to do 
violence to reason. How natural, Ps. 42, 5.10, for the 
exiled poet to find relief* in tearful recollections of the 





1 Comp. Ewald, § 228"; Bottcher, ii. 186; Hupfeld and Delitzsch 
on Ps. 55, 3: on the other hand, Miller, Schulgrammatik, § 382°. 

* This is of course said upon the assumption that Hitzig’s objec- 
tion, that ‘ pouring out one’s soul’ is not a voluntary act, is unfounded. 
Comp., however, the imperative 2) 12pw Ps. 62, 9. Lam. 2,19; and 
for the practical identity of wp) and 25 in expressions of this sort, 
comp. Ps, 61, 3 with 107, 5. Jon, 2, 8, 
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days JD “AYN %D; or, v. 10, to give free course, as Job 
10, I, to his plaint! And similarly 55, 3.18. 777, 4.72. 
Isa. 38, 10 (in despazr, ‘let me go, then; I am ready to 
die, the feeling ‘nw an’ ‘nspp extorts from him the 
wish to relinquish the life now suddenly become a ios 
aBieros: comp., though the tone is different, Gen. 46, 30). 
89, 10 (describing the frantic efforts made to find the 
way”). Jer. 3, 25 WNWIA NADw? (in despondent resignation, 
as perhaps Ps. 57, 5 with the same verb). 

53. In these passages it will be observed that while 
the usual signification of the cohortative seems at first 
sight somewhat obscured, there is no necessity to suppose 
it absent, still less to imagine it superseded by a contrary 
signification. And, in fact, Ewald’s words, § 2284, are 
only to the effect that the cohortative is used to designate 
voluntary actions, whether they proceed from perfectly 
free choice, or are ‘af the same time conditioned from 
without?’ This language is perfectly intelligible and con- 
sistent; but commentators are apt to forget the limitation 





1 The following appears to be the best articulation, grammatically, 
of this difficult Psalm. Ver. 3 is evidently descriptive of the past, Z 
sought, etc.; v. 4 pictures, under the form of a quotation, how the 
Psalmist at the time thus indicated abandoned himself to his distress 
of mind; wv. 5 f. the narrative is resumed; v. 7,» again, as v. 4, Te- 
presents his passionate reflections on the o1pn 1 (cf. Job 29, 2)s 
wy, 79-10 ‘and my spirit inquired, “ Will the Lord for ever?”’’ etc.; 
lastly, v. 11 Then I said, introduces the thought with which he finally 
put his questionings to silence. 

2 Cf Delitzsch’s note: ‘the impulse of self-preservation, which 
drives them in their dmopia to feel for a way of escape, 

3 Similarly Delitzsch on Ps. 55, 3: the cohortative not unfrequently 
denotes ‘ich soll oder ich muss von Selbsterregungen, die von aussen 
bedingt sind.’ 
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with which it is accompanied, and to express themselves 
as though they thought it possible for the cohortative 
to denote external compulsion (‘must’) alone, to the ex- 
clusion of any internal impulse occasioned or suggested 
by it’. Accordingly they find no difficulty in accounting 
for the presence of the form under discussion in Jer. 4, 
19.21. Ps. 88,16, where nan, HYIWN, NAN seem to 
be exclusively ‘determined from without,’ in such a man- 
ner as to leave the speaker without even the most limited 
scope for personal choice. But upon what principle 
the cohortative can then be employed to express such 
an idea with any propriety, it is impossible to understand ; 
in preference, therefore, to supposing that the 7. has in 
these passages assumed a meaning diametrically opposed 
to, and incompatible with, that which it holds elsewhere, 
we may perhaps provisionally adopt the opinion of Hitzig 
that it has dos/ es stgnificance*. This seems certainly to 
be the case at times with the so-called n- Zocale (in such 
words as MY, 7N, which appear as simple nomina- 
tives, or ANyw?, npAwe, where it is at least redundant 
after the preposition’), and is more in accordance with 
other phenomena of language than the violent transition 
which the other explanation involves‘. 





' E.g. even Hupfeld expresses himself incautiously on Ps. 57, 5. 
83, 16. 

* Hitzig himself explains the other passages in the same way, or 
else by supposing } omitted: but in most of them, at any rate, the 
more emotional and emphatic form appears appropriate. 

° See Hupfeld on Ps, 3, 3, and especially Philippi, Wesen und Ur- 
sprung des St. constr. im Hebrdischen, pp. 128, 143 f. 

* The real difficulty lies not in understanding how the original 
meaning of a termination may have been lost or forgotten, but in 
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_ 54, We saw above, § 27, how the impf. could be used in 
poetry to give a vivid representation of the past; and there 
are a few passages in which, as it seems, the cohortative | 
‘is employed similarly, the context Limiting the action to | 
the past, and the mood, apparently, indicating the energy 
or impulse with which it was performed. So 2 Sam. 22, 
38 naTIN (for which in Ps. 18 }199N). Ps. 73,17... NI3N TY 
onminyd maN (under the influence of the rhythm of 
Deut. 32, 29? Hitz.). Prov. 7,7 1.38... N08). Job 19, 18 
STAM) MPN? (on 30, 26 comp. § 66 z.). Possibly, also, 
Ps. 55, 18%; on 66, 6, however, see Perowne’s note: and 
Hab. 2, 1 the eagerness of the watchman preparing for his 
post is graphically depicted in the form of a quotation, the 
narrative proper beginning only with v. 2: Cant. 3, 24 is 
similar, the quotation implied by the cohortative being fol- 
lowed in 2» by the perfect *nwpa. Cf. Ps. 77, 4 (p. 67 2.). 
55. The appearance of the cohortative after "21% Ex. 
32, 20, cf. Jer. 20, 10, or qn Ps. 9, 15, will not require 
further comment. In Ps. 26, 6. 71, 23. 77,12 for [ will 
remember, it retains its usual force, merely indicating more 
decidedly than the bare impf. would have done the uncon- 
strained readiness felt by the writer. It is found also in 
the phrase YIN IW while [ would wink, Prov. 12,19: 
cf. Jer. 49, 19 = 50, 44. 
56. We may now turn to the anomalies presented 
by the use of the jussive. Not unfrequently in poetry 








understanding how at one and the same time it could have been 
treated as both significant and non-significant. And yet, even if we 
accept Hitzig’s view as at least defensible by analogy, this is what 
must have been done by Jeremiah. The cases referred to above are 
scarcely in this respect parallel. 

1 Or should we supply in thought »n7x before MMyPN? 
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the jussive occurs under circumstances where, from the 
general context, the simple imperfect would seem the 
more natural form to employ; and where, owing to the 
consequent difficulty of marking its special force in trans- 
lating, its presence is apt to be overlooked. The expla- 
nation of this usage will be best introduced and most 
readily understood, if we first of all notice some instances 
in which the zmperafive is similarly employed. The 
difficulty, it will be seen, is this: we seem to require 
only the statement of a facf; we find instead a form 
preferred which expresses a command: are we now at 
liberty to disregard the mood altogether, and to treat 
the jussive as equivalent to a simple imperfect? or ought 
we rather to seek for some explanation which will ac- 
count for and do justice to the form chosen by the 
writer? Although a few passages remain unexplained, 
the analogy of the imperative, the meaning of which 
cannot be either forgotten or evaded, will lead us to 
decide in favour of the latter alternative. 

57. The appearance of imperative and jussive alike, 
under the circumstances alluded to, is to be referred 


simply to a familiar characteristic of the poetical imagina- 


tion. To the poet, whatever be his language or country, 
the world is animated by a life, vibrating in harmony with 
his own, which the prosaic eye is unable to discern: for 
him, not merely the animal world, but inanimate nature as 
well, is throbbing with human emotions, and keenly sus- 
ceptible to every impression from without (e. g. Ps. 65, 
14. 104,19. 114, 3-6. Isa. 35, 1f.); he addresses boldly 
persons and objects not actually present (e.g. Isa.13, 2. 23, 
If. 4. 40,9 etc. Ps. 98, 7f 114, 7f), or peoples a scene 
with invisible beings, the creations of his own fancy (Isa. 
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40, 3. 87,14. 62,10); he feels, and expresses, a vivid 
sympathy with the characters and transactions with which 
he has to deal. The result is that instead of describing 
an occurrence in the language of bare fact, a poet often 
loves to represent it under the form of a command 
proceeding from himself. Now in the majority of cases, 
those viz. which resemble Isa. 23, 1 etc., no difficulty 
arises: the difficulty first meets us in those passages where 
the command seems to be out of place, in consequence 
of the state of things previously described rendering it 
apparently superfluous and nugatory. But the fact is, 
these are only extreme instances ; and the two considera- 
tions just mentioned will really be found sufficient to 
explain the anomaly. 

Perhaps the strongest case is Isa. 84,14 ‘ be far from 
anxiety, for thou wilt not fear; and from terror, for 
it will not come nigh thee,’ where the imperative occurs 
in the midst of a series of verbs describing the Sion of 
the future, and is clearly only the more nervous and 
energetic expression of what in prose would run ‘thou 
mayest be far from anxiety, or (changing the form) 
‘thou needst not be anxious.’ Isa. 33, 20 and perhaps 
Ps. 65, 11 are similar. The construction is more fre- | 
quent in negative sentences, i.e. with 58 and the jussive : 
so Ps. 41,3. Job 5, 22. Prov. 3, 25. Tsae2, 0. 1 Jereys@ 
(where ‘DEVIN ‘p) DM, involving a change of con- 
struction, is in fact parenthetical) ; Cant. 7, 3. 

58. These passages, in all of which the verb is in 
the second person, and so distinctly imperative, establish 
a precedent which justifies us in interpreting the instances 
which follow in the same way, and in declining at a single 
stroke to rob both the jussive of its rightful force, and 
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the sentence of its full significance. It will be seen that 
by adhering to the strict grammar, instead of deserting it 
on account of a superficial difficulty, a more pointed and 
appropriate sense will disclose itself. (The verb will now 
be always in the third person.) Ps. 34, 6%. 50,3 vAINITON 
and let him not be silent (the scene is introduced by the 
pf. YB v, 2: but the poet, instead of continuing in the 
same style, and writing simply ‘he comes and is not 
silent,’ imagines himself as an eager and interested spec- 
tator, praying the Deity, already visible in the distance, to 
come near, Ps. 7,7 f., and declare his will). 66, 7 (where, 
however, the jussive is probably to be understood as con- 
veying a /iferal warning). 121, 3 (contrast xd 4: ‘5x adds 
to xd the sympathy of the speaker with the expected 
future, and expresses consequently a hope’ (Hitz.): in 
v. 4 this hope is raised to a certainty by nd). Jer. 46, 6. 
51,3. Zech. 9, 5. 10, 7 (§ 50 a). Job 20, 17 ND. bs (the 
interest felt by the writer betrays itself by causing him to 
glide insensibly from the language descriptive of a fact 
into that which is expressive of emotion). And without 
a negative: Ps, 11, 6. 12, 4. 72, 8.13.16.17. 85, 14 let 
justice go before him and etc. (as in the passages quoted 
from Jer. and Zech., a future fact represented by the poet 
under the form of a command). Deut. 28,8 TAN Ain yy 
HDIATNY, 21 P2W. 36 Fi’ (where, as in Psalm 72, the 
language of blessing and that of mere prediction seem 
to blend), 

Hitherto we have not found it necessary or desirable to 
relinquish the recognized and usual signification of the 
jussive. Some other passages, in which the occurrence 


ee eee eee 
* Sept. Pesh. Jerome read 03925, with imperatives in 6. 
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of this mood seems abnormal, will be noticed in the 
chapters which follow: and a few that remain even then 
_ will be examined in Appendix IL. 


Obs. 1. The true character of the cohortative, although now uni- 
versally recognized, was for long disregarded or unobserved: it was 
for the first time clearly and convincingly established by Gesenius, 
in his Lehrgebdude der Hebr. Sprache (Leipzig 1817), App. ii. p. 870, 
where a large number of instances are collected and examined, ‘ since 
it is not fair or right that a matter which can be despatched at a 
single stroke, if one will only submit to the labour of exhaustive 
investigation, should remain any longer an object of uncertainty and 
dispute.’ Previous grammarians had, however (as Gesenius himself 
remarks), maintained the same opinion: and, indeed, so soon as 
Arabic began to be studied systematically, with a view to the illus- 
tration of Hebrew, the analogies presented there by the use of the 
‘jussive’ and ‘energetic’ moods could not fail to arrest attention. 
Accordingly we find Albert Schultens in his Institwtiones ad funda- 
menta Linguae Hebraeae (Lugduni Batavorum 1756), p. 432, asserting 
that by the addition of n—‘ simul accessionem fieri significationis non 
ambigendum ;’ and Schroder, Institutiones (Ulmae 1785), Pp. 198, 
speaking of it as ‘vocum formam et significationem augens.’ A few 
years later, however, Stange in his Avticritica in locos quosdam 
Psalmorum (pars prior, Lipsiae 1791), p. 45, writes as follows on the 
same subject:—‘ Quod supra scripsi. 7 quod vulgo, idque male 
paragogicum vocant, non temere vocabulis apponi, sed futuris et 
imperativis adiectum ....exprimere Latinorum coniunctivum aut 
si mayis subiunctivum, multis fictum et falsum videri facile possum 
coniicere; nam quae imberbes in Grammaticis non didicimus, ea 
fere contemni ac reiici solent: id tamen ex multis exemplis verissi- 
mum reperiri, nemini in posterum dubium esse debet.’ It appears, 
then, that in the Hebrew grammars of his day, gvarum tamen numerus 
infinitus est, ac quibusque nundinis Lipsiensibus augetur (ibid.), the view 
thrown out by Schultens and Schréder had met with as little approval 
as at the time when Gesenius published his Lekrgebdude. Stange 
himself supports his statement by a considerable list of instances, 
though not so copious or accurate as the one afterwards: given by 
Gesenius. 
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Obs, 2. The existence of a special meaning attaching to the short- 
ened forms of the impf., at least in the case of the verbs iW”, had 
been previously noticed, though here likewise it was Gesenius who, 
in the first edition of his smaller grammar (1813), and more fully in 
his Lehrgebdude, confirmed and demonstrated the correctness of the 
observation. Thus Schréder, p. 212, writes :—‘ Secunda ratio retracti 
ex syllaba ultima ad penultimam accentus posita est in singulari 
emphasi, qua vox pronunciatur, uti fit in mandato, hortatione, 
precatione, vel in interdicto, dehortatione, deprecatione, vel in 
voto, vel ubi gravior quidam subest animi adfectus:’ compare 
also Schultens, p. 443. So far, however, as the theory here 
stated is concerned (which is identical with Ewald’s, § 224°, 
above § 46, note), it is singular that, if it be true, the retrocession is 
not more frequent: except in the few cases cited below, § 71 (where 
it is to be attributed to the presence of 5x), the tone never recedes in 
the jussive beyond the limits of verbs 1”. It is quite plain that the 
jussive shortened (or, as in Arabic, cut off) the last syllable of the 
verb: there seems to me to be no evidence that in doing this it 
likewise produced any retrocession of the tone. On the jussive 
forms of verbs 7’ compare Olshausen, § 228°. 

Obs. 3. As regards any ambiguity which may be thought to arise 
from the use of the unmodified impf. to denote a command or wish, 
the reader will remember that our own language offers a close 
parallel. I quote the following from E. A, Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar, a book in which the method commended in the extract 
from Gesenius (see Obs. 1) has been admirably carried out, § 365 :— 
‘The reader of Shakespeare should always be ready to recognize 
the subjunctive, even where the identity of the subjunctive with the 
indicative inflexion renders distinction between two moods impos- 
sible except from the context. Thus: 


“Therefore take with thee my most heavy curse, 
Which in the day of battle tire thee more 
Than all the complete armour that thou wear'st! 
My prayers on the adverse party jight, 
And there the little souls of Edward’s children 
Whisper the spirits of thine enemies, 
And promise them success in victory.” 

Rich, III, iv. 4, 190.” 
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Add further : ; 
‘But all the charms of love 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip!” ete. 
Ant. and Cl. ii, 1, 20-26. 
And (from § 364): 
‘For his passage, 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him,’ 
Hamlet y. 2. 411, 


CHAPTER YV. 
The Voluntative with Waw. 


59. In the present chapter we have to examine the 
use of the imperfect when combined, in its capacity as a 
voluntative, with the simple or weak } (with shwa’ DbP%, 
NODA) : when the first letter of the verb has shzwa’ like- 
wise, we obtain, of course, the forms 7274, ‘403, nPAINI: 
these must be carefully distinguished from “bapa, nope), 
TM, (0M, nO7NY), Inasmuch as the partied signi- 
fication it then assumes depends upon its being, not a 
mere imperfect, but a volunfative, it is important to recol- 
lect what was remarked in § 44, that the voluntative force 
may be really present even though the corresponding 
modal form does not meet the eye. 

60. This weak } is used with the imperfect—as a 
jussive or cohortative by preference, if these exist as 
distinct forms, though not exclusively even then—in 
order to express the design or purpose of a preceding 
act, which it does in a less formal and circumstantial 
manner than ind, “aya etc., but with greater conciseness 
and elegance. An instance or two will make it clear in 
‘ what way this is effected. 1 Sam. 15, 16 MPISY FIT let 
alone and I will tell thee’: inasmuch as it is the wish to 
tell which occasions the utterance of 910, this is equivalent ° 


‘ 
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to saying ‘let alone /ha/ I may tell thee.’ Gen. 19, 20 let 
me flee thither ‘103 and lef my soul live ( = ¢hat it may 
live). Jer. 38, 20. Ex. 10,17 entreat God 1D" and may he 
remove (= (haf he remove) from me only this death’. 
In translating, we may sometimes preserve the force of 
the jussive or cohortative; sometimes it is better to 
employ ¢hat: care ought to be taken, however, never 
to confuse (say) 2" with either 73) or ‘4, from both 
of which it is entirely distinct, but to both of which it 
may seem superficially similar in meaning—to the former 
when referring to future time, to the latter when relating 
to the past. 

61. The ambiguity, so far as the future is concerned, 
arises from the following cause. In English, when we 
desire to express our opinion that one given event will 
occur in consequence of another, we commonly employ 
the /u/ure, provided that this second event may be viewed 
by the speaker as more or less probable in itself—not as 
purely dependent upon the preceding action as its ante- 
cedent: in other words, our language s/a/es only the pos/ 
hoc, leaving the propler hoc to be znferred from the juxta- 
position of the words in the sentence. Thus, if we 
regard the result as tolerably certain, i.e. if we are 
tolerably sure of the fost hoc, we say and it will.. .; if 
as uncertain, we say shat zt may...: we can, of course, 
employ the latter form in both instances, but our idiom 
prefers the former, if the circumstances will allow its use. 





1 As this combination of the voluntative with } expresses an 
ulterior issue, advancing beyond, but regulated by, the principal 
verb, it is called by Ewald the consecutive or ‘ relatively-progressive ’ 
voluntative. (Respecting these terms more will be found, p. 86 7.) 
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Hebrew, on the other hand, employs the latter form 
regularly : hence it results that the same phrase can be 
rendered into English by /wo equivalents, one of which 
at the same time corresponds in addition, so far as the 
mere words go, to another totally different expression in 
Hebrew. The fact, however, that and zt wll be corres- 
ponds to 717) as well as to 7" must not mislead us into 
imagining the latter to be identical with the former; 
for in meaning and use alike the two are quite distinct. 
To avoid confusion, therefore, it is safer, as well as more 
accurate, when we meet with a jussive after 1, either to 
preserve the jussive form, or to confine eee" to the 
perfectly legitimate equivalent, ‘ha¢ and the subjunctive. 
In Ex. 10, 17 we at once feel that we cannot render 
and he shall remove: v. 21 on the contrary, for 1 the 
sense would perme? the rendering and there shall be, the 
writer, however, as before, brings the result into more 
intimate connexion with the previous act 0), tha? there 
may be: so 7, 19% 1") that they may become, but 19> 
my and there wed/ be. 

62. The following examples will sufficiently illustrate 
the construction :—Lev. 9, 6 this shall ye do SW) ¢ha# the 
glory of Yahweh may appear. 26, 43 7M. Num. 25, 4 
Am. 5,14 that he may be. Ps.g,10 ‘1! and let Fahweh 
be etc., or, in so far as this is a consequence of the charac- 
teristics described 8 f, so may he be, or ‘hat he may be 
a high tower etc. 90,17 “7 (a deduction from z, 16). 
Mie. ¥, 10; 1 Sam. ¥, 3. 18, 21. 28, 22ND Ja SW) cher se 
thou mayest have strength. 1 Ki. 22, 20. Job 16, 21. Isa. 
5) 19 (parallel |¥ NP), 35) 4. Ps. 39,14 éhat I may look 
bright, 41, 11 etc.; Prov. 20, 22 wait for Yahweh YY" and 
he will save thee (not as an adso/uée future, but dependent 
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on MP being carried into effect)’. 2 Ki.5,10b. So Est. 
5, 3.6. 7,2. 9,12 WYN after What is thy request? comp. 
1 Sam. 20, 4. 

Instances in which the special forms are not used :— 
Ex. 14,1 32W" etc. 2 Sam.g, 1. 3. 16,11 bop. 24, 21 (cf. 

2 Chr. eee Isa. 43, 9>. 55,7 NNN. Job 21, 19-32) 
20. 38, 35. Jon. 1, 11 what shall we do PAW zhaf the sea 
may be calm? Ps. 59,14 and Jet them (= ¢ha/ they may) 
know.. 86,17. Neh. 2,5; Jer. 5, 25. 

Where clauses of this nature have to be negatived, No | 
not DS is almost invariably employed?:—Ex. 28, 43. 30, | 
20. Deut.17,17 VD? NP) (cf. v. 20 AD *iD32), 2 Sam. 21, 
17. 1 Ki.18, 44. Jer.10, 4. 25,6etc. Here the connexion 
between the two actions is considered to be indicated 
with sufficient clearness by the 1, without the need of 
specifying it more minutely by means of 28, We do not, 
however, after ND find the jussive or cohortative forms 
used (but cf. § 50 a, Ods.). 

63. The same construction is also found in relation to 
past time : 1 Ki. 13, 33 1 éhat there might be* (not v7 \ 





1 Comp. below, §§ 151 Obs.,152.—It is only the connexion which 
sometimes permits the jussive to be rendered must; e.g. 1 Ki. 18, 27 
perchance he sleepeth }») so Jet him be awakened, where the general 
sense is fairly expressed (as A.V.) by and must be awakened. 

2 by is in fact not used with a verb unless an imperative or jussive 
force is distinctly felt. Its use is therefore far more restricted than 
that of the Greek yw, with which it is often compared. Thus in 
final sentences (as after }y09 or 1WX Gen. 11, 7) xb not 9x is always 
found: and before infinitives *nb15 (=7od p7)...). Similarly in the 
case before us x is quite exceptional, being only found where it is 
desired to place the second clause upon an independent footing, and 
to make it co-ordinate with the first: Ps. 69, 15. 85,9. 2 Chr. 35, 21. 

3-The singular as 5,6. 29. 8, 26 Kt. 10,12, 26. 2, 3. 22, meats 
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and there were) priests of the high places. 2 Ki. 19, 25 
IM dhat thou mighiest (or mayest) be. Isa. 25, 9* shat he 
might save us (not future, as A.V., because (9?) they 
are represented as already saved). Ps. 81,16 ¢ha/ so their 
time might be for ever. Lam. 1, 19 that they might refresh 
their soul (where 32'¥"1 could not have stood, as the fol- 
lowing words shew). 2 Chr. 23,19. 24,11? Ps. 49,10 
(where °fM) is dependent upon what precedes, either z. 8, 
or the negotiations which, although broken off, are zm- 
plicitly involved in v. 9: that he should live). 


Obs. It may be wondered how the jussive can find place where, as 
* in these cases, the allusion is to the past. We must conclude that in 
| the course of time, the literal meaning of the formula became disre- 
| garded or forgotten, and that it was thought of solely with reference to 
| its derived function of connoting succinctly a purpose or intention, 
' quite irrespective of time, The only other alternative would be to 
. suppose that the imperfect, whether in the jussive form or not, is 
used with a potential or permissive force: ‘Whom he liked, he would 
consecrate, and so there might be priests, ‘God is not a man, and he 
might lie:’ the liberty thus accorded is unrestricted, in the first case, 
so far as the principal agent, Yarob‘am, was concerned ; in the second 
case, so far as regards the laws which regulate human conduct. But 
when it can be predicated of an action or an object that it empowers 
us to act in a certain way, if we choose, the transition is very slight 
to speaking of it as being performed, or existing, with a view to our 
acting so,.iz order that we might act so. And thus for and, we may 
in English substitute that, without any detriment to the sense. (In 
the second passage the verb might have been pointed 23371: see 
Isa, 48, 7. But this would have been a stronger expression than 
133°): it would have implied that man actually did lie, rather than 
merely that he might lie.) 


64, After a negative':—Num. 23,19 God is not a 





* On some other cases in which similarly the subordinate clause is 
dependent on the preceding verb without the negative, compare my 
edition of Mosheh ben Shesheth’s Commentary upon Jeremiah and 
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man 35" so that he might lie (or, ‘hat he should lie): the 
force of the expression is well illustrated by a parallel 
passage 1 Sam. 15, 29 pnane for repenting (or, so as to 
repent: LXX Num. infin. alone, 1.Sam. infin. with rod), 
Ps. 51, 18 thou desirest not sacrifice 73FN) so ‘hat I should 
give it. 55,13 it was not an enemy who reproached me 
NWN so haf might bear it: similarly NBN). Isa. 53, 2b 
and he had no beauty ¢ha/ we should desire him. Jer. 5, 
28: this passage differs from 20,17. Gen. 31, 27, in that 
here the second event is regarded as resulting from the 
first, while in the two latter passages it is viewed simply 
as succeeding it; cf. § 74 a. 

Or an interrogative :—Isa. 40, 25 to whom will ye com- 
pare men MW) sat I may be like him? 41, 26 MyI9, 
28 that I might ask them and that they might return 
answer. 46,5>, Lam. 2,13. Jer. 23, 18% who hath stood 
in the council of Yahweh so as to see? etc. (different ‘from 
18>, which resembles rather Job 9, 4). Job 41, 3. 

Obs. Occasionally the 1 is dispensed with: Ex. 28, 32. 39, 23 (the 
same, narrated when done: ‘that it might not be torn’). Isa. 41, 2 
Wy? = to subdue. 50, 2. Ezek. 16, 15 »11 ¥9 that it (sc. 7>B») might be his’. 





Ezegiel (Williams & Norgate, 1871), pp.29,87. We frequently find 3 
used in the same way with the subjunctive in Arabic: e.g. Qor’an 
7,17 and do not come nigh to this tree so as to become eyil-doers 
(in Engl. we should rather change the form, and say lest ye become 
evil-doers). 71 do not touch her so that (Jes?) punishment seize you. 
See also 6, 108.154. 8, 48. 10,95. I1, 115. 12,5 etc.; and after an 
interrogative, 6,149. 7, 81 have we any intercessors that they should 
intercede for us? 
1 45 is here slightly emphatic; but its position is due rather to the 
desire for rhythmical distinctness ; comp. 7wxd 1) Gen. 16, 3 (after 
Drax). 29, 28 (after a previous 1), v. 29; also Ley. 7, 7. 19 7 OF 
»7} would be extremely weak as an ending. 
G 
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of 


Ps. 61, 8 i221 yo. Job 9, 33. Neh. 13,19. Add likewise the 
passages in which the cohortative appears after jm) O that...: 
Isa. 27, 4. Ps. 55, 7 O that I had the wings ofa dove, 72308) TDIDR 
that I might fly away and be at rest. Job 23, 3-5. Compare Judg. 9, 


29. Jer.9,1, where the cohortative is preceded by 1; Job 6, 8f. 
(jussive). 


65. Sometimes the zmperative is found instead of the 
jussive, to express with rather greater energy the intention 
signified by the preceding verb’. 

Gen. 12, 2 and I will make thee into a great nation... 
i) and be (that thou mayest be) a blessing. 20, 7. Ex. 
3,10. 2 Sam. 21, 3 and wherewith shall I make expia- 
tion, 4373} and dless (that ye may bless) etc. 1 Ki. 1, 12 
‘O21, 2 Ki.s,10. Ruth x, 9. 4,21. Ps. 34, 27. 128, 5 
may Yahweh bless thee, 18 and see (that thou mayest 
see) the prosperity of Jerusalem | 


1 Compare Ewald, § 347°. 


CHAPTER Vi 


Lhe Imperfect with Strong Waw. 


66. By far the most usual method in which a series of 
events is narrated in Hebrew consists in connecting each 
fresh verb with the clause which precedes it by means of 
the so-called waw conversivum (*1) and the imperfect. 
This waw conversivum, in both meaning and use, is radi- 
cally different from the simple waw with shza’ (1), which 
is likewise prefixed to the imperfect: but it can always be 
at once recognized and distinguished from the latter by 
its peculiar form: before‘, 9, and n the waw conversivum 
uniformly has pathach, with dagesh in the letter following 
—the dagesh being, however, regularly dropped, from the 
difficulty of then pronouncing the double letter, before ° 
when accompanied by shwa’ ("J not 1): before & of 
the first person it has, with all but equal invariability, the 
compensatory long vowel games! (8281). 


1 The sole exceptions are a few occasions in Pi‘el, where pathach 
appears: Judg. 6,9 WIN. 20, 6. 2Sam.1,10. Ezek. 16, 10; cf. also 
Zech. 8,14. Ps. 73,16. 119, 163. Job 30, 26: and, according to some, 
Ps. 26,6. In Isa, 43, 28 it is probable, as Delitzsch suggests, that the 
punctuators (like the Targum) interpreted the verbs of the future, and 
pointed accordingly: LXX and Syriac render by the past. 

G 2 
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67. This singular construction is peculiar to Hebrew’: 
even beyond the limits of the Old Testament it occurs 
nowhere except in the fragment dating from the ninth 
century B.c., and preserved upon what is now known as 
the Moabite Stone?, and in such Hebrew of a later date 
as is composed in intentional imitation of the Biblical 
style*. The other Semitic languages do not hesitate to 
employ what might seem to be the very natural and 
obvious construction of the perfect and 1, in cases where 
the Hebrew regularly makes use of the impf. and *}: 
indeed the purest Hebrew almost uniformly shuns the 
perfect with } under these circumstances, and it is not till 
the later language, and even then only partially, that the 
latter is able to gain an acknowledged footing. Whatever 
be the origin of the pathach and following dagesh,—which 
are the two fundamental and essential* elements in the 





1 A few instances, however, occur apparently in the Samaritan Ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch ; see Uhlemann, Inst, Linguae Sam. § 64.1 Anm. 

? Where we find not merely }2)%)1, W191, 20%, AITNI, IWAN 
etc., but even the apocopated forms wyn), y281, 8x1. But the 
language of this inscription is, in fact, not materially different from 
Hebrew—even the fem. abs, in -ath and the masc. plur. in -in are 
not unknown to the Old Test. (see Ps. 16, 6. Judg. 5, 10)—the 
resemblance being especially striking in the style and genuine 
idiomatic colouring. (The English reader will find an excellent 
account of the Stone, attributed to Professor Wright, in the North 
British Review, Oct. 1870: if acquainted with German, he may con- 
sult, in addition, the monographs of Néldeke and Schlottmann.) 

8 For example, in the Hebrew version of the Book of Tobit, or in 
Josephus Gorionides. But it is not the idiom of the Mishna, or of 
the Rabbinical Commentators. 

* The occasional disappearance of the dagesh does not, of course, 
invalidate the truth of what is said; the duplication proper to the 
article is also in certain cases habitually dispensed with, 
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formula as a whole, whether they represent simply a 
stronger form of 1, appropriated for this use of the impf,, 
or whether (as suggested by Ewald, § 2312) they are the 
only surviving traces of some adverbial root lying con- 
cealed between the conjunction and the verb,—the prin- 
ciple upon which the /emse chosen is here employed, and 
the signification it must bear, will not, after what was said 
in Chap. III, be far to seek. The imperfect (from the 
point of view of the spectator) expresses what in German 
is called Eenfritt, and represents action as e¢ntrefend—two 
terms which may be rendered in English by zngress and 
ingressive. A succession of events need not invariably 
be regarded as a mere series of completed and inde- 
pendent wholes: each term may be conceived as having 


relations with the one preceding it; it may be viewed as | 
stepping in after it, as presenting itself to view through an |\ 


entrance prepared by its forerunner. The date at which | 


the ingress, or entry, is imagined to take place is deter- 
mined by the *}, which connects the new event with a 
point previously assigned in the narrative: the goal at 
which it sets out, the starting-point from which it takes 
its origin, and to which therefore it is relative, is fixed at 
the termination of the action denoted by the preceding 
verb. We thus see, firstly, that an event introduced by 
this construction is represented as zugressive or nascent : 
we see, secondly, that such an event does not then any 
longer stand by itself, it is the development, the continuation 
of the past which came before’. And history thus described 


1 By Ewald the construction is accordingly termed the relatively- 
progressive imperfect (das beziiglich-fortschreitende imperfectum), 
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may be compared to a gradually unfolding roll, in which 
each turn gently introduces a fresh phase to the eye. 


Obs. 1. The title waw conversive is a translation of the name 
JB 13, which originated with the old Jewish grammarians, who 
conceived the waw under these circumstances to possess the power 
of changing the signification of the tense, and turning a future into, 
a past, just as in a parallel case (to be examined hereafter), they 
imagined it capable of turning a past into a future’. Now that the 
theory of the Hebrew tenses has been entirely remodelled, and it is 
seen that they involve no intrinsic relation to actions as past or 
future, but only as completed or incomplete, irrespective of date, 
considerable objections have been raised against the old designation, 
and new ones proposed, such as vav relativum and vav consecutivum”. 





1 Compare Reuchlin, Rudimenta: Hebraica (Phorcae [Pforzheim] 
1806), p- 619, ‘Quamquam ne hoc quidem omiserim quod mihi de 
vau praepositiva particula humanissimus praeceptor meus ille Iaco- 
bus iehiel Loans doctor excellens (misericordia dei veniat super eum) 
apud Cecios discenti monstravit, Cum enim vau per seva notatum 
praeponitur verbo praeteriti temporis quod transfert accentum suum 
in ultimam, tunc idem verbum mutatur in tempus futurum , . 
Similiter cum praeponitur vau cum patha verbo futuri temporis, 
tunc futurum convertit in praeteritum.’ Cf. L. Geiger, Johann 
Reuchlin, pp. 105 ff. And so Glass, Philologiae Sacrae (Jenae 1634), 
p. 560, ed. Amst. 1711:—‘Specialiter observandum quod praeter 
copulandi usum, in verbis significationes commutet, praeteriti in 
significationem futuri, et contra.’ 

2 Vav relativum was a term always retained by Hitzig: its meaning 
will be evident after what has been stated in the text. It is, how- 
ever, a somewhat indistinct and vague expression, and not sufficiently 
characteristic and decided for the boldly-defined construction it is 
employed to designate. Vav consecutivum, originally suggested in 
1827 by Bottcher, has been adopted by Ewald and most modern 
grammarians and commentators. Certainly by its adoption we gain 
a convenient and uniform nomenclature, which embraces under a 
single category three separate usages—the consecutive or ‘ relatively- 
progressive’ voluntative (the subject of Chap. V in this book), the 
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Certainly, inasmuch as there is now no longer any“ future’ or ‘ past’ 
to need ‘conversion,’ the sense formerly attached to the term waw 
conversive must be given up. But this term has one great merit, the 
advantages of which cannot be over-estimated: it is a strongly dis- 
tinctive expression—a sign admirably adapted to keep the thing 
signified separate from anything which it may superficially resemble, 
and which may hence be liable to be confused with it in the mind. 
Nor is the term incapable of justification, even from the modern 
point of view. As Ewald, § 231, remarks, the and or and then 
brings the action described into a definite relation with some fixed 
point in the previously completed past, from and out of which it is 
regarded as arising and originating: now take away the ‘and’ which 
thus determines this relation (the ‘vav relativum,’ as it is called 
above), and the perfect will be the natural tense to employ, because 
all reference to the previous past is gone, the connexion of the 
action with its own antecedents is severed, and it is contemplated 
exclusively from the writer’s present. Although, therefore, the ‘waw 
‘conversive’ does not change the meaning of the tense, it does alter 
the aspect under which an action is conceived; it presupposes a 
point of view which demands on our part an effort of thought before 





consecutive or ‘relatively-progressive * imperfect (the subject of the 
present chapter), and the consecutive or ‘relatively-progressive ’ 
perfect (to be explained in Chap. VIII). But the title waw consecu- 
tive, to a person hearing it, seems naturally to suggest only the first 
of thése constructions, in which the second verb indicates an action 
expressly and designedly consequent upon the first: and even if its 
meaning be modified so as to include the other two, it must still 
obviously remain always ambiguous, without some additional word 
specifying which of the three is intended. And the danger from this 
source of confusion arising between the first and second usage is not 
diminished by the fact that the same voluntative form appears in 
both—after -1 no less than after}. It has been mainly with a 
view to preclude the possibility of any such confusion that I have 
thought it better to adhere to the term conversive: the name con- 
secutive, had it not thus met with another application, I should have 
felt inclined to appropriate to the usage described in Chap, V, which 
it seems to me exactly fitted to describe. 
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it can be appreciated and realized: it effects a modification suffi- 
ciently marked to render the retention of the old distinctive title 
fully justifiable. 

Obs, 2. The explanation here given of the nature of this construc- 
tion (which is, in effect, merely Ewald’s thrown with a little expan- 
sion into an English dress) was written before I had seen the follow- 
ing passage of Schréder’s Institutiones ad fundamenta linguae Hebraeae 
(Ulmae 1785), pp. 261 f., in which, in all essential points, the same 
view is not only anticipated, but stated also with singular lucidity: — 
‘ Praeter varios hosce usus, Futurum habet adhuc alium plane singu- 
larem, et Hebraeis peculiarem, quod illud vim accipit nostri Prae- 
teriti, et rem revera praeteritam designat, non tamen per se, et 
absolute, sed in relatione ad praecedens aliquod Praeteritum, spec- 
tatam. Quando enim diversae res factae, quae continua quadam 
serie aliae alias exceperunt, narrandae sunt, Hebraei primam quidem 
per Praeteritum, alias autem subsequentes, quas, ratione praecedentis, 
tamquam futuras considerant, per Futurum exprimunt. Hoc itaque, 
quia id, quod in relatione ad aliam rem praeteritam posterius et 
futurum fuit, notat, Futurum relativum dici potest.’ 


68, This use of the imperfect, which is so character- 
istic and important as to demand a separate chapter for 
its analysis, is, however, at the same time, closely parallel 
to some of the constructions already noticed in § 27. In 
instances such as Nl) DoWaN), WN DIN, Tr ty, 
the imperfect depicts action as incipient, in strict ac- 
cordance with what appears to have been the primitive 
signification of the tense: it is just in virtue .of this, its 
original meaning, that, in coalition with ‘1, it grew up into 
a fixed formula, capable of being generally employed in 
historical narrative. That a series of past facts should 
ever have been regularly viewed in this light (a supposition 
without which the construction before us remains unac- 
countable), that in each term of such a series the salient 
feature seized upon by language should be not its character 
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as past, but its character as nascent or ingressive, may 
indeed appear singular: but the ultimate explanation of it 
must undoubtedly lie in the mode of thought peculiar to 
the people, and here reflected in their language. Only, 
inasmuch as the formula became one of the commonest 
and most constant occurrence, it is probable that a distinct 
recollection of the exact sense of its component parts was 
lost, or, at any rate, receded greatly into the background, 
and that the construction was used as a whole, without 
any thought of its original meaning, simply as a form to 
connect together a series of past events into a consecu- 
tive narrative. 

69. The form which the imperfect takes after the *! 
is, however, very generally modified. It frequently, at 
any rate externally, resembles the voluntative—in the 
second and third person appearing as a jusszve, in the 
first person as a cohortakve. Without going here with 
any minuteness into the details (which must be sought in 
the larger grammars, such as Kalisch’s, which treat the 
accidence at length), we meet, for example, regularly 
with such forms as these, 18", WYN}, 72%, N2M, 272%, 
172381 etc. A second noticeable characteristic is this, 
that after waw conv. she fone frequently, though not 





1 Tn so far as verbs 9/5 are concerned, Béttcher, ii. 196 f., collects 
of the first pers. sing. forty-nine instances of the shortened form, 
against fifty-three in which it remains unabbreviated. In the other 
persons, however, the full form is very exceptional; e.g. 77) 
never, N71) four times (against some 130 instances of R171). ‘It is 
noticeable,’ Bottcher adds, ‘that in the entire Pentateuch there occur 
of the first pers. with = only two instances (Gen. 24, 48. Deut. 1, 
16 ff.), of the other persons none at all.’ 
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univertsally!, recedes. Accordingly we obtain D8", wan, 
DYBMAM Dan. 2,1, 1M, TM, WA, NVA ete. 


Obs. The cohortative form is so much less common than the 
jussive, that a few particulars respecting its usage (derived chiefly 
from Béttcher, ii. 199, and the list given by Stickel, Das Buch Hiob, 
pp- 151-4) will not be out of place. It occurs only at rare intervals 
except in two or three of the later writers, some ninety instances of its 
use being cited altogether. Thus, in the historical books (to 2 Sam.), 
it occurs Gen, 32,6. 41, 11. 43,21. Num. 8, 19. Josh. 24, 8 Kt. Judg. 
6,9. 10, 10,12. 12, 3. TSam. 2, 28, 28,15. 2 Sam. 4, 10. 7,9. 12, 6. 
22,24: but never in the books of Kings, or in Isaiah (unless it 
ought to be recognized in 43, 28: cf. § 66 note) ; and in the other pro- 
phets, only Jer. 11,18. 32,9. Ezek. 9,8. 16,11. Zech. 11,13. In 
the Psalms, 3, 6. 7, 5. (not 18, 24). 69,12. 90,10; and several times 
in Ps. 119. In Job, 1,15 ff. 19, 20, 29,17. It is principally found 
in those portions of Daniel, “Ezra, and Nehemiah where the narra- 
tive is told in the first person, In Ezra 7, 27-9, 6 there are seventeen 
instances of the first pers. with -ak, against only two without it (there 
is a third case, however, in 10, 2): it is here that its predominance 
is most marked. In Dan, 8-12 I have noticed ten cases with -ak, 
against eight without it (verbs 15 of course not reckoned): and in 
Neh, 1. 2. 4-7. 12,31. 13 the numbers are about thirty-two to 
thirty-seven, But it is not used by the writer of the Chronicles: a 
comparison of 1 Chr. 17,8 with 2 Sam. 7, 9 would seem to shew that 
he even intentionally rejected it: nor is it found in Zech. 1-8 although 
ON) occurs fifteen times and 13WN1 twice. In Esther, neither form 
is met with at all. 


70. We have here to ask two questions: firstly, what 
is the meaning of the apparently modal forms? secondly, 
what is the cause of the retrogression of the tone? 

It is maintained by Ewald, § 231°, that the imperfect 





1 Never in the Ist pers. sing. (in 1 Ki. 21,6. Ezek. 16, 6 the retro- 
cession is occasioned by position), and by no means always in the other 
persons; in pause, too, the tone reappears on the ultima, as ea 
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after *) possesses really a modal force: and he remarks 
in a note that such an assumption is especially necessary 
on account of the A= in the first person, which cannot 
otherwise be explained. Certainly the coincidence is a 
remarkable one, and constitutes a prima facie argument 
in favour of this view, which it is unquestionably difficult 
to meet. The same distinction of usage between the 
first person on the one hand, and the second and third 
on the other, is observable here, precisely as when the 
usual voluntative force is indisputably present : the former 


appears as a cohortative, the two latter as jussives. But | 


the impossibility of giving a satisfactory or even an 
intelligible account of the presence of a rea/ cohortative 
or jussive in forms descriptive of simple historical fact, 
constrains us to seek for some better explanation. Let 
us begin by considering the case of the second and third 
persons. It is, in the first place, obviously impracticable 
to do anything with the jussive, taken in its literal sense: 
a command, a permission, or a wish are all equally out of 
place in a form descriptive of the simple straightforward 
past. But even supposing we could overcome this diffi- 
culty by weakening and generalizing the force of the 
jussive mood in the manner attempted by Ewald’, there 





1 Ewald, § 231%, justifies the presence of what he conceives to be an 
actual voluntative on the ground that this form in itself at once puts 
the action described into motion, and so into an attitude of dependence 
on something else: in other words, the action is mobilized, and then 
requires some fixed point to which to attach itself; which is here 
supplied by the +) in the manner indicated in the text, § 67. But 
the unaltered imperfect is able (as we know) to ‘mobilize’ an action: 
and the dependency traceable in the jussive is something very unlike 
the dependency present in the -). In the former case, the dependency 
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still seem to be objections against imagining the form to 
be that ofa real jussive. In the first place, the alterations 
arising from abbreviation or apocopation extend over a 
much wider area than in the case of the actually existent 
jussive. Thus the jussive proper in the first person is 
extremely rare: but not only do we meet with 208) , 2H), 
etc., but some fifty instances are cited of verbs 7 s, which 
appear thus in the shortened form, some of them, as 
NIN}, TIN), being of repeated occurrence. And, secondly, 
the old termination of the second and third plural f-, 
which never occurs where the verb possesses a jussive 
force’, is certainly found after *}, e.g. Deut. 1, 22. 4, 11. 
Judg. 8,1. 11,18. Isa. 41, 5 al. On the other hand, there 
are phenomena which seem to reveal the direction in 
which the true explanation must be sought. The ques- 
tion was asked just now, What is the cause of the 





is negative and obstructive ; in the latter, it is positive and progres- 
sive: with the jussive it is not the primary consideration, and it 
operates only by retarding the wished-for event; with the -) it is 
directly involved, and it issues in preparing the way for its introduc- 
tion. I hope Ihave not misrepresented Ewald’s view in this note: I 
do not feel sure that I understand the sense of the words als von 
irgend etwas erst abhiingig in § 223° (cf. 136), nor do I derive 
material assistance from the explanatory addition § 231° ‘sofern 
dieser die handlung selbst schon in bewegung und folglich abhingig 
oder irgendwo sich fest ankniipfend sezt,’ which, if anything, only 
increases the obscurity that appears to me to hang over this concep- 
tion of dependency as attaching to the jussive. But, however this 
may be, nothing short of desperation could surely suggest such a 
sentence as this:—‘ The idea of the voluntative in no way tells against 
its application here, so soon as it is only conceded that, in a some- 
what wider import, it might denote generally that which is dependent 
and relative.’ Only, what a concession! 
* Bottcher, ii. 172, 200; compare, however, Ewald, § 225%, 
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retrocession of tone observable e.g. in FOX"? It cannot 
be accounted for by the supposition that the verb after *1 is 
a jussive, because ‘DN’, NW etc. are unheard of as inde- 
pendent jussive forms: where they do appear, their 
occurrence is in no way connected with the modal form 
as such, but is an accidental consequence of external 
circumstances. Thus, for example, Ps. 102, 19 NNI3NSN, 
Job 22, 28 TeDp., Ps, 104, 20 wry, the retrocession 
is evidently occasioned by the desire to obviate the con- 
currence of two tone-syllables: it is therefore occasioned 
by the accidental circumstance of posction. In verbs 7’, 
as 3°, the vowel in the ultima (as in the segolate nouns) 
is an auxiliary vowel; and the place of the tone is thus 
a secondary phenomenon : here, therefore, the apparent 
retrocession is due to the weak letter which constitutes 
the third radical of the verb. In no case is the jussive 
mood by itself sufficient to produce retrocession; nor, 
in fact, does it shew the smallest tendency to produce it. 
Even supposing, therefore, that the verb after ‘1 were 
jussive, this would fail to account for the retrocession of 


the tone. It can hardly be doubted that the true cause | 


lies in the heavy prefix *1, which was once probably, as 
the dagesh seems to shew, even heavier than it is now. 
The effect of this being added to the impf. would be 
to create a tendency to “ghten the latter part of the 
word, which would operate sometimes by simply causing 
the tone to recede, sometimes by giving rise to an accom- 
panying apocopation. It must be remembered that we 
have not much opportunity of watching in Hebrew the 
changes produced by an alteration at the degenning of 
a word: most of the variations in the vowels or the 
tone are the results of alterations at the ead of a word, 
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or of some modification in its relation to what follows 
it in the sentence rather than to what precedes. Thus 
the s¢. consir., the addition of a suffix, the presence of 
a heavy termination (aN>up, in contradistinction to a 
light one now), the proximity of a tone-syllable, all 

operate from below: instances of an influence working 
in the opposite direction are more difficult to find. The 
article, though followed, like +}, by dagesh, does not in 
Hebrew affect the termination of the word to which it 
is prefixed, or alter the position of the tone’. We are 
not, however, left entirely destitute of any indications as 
to the effect which a heavy prefix, in constant coalition 
with a flexible verb-form, might be expected to produce. 
| There are a few instances in which 28%, when closely 
united to a jussive by maggeph, gives rise to an alteration 
in the form of the verb similar to that observable after 
waw conversive: thus Ex. 23, 1 a ee 2 Sam. 17, 16 
jms : see further Deut. 2,9. 3, 26. 1Sam.9, 20. 1 Ki. 
2, 20. Prov. 30, 6. cf. Ex. 10, 28. Compare also AVIN-N, 
exactly like MUM, whereas without 5 the full form nnw 
is used with a jussive force Job 21, 20. And probably 
Ps. 21, 2 Qri parm and the sere in pry Qoh. 5, 14° are 
to be explained in the same way*. The case, then, as a 


1 In Arabic the addition of the art. does make a change in the 
termination: like the s¢. constr., it removes the so-called ‘ nunation.’ 
Thus kitdbun book, ’alkitabu the book; sd‘atun hour (xnyw Dan. 3, 
6 etc.), ’ass@‘atu the hour. : 

* See Ewald, § 224%; Bottcher, i. 166. ii. 172; Olshausen, § 229°. 

3 Compare the shorter form after 18 1 Ki. 8,1 5p 3x. 

* In the Psalm, however, the retrocession might be caused by the 
following tone-syllable 119 (the shwa’ not reckoning, precisely as 
Gen. 1,11; Kalisch’s remark, therefore, § 11, 5 end, requires qualifi- 
cation, see Gesenius, Lg. § 51. 14 Anm. I, or Ewald, § 100°), 
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whole, may be stated thus. On the one hand, the forms 
under discussion cannot be explained as jussives (for the 
jussive as such never assumes them), nor can they be ex- 
plained as arising from position (for they are found where \ 
no tone-syllable follows): they can only be explained as | 
arising from the influence of the ‘1 (for the presence of | 
this is the one property they possess in common), and 
this opinion is confirmed by the parallel instances which / 
have been just quoted’. 

Obs. There is one remaining ground upon which it might be 
thought possible still to defend the assumption ofa jussive. Granted 
the power of the -) to alter the place of the tone, it will be urged 
that such forms as nw, pp. would be most naturally treated as 
derived immediately from the jussives nd, Dp, rather than from the 
simple imperfects nv), D1p?. This certainly sounds plausible: but 
it must be remembered that no basis exists for the assumption that 
nw in nw.) must necessarily and exclusively be jussive: the -), 
which is able to produce naw1, IN) etc., is a sufficient cause to 
account for the presence of sere in nw); and when it had gone 





1 Ewald himself accounts in the same way for an analogous phe- 
nomenon in Arabic (Gramm. Arab. i. p.124). Lam, ‘not, always 
takes an impf. after it, just as D1 generally does in Hebrew: but 
the impf. is universally in the jusstve mood, ‘Thus the unmodified 
impf. of xazzala, ‘to bring down,’ is yunazzilu (he will, used etc, to 
bring down), whereas the jussive is yunazzil; and so we find Qor. 
3,144 lam yunazzil in the sense of ‘he has not brought down,’ 
185 lam yaf‘alé (not yaf‘aliina) ‘they have not done.’ The con- 
junction is always closely followed by the verb, no intervening words 
being permitted: accordingly Ewald writes, ‘Quare ob nexum hunc 
praepositi a vique certé pronunciandi necessarium et perpetuum 
forma verbi in fine brevius pronunciatur.’ And if a double origin for 
the shortened form is postulated for Arabic (‘ ex duplici quae formam 
decurtatam postulet causa,’ ibid.), it may be conceded, without any 
greater hesitation, for Hebrew. 
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thus far, when it had produced nw" out of nws, the tendency 
visible elsewhere could not have failed to operate here likewise, so 
as from nw) to give rise to nw:17, Such instances only require us 
to suppose ‘wo stages in the action of the -1; the possibility of the 
first stage is fully made out by the effects observable in other cases, 
and when once this is admitted, the second will follow as a matter 
of course. 


71, The form before us, then, is only apparently, not 
really, jussive: it exhibits, in fact, one of those acczdenial 
coincidences not unknown to language. Why the short- 
ened form was selected for the jussive may be uncertain, 
though we know the fact that it was so selected: we seem, 
at least partially, to detect some reasons why it appears 
after *}, but there is no indication that the identity of 
form in the two cases, such as it is (for we have seen that 
it is not perfect throughout), originated in an intentional 
adoption of the jussive as such, 

72. The explanation of the A-in the first person is 
more difficult, It should, however, be borne in mind that 
even in the cohortative proper, the -22 does not add to 
the simple imperfect the ‘intentional’ signification ex- 
pressed by that mood: the signification is already there, 
and the new termination merely renders it more promi- 
nent. This seems clear from the fact that the imperfect 
may—and in verbs V5, if such an idea is to be expressed 
at all, mus/—in its unmodified form signify an intention 
or desire. ‘The termination, therefore, is not specially 
cohortative or intentional, it is merely zv/ensive : and we 








1 Through an intermediate yashith, Ewald, §§ 33°, 224%, Olshausen, 
§§ 57°, 228%, 

? This indeed is the form which almost everywhere occurs: see, 
however, Gen. 47, 11, and Bottcher, § 497. 9. 
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are at least relieved of the logical contradiction involved 
in the supposition that a real cohortative form was used 
in the mere description of a past fact. The time and 
mode of occurrence are here, of course, limited by the 
prefixed 1; and if (as appears probable) the -ah was felt 
to indicate the direction in which the will exerted itself, 
or to add emphasis to the idea of movement conveyed by 
the tense, its use with the first person would be nothing 
surprising or inappropriate. 

Obs. Compare Stickel, Das Buch Hiob, p.151, who supposes that 
in the cohortative the influence of the -ahk is exerted in giving 
prominence to the feelings internally actuating the speaker, while 
with the first person after ) it lays stress upon the results externally 
produced. He is thus often able to imitate the effect of it inGerman 
by the use of him, as 1093) ‘und wir traumten hiz:’ so in English 
772W7N) °N12w might be very fairly represented by ‘I lay down, and 
slept away,’—hin is, however, capable of a wider application than our 
away. Delitzsch (on Ps, 3, 6 and Gen. 32, 6) speaks of the -ah as a 
termination welches .. . die Lebendigkeit des Verbalbegriffs steigert. 

Another suggestion is due to Prof. Aug. Miiller (in the Luwth. 
Zeitschrift, 1877, p. 206). The form of the impf. after -1 became, 
through the influence of this prefix (as explained, § 70), identical 
externally with that of the jussive: and hence, in process of time, 
the difference in origin of the two was forgotten. But, as the other 
parts of both moods fell into disuse, the cohortative came to be 
practically regarded as the first person of the jussive, and conse- 
quently was used in cases analogous to those in which the form 
outwardly identical with the jussive made its appearance, i.e. after 
waw conversive. In other words, 11 resembled the real jussive 
aw: and then, through the influence of a false analogy, 72)oN) 
came gradually into use by the side of it. 


73. We may now proceed to examine the manner in 
which this construction is employed: and, in the first 
place, let us enquire more closely into the nature of 
the relation in which an action thus introduced may stand 
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towards the preceding portion of the narrative. The 
most obvious and frequent relation is naturally that of 
simple chronological succession, Gen. 4, 8 and Qayin rose 
up 3" and slew him: but of this there is no need 
to give further examples, as they abound throughout the 
historical portions of the Old Testament. 

74, At times, however, when of the two ideas thus 
connected, one is really a conseguence of the other, it is 
convenient and desirable to make this fact more explicit 
in English by translating and so: similarly, where the two 
ideas are in reality contrasfed we may with advantage make 
the contrast more perspicuous by rendering and _yei. 

Thus (a) Gen. 20,12 and so she became my wife. 
23, 20 OP* and so the field was ensured to Abraham. 
Ps. 92,11. Jer. 20,17 because thou didst not kill me 
from the womb so} ¢haf my mother might have become 
my tomb (the two verbs are strictly co-ordinated under 
“wy, but the relation between them in English can hardly 
be exhibited except as above). Gen. 12, 19 APN). 31, 27 
why didst thou not tell me TN and so? I could have 
sent thee away ( = ‘that so I might have sent thee away,’ 
or more freely, but avoiding the change of mood, ‘and so 
give me the opportunity of sending thee away’) with mirth? 
Isa. 36, 9 and so or so then thou trustest. 

(8) Gen. 32, 31 I have seen God face to face, byamy and 
yet my soul is delivered. 49, 24 and yet his bow dwelleth 





1 sm) is, however, not the same as ‘77n1: could we use the same 
person in translating, we should escape all danger of confusing them : 
‘because thou didst not kill me and let my mother become my tomb.’ 

2 Above, ‘so’ pointed to the actual consequences of a real occur- 
rence, here it points to the imaginary consequences of a hypothetical 
occurrence (killing, telling’). 
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(in spite of 23). Deut. 4, 33 did ever people hear the 
voice of God... $MM and live (= and yet live)? 5, 23. 
Judg. 1,35 722M). 2 Sam. 3, 8 and yet thou visitest upon 
me. 19,29 nwmi. Isa. 49,14. Mal. 1, 2. 

Sometimes the consequence is also the climax; in other 
words, a sentence summarizing the result of the events 
just before described is introduced by ‘1: the apparent 
tautology may then be avoided in English by rendering 
so or thus, as is often done in our Version, Ex. 14, 30. 
Judg. 4, 23. 9,56. 20, 46. 1Sam.17, 50. 31, 6. 

75. But chronological sequence, though the most 
usual, is not the sole principle by which the use of *) 
conv. is regulated. Where, for example, a transaction 
consists of two parts closely connected, a Hebrew nar- 
rator will often state the principal fact first, appending 
the concomitant occurrence by help of +3; or again, in 
describing a series of transactions, he will hasten at once 
to state briefly the issue of the whole, and afterwards, as 
though forgetting that he had anticipated, proceed to 
annex the particulars by the same means: in neither of 
these cases is it implied that the event introduced by °} is 
subsequent to that denoted by the previous verb; in 
reality the two *! are paradlel, the longer and the shorter 
account alike being attached by *! to the narrative preceding 
them both. Instances: (a) Ex. 2, ro she called his name 
Moses; and she said’. Judg. 16, 23. 1 Sam. 7,12. 18, 11. 
25,5. 2 Ki.1,2; (8) Gen. 27, 247 WON" (not subsequent 





1 Elsewhere we find » as Gen. 4, 25. 16,13. Ex. 2, 22 etc., or 195 
as 1Sam. 4, 21; or NN) precedes NIPN) as Gen. 29, 33 etc. 
2 For some of these references, compare Hitzig, Feremia, p. 288, 
Battcher, ii. p. 214, and especially Ewald, Komposition der Genesis 
H 2 
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to ps1", v.23: the words of the blessing do not, as 
might have been expected, follow immediately, but only 
after the particulars accompanying it have been described, 
vv. 24-242). 37, 6 (describing how Joseph told his dream ; 
Bb is anticipatory). 42, 21 ff. (the details of the compendious 
13 WY", V. 20). 45, 21-24. 48, 17 (notice MW, § 39 §).: Ex. 
40, 18. Num. 13, 22-24 Keil. Judg. 5, 1 (see 4, 24). 6, 27- 
20, 36-46 (details of the rout described generally v. 45). 
1 Sam. 10, 9-11. Josh, 18, 8 (18%) after 125"). 

76. Inthe instances just mentioned, the disregard of 
chronological sequence is only apparent: but others occur 
in which no temporal relation is implied at all, and asso- 
ciation in ¢hought is the principle guiding the writer rather 
than association in “me. Thus ‘) may be used to intro- 
duce a statement immediately suggested by a preceding 
- word or phrase; it is even, occasionally, joined to a 
substantive standing alone, in order to expand its meaning 
or to express some circumstance or attribute attaching to 
it. Or, secondly, a fresh circumstance is mentioned, in the 
order in which it naturally presents itself for mention at the 
stage which the narrative has reached; or a new account 
commences, amplifying the preceding narrative regarded 
as a whole, and not meant merely to be the continuation, 
chronologically, of its concluding stage: in both these 
cases, also, *) is employed. 

Examples: (a) Gen. 36, 14 TOR, 32 (epexegetical of 
31°). -.45, 7 snd) (connected in thought only with z. 6). 
46, 18.25. Num. 4, 40. 44. 10, 28 1D"). 20, 15 (expansion 





(1823), pp. 151-156. On such occasions (in Ewald’s words) the 
narrator ‘iiberspringt Mittelglieder um das Ziel zu erreichen:" he is 
then compelled ‘durch Nebenumstinde zu erliiutern und zu erginzen, 
was sein Hile eben iiberspringen hatte,’ 
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of the Axdn v.14). 33, 3- Josh. 22,17 is the iniquity of 
Peor too little for us... nm when there was (lit. ‘and 
there was’) the plague in the congregation? Judg. 11, 1), 
-1Sam.15,17 yet art thou head etc., amd Yahweh hath 
anointed thee etc. 2 Sam.14,5 WN no. 1 Ki. rr, 15 
(developes a particular episode in Hadad’s life, in con- 
tinuation of 14>: cf. 1 Sam. 25, 2b). Isa. 49, 7 for the sake 
of Yahweh who is faithful, (and) the Holy One of Israel 
who hath chosen thee (lit. ‘avd he hath chosen thee,’—a 
fresh idea loosely appended by the help of ‘1). It is also 
sometimes used in order to explain and define Awy, as 
Gen. 31, 26. 1 Sam. 8, 8. 1 Ki. 2, 5. 18, 13 (R38) = how 
Ihid):. cf. Neh. 13,17. 

(8) Gen. 2, 25. 5,5 9". 41, 56 ptm (synchronizing 
with 12¥). Ruth 2, 23. Num. 10, 35. 15,32. 1 Sam. 14, 
25b. 49. 1 Ki. 5, 2. 12. 26>. 2 Ki. 17, 7 ff; Ex. 4, 31’. Isa. 
39, 1 he sent messengers YOU" and he heard? (parallel, 
2 Ki. 20, 12 pow °). 64, 4 NON (comp., however, Del.’s 
note); Prov. 12, 13». Job 14, 10» (new statements parallel 
to those in the first clauses). 





1 Where LXX, however, read 170). 

2 This instance is such an extreme one that Delitzsch and others 
are doubtless right in supposing the reading pnw) to have arisen 
out of that in Kings by the corruption of 3 into. LXX has yap. 
and Peshito S. We find the two letters confused elsewhere : 
1Sam. 2,21 (where in the Speaker’s Commentary, ‘that’ must be a 
slip of the pen for ‘when:’ the hat which follows °1”1 would, of 
course, be represented by 1, § 78, and, moreover, requires always 
some intervening clause) 1pp °) makes no sense, and we must from. 
LXX restore 175°); similarly Jer. 37,16. Compare also, in the Heb. 
text itself, 802) 1 Chr.17, 14 for JRDD 2 Sam, 7,175 and in LXX 
for 1 Sam. 2, 33. 4,7. 24, 20. 2Sam. 3, 21. 5,6 (apparently 19°Di7). 
4,16. 14,10. 19, 7 (LXX 6), and 2 for 1 1Sam. 1, 23 (so too Pesh., 
and, probably, rightly), 2 Sam. 20, I. st 
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(y) Judg.17, 1. 1Sam.9, 1. 18, 6. 1 Ki. 7, 13 (the entire 
buildings having been described, the part taken in their 
erection by Hiram is mentioned separately’). 2 Ki. 18, 1 
(comp. the date in 17, 6); cf. Ex.12,1 (if in 11, 4 be 
meant the night’ of the day on which the words were 
spoken: see the date, 12, 3). 


Obs. It is a moot and delicate question how far the imperfect with 
1 denotes a pluperfect. There is, of course, no doubt that it may 
express the continuation of a plupf.: e.g. Gen. 31, 34 had taken and 
placed them ; but can the impf. with -) introduce it? can it instead of 
' conducting us as usual to a sweceeding act, lead us back to one which 
_ is chronologically anterior? The impf. with :) is, in the first place, 
certainly not the usual idiom chosen by Hebrew writers for the 
purpose of expressing a plupf.: their usual habit, when they wish to 
do this, is to interpose the subject between the conjunction and the 
verb, which then lapses into the perfect, a form which we know, 
§ 16, allows scope for a plupf. signification, if the context requires 
it’, This will be evident from the following examples :—Gen. 24, 
62 81 pry) and Isaac had come: the writer wishes to combine two 
streams, so to speak, in his narrative: he has (1) brought Rebekah 
to the termination of her journey, but (2) desires to account for 
Isaac’s presence at the same spot. In order thus to prepare the way 
for their meeting, he is obliged to go back, and detail what had taken 
place anterior to the stage at which his narrative has arrived; he 
therefore starts afresh with the words 81 pry), the whole of wv, 62 f. 
bears reference to Isaac, and the two streams, terminated respectively 
by ‘J°) v. 61 and N14) v, 63, converge inxwn) v.64. So 31, T9725) 
77 and Laban had gone away (before Jacob left Paddan-aram, 18 f.: 
122m), because the possibility of Rachel’s stealing the Teraphim is a 





* LXX, it may be noticed, place the section 7, 1 3-51 more natur- 
ally after 6, 36: but even in that case, the force of the *) remains 
the same. 

* It will be understood that the pf. in this position does not always 
bear a plupf. signification: it is often so placed simply for the purpose 
of giving emphasis to the subject (see further App, I). 
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consequence of Laban’s absence). 34. Num. 13, 22 had been built. 
Josh. 6, 22. 18, 1 (wan) would have suggested that the subjugation 
was subsequent to the meeting at Shiloh). 1 Sam. 9,15 (notice the 
crucial significance of 1M D1). 25,21 (David's thoughts b:fore 
meeting Abigail). 28,3. 2Sam.18,18. 1 Ki.14,5. 22,31. 2 Ki. 7, 
17. 9, 16° (obviously prior to Jehu’s arrival): in each of these 
passages, by avoiding -1, the writer cuts the connexion with the 
immediately preceding narrative, and so suggests a plupf* Ob- 
serve also how Ezekiel abandons his customary formula (3, 22. 
8, 1>, 14, 2. 20, 2) as soon as he has occasion to carry his nar- 
rative back, 33, 22, over the space of twelve hours. And in the 
second place, the mode of connexion which, as usage shews us, : 
was suggested by ‘1, and which is recognized by all grammarians, is 
with difficulty reconcilable with the idea of a pluperfect: for the | 
consecution inherent in the one seems to be just what is excluded by 
the other. Under these circumstances we shall scarcely be wrong in 
hesitating to admit it without strong and clear exegetical necessity. 
Let us examine, therefore, the passages in which the pluperfect 
signification of +1 has been assumed, whether by the native Jewish 
grammarians, or (through their influence) by the translators of the 
Authorized Version, or, within narrower limits, by modern scholars: 
many, it will be observed, break down almost immediately. Kalisch, 
§ 95. 3, cites Gen. 2, 2. 26,18. Ex.11,1. But Gen. 2,2 is not an 
instance: see Delitzsch’s note, and below § 149”.: while in 26, 18 
Dionp) (which the note in Kalisch’s Commentary shews to be the 
verb intended) is simply the continuation of the plupf. 1pm. In Ex, 
11, 1 the narrative is obscure, owing to its not being so circumstan- 
tial as in the preceding chapters: but it is important to notice that, 
apart from the grammatical question, the interpretation is not 





1 In Gen. 20, 4. 1 Sam. 14,27 *1 could not have been used on 
account of the negative: but even here it may be noticed that the 
same order of the words is observed. Compare Pusey, Lectures on 
Daniel, p. xix, who speaks similarly of this idiom as one ‘which 
expresses a past time, anterior to what follows, but in no connexion 
of time with what precedes;’ the reader who refers further to 
p. Ixxxvi (ed. 2) will find a considerable list of instances (all cases 
in which the verb is 77) to add to the one I have given. 
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relieved, even though 1x11 be rendered by a plupf.: if this verb be 
supposed to relate to any period anterior to the ninth plague—Aben 
Ezra suggests 4, 23, Keil 3, 19-22—the sense of IM& 913 71D is 
sacrificed: if, on the other hand, it be interposed between ro, 2 3 and 
10, 24, then, since the terms of the declaration are in no way con- 
ditional, it will be evidently premature. All difficulty ceases, and 
the tense 1x») retains its usual force, if the interview 11, 4-8 be 
regarded as a different one from that of 10, 24-29); nor is the lan- 
guage of 10, 28 f. conclusive against this view, for it would be quite 
in keeping with Pharaoh’s character, when his passion cooled, to 
relent from the threat which is there expressed by him, and which is 
at any rate broken, subsequently (12, 31), on both sides?, From 
Hitzig we obtain Isa, 8, 3. 39, 1. Jer. 39, 11. Jon. 2,4. But in the 
first of these passages the supposition is not required; the second is 
a more than doubtful instance to appeal to (p. 101 m.); the third may 
be explained by § 75 8 (or 76 y): and on the fourth, Dr. Pusey 
(Minor Prophets, ad loc.) corrects the A. V. thus:—‘For Thou hadst 
[didst] cast me into the deep. Jonah continues to describe the ex- 
tremity of peril’ etc. Keil adopts the plupf. for Gen. 2, 19, com- 
paring Judg. 2,6. 1 Ki. 7, 13ff. 9,14. But Judg. 2, 6 is an uncertain 
passage to rely upon: the verse itself is a repetition of Josh. 24, 28, 
where it agrees perfectly with the context; see also the Speaker's 
Comm. ii. 124 (8). 1 Ki. 7 has been dealt with already, § 76: 9,14 
is obscure: but the verse seems to be in continuation of 11°. Gen, 
2, 19 even Delitzsch rejects, though allowing that the plupf. rendering 
is possible, and citing for it Isa. 37, 5. Jon. 2, 4. Isa. 37, 5, however, 
belongs to § 75 8: and in Gen. the plupf. sense seems to me to be 
quite inadmissible, for the reason quoted below on Judg. 1, 8. 





* Comp, 1 Ki. 1, 28 from which it is plain that, though the narra- 
tive does not mention it, Bathsheba must have withdrawn after the 
interview, vv. 15-22. 

* It is indeed stated in the Speaker's Commentary, ad loc., that Smith, 
Pentateuch, pp. 557-560, ‘completely disposes of the objections of 
German and English critics’ to the rendering had said; but this is 
one of those adventurous statements, in which Canon Cook is, per- 
haps, too apt to indulge. The reader who consults the volume 
referred to will find (p. 113) merely four of the least conclusive pas~ 
sages cited, viz. Judg, 1,8, Ex.12,1, 18, 2. 2 Sam. 5, 8. 1 Chr, 21, 6, 
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Further: Gen. 12,1 A. V. (see § 76 y). Ex. 4,19, where Aben Ezra 
explains 18 1151; but the v., as Keil supposes, may well refer to 
a distinct occasion; 27 (cf. v.14: still 1987) is not necessarily 
anterior to vv..20-26); 18,2 (where, however, np), as Gen. 12,5 
etc,, refers naturally to Jethro’s action in taking Zipporah for the 
purpose mentioned v. 5: to ¢ake in in the sense of receive, entertain is 
HDX not mp). 32,1 (doubtless a strong case, unless it may be 
fairly explained by § 76 y); 32, 29 and 33,5 A.V. (as also A.E.), but 
comp. Keil: Lev. 9, 22 117) (Kimchi ; also Abulwalid, Sefer harigmah, 
p. 22, ed. Goldberg, 1856). Judg.1, 8 A.V. (see the note in the 
Speaker's Comm., where the Bishop of Bath and Wells remarks with 
truth, that ‘there is nothing in the original to suggest or justify such 
a change of tense’ as had fought for \nm91). 1 Sam. 14, 24 A.V. (so 
Kimchi, yynwn 123); but see Keil); 17,13 (§ 768). 23, 6 (com- 
pared with 22, 20; the v., however, though the latter part is obscurely 
worded and probably corrupt (p. 109), relates apparently to a sub- 
sequent stage in the flight of Abiathar, and is meant to describe how, 
when in company with David in Ke‘ilah, he had the ephod with him). 
2Sam.5, 8 (=1Chr. 21,6: a detail connected with the capture of 
Zion described in v. 7, § 75 B). I Ki. 13,12 A. V., Kimchi, but in 
this passage, which is perhaps the strongest that can be urged in 
favour of the plupf. sense of *1, it is remarkable that the four chief 
ancient versions agree in rendering the verb, as though it were hifil, 
‘And his sons shewed him,’ etc. (ax73)): certainly, we should have 
expected to find 17379), but it is possible that the omission of the 
suffix (unusual as it is in such a case as this) may have led to the 
Masoretic punctuation 1x7°3. 2 Ki. 20, 8 (mm, v. 7, anticipatory, 
§ 75 6). Isa. 38, 21.22: but it is plain that these two verses are 
accidentally misplaced: they should (as was long ago remarked 
by Kimchi, in his Commentary; similarly Bp. Lowth, cited in Mr. 
Cheyne’s note) occupy the same position as in 2 Ki. 20, 7f., and 
follow v. 6. Isa. 64, 4 (Kimchi }2xor 1331: see § 768). Zech. 7, 2 
A. V., Kimchi (see Wright, The Prophecies of Zechariah, 1879, p. 162). 
Job 2, 11” and Dan. 1,9 A.V. (not necessary). Neh. 2,9” (? § 75 B). 
In Josh. 24,12. Ps. 78, 23 (A. E., Kimchi; comp. A.V.) the narrative 
is doubtless not intended to be strictly chronological (cf. 105, 28 f.); 
and it would be very artificial to render Num. 7,1 And it had come 
to pass etc. on account of the date being a month earlier than that of 
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I,1 (see Ex. 40,17); a distinct section here commences, and the 
case is rather similar to Ex. 12,1 (§ 76). 

Such are the passages from which our conclusion has to be drawn. 
In those occurring at the beginning of a narrative, or paragraph, 
there are, we have seen, reasons for presuming that the chronological 
principle is in abeyance, and that it is not the intention of the author, 
or compiler, to express the precise temporal relation with the occur- 
rence last described. Some of these apparent instances have arisen, 
doubtless, from the manner in which the Hebrew historical books 
are evidently constructed, distinct sections, often written by different 
hands, being joined together without regard to formal unity. Others 
of the alleged instances are cases in which a circumstantial detail 
belonging to a preceding general statement is annexed by means of 
"1: that here, however, it is not equivalent to a true pluperfect, is 
manifest as soon as the attempt is made to render into English 
accordingly; a translation such as ‘ And David took the stronghold 
of Zion: the same is the city of David. And David had said in that 
day,’ etc. stands self-condemned. I find it difficult to believe that in 
the midst of a continuous piece of narrative, such as Gen. 2,19, or 
even Ex, 11,1, it is legitimate to abandon the normal and natural 
sense of +} in favour of one which, at best, rests upon precarious and 
unsatisfactory instances, and which, had it been designed by the author, 
could have been easily and unambiguously expressed by a slight 





* In Josh. LXX read d&Sexa, whence it has been conjectured that 
the allusion is not to the well-known defeat of Sihon and Og, but 
to some later incident not otherwise recorded : see Hollenberg, Der 
Charakter der Alexandr. Uebersetzung des Buches Fosua (Moers, 1876), 
p. 16, or in Studien u, Kritiken, 1874, p. 488. 

A few additional passages, referred to chiefly by Jewish authorities, 
will be felt at once to be inconclusive: Gen. 2, 8 A. E. (see also his 
note on I, 9). 26,18 1pm) aw) (Rashi: 33m prs’ yoow O77) 
yam). Ex. 14, 21 (Kimchi: oon ow J2 IMR) DT Wpad 729) 
M2779). 16, 20 (Ki.: weaw in). Num. 1,48 A.V. 1Sam.17, 21 
A.V. Jon. 1,17 A.V. (see 4, 6. 7). Job 14, 10 v5). Kimchi’s view 
may be seen also in his Michlol, p. 50%, ed. Fiirth (1793), or p. 442°, 
ed. Lyck (1842): "wx Sym DIP ay Iw yO Aw 1% wr 
wap. (Other instances may probably be found in A.V.) 
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change of order. For when a Hebrew writer wishes to explain or 
prepare the way for what is to follow by the mention of some fact 
which lies outside the main course of his narrative, the passages 
quoted at the beginning of this note seem to shew conclusively that 
he purposely disconnects it with what precedes, by: the choice of a 
construction not suggestive of chronological sequence, which, in 
these two cases, would have given us respectively 13° DONO 17) 
and 198 777%). The authority of the Jewish grammarians, strange 
as it may seem to say so, must not be pressed; for although they 
have left works which mark an era in the development of Hebrew 
grammar, and are of inestimable value for purposes of exegesis, still 
their syntactical, no less than their phonetic principles, have con- 
stantly to be adopted with caution or even rejected altogether. 
Their grammar is not the systematization of a living tradition, it is a 
reconstruction as much as that of Gesenius, or Ewald, or Philippi, 
but often, unfortunately, without a sound basis in logic or philology. 
And a question such as that now before us is just one upon which 
their judgment would be peculiarly liable to be at fault. All that 
a careful scholar, like Mr. Wright (7. c.), can bring himself to admit, 
with reference to the plupf. sense of ‘1, is that while ‘no clear 
instances can be cited in which it is distinctly so used,’ there are 
cases in which ‘something like an approximation to that signification 
can be detected.’ And it is rejected unreservedly by Bottcher, ii. 
p- 215 f. (see in particular, § 980.4); by Quarry, Genesis, pp. 99, 418 5 
and by Dr. Pusey, who on Jonah 4, 5 writes, ‘Some render, contrary 
to grammar, “ And Jonah had gone,” etc,’ 


77, So much for the logical relation subsisting between 
the two ideas connected by ‘1: we must now consider the 
nature of the fresh action which is thus introduced. 

Most commonly, and especially in the historical books, 
as in the passage Gen. 4, 8 cited above, the fresh action 
both developes and finishes in the past. But it may 
likewise so happen that the action is of such a character 
that while itself starting or developing in the past, its 
results continue into the present—terminating there or 
not, as the case may be: or, thirdly, the action may 
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originate wholly in the present. Future time is mever 
expressed by 1, except where the prophetic perfect has 
preceded, or where the principle involved in it is really 
present. Nor does it express modality: Ps. 8, 6 #77507) 
does not follow 127p5n, in dependence upon %5, but intro- 
duces a fresh fact: cf. Ezek. 13, 19. 

78. It will hardly be necessary to cite instances in 
which the new action lies wholly in the past. Notice 
must, however, here be taken of a construction which 
is of constant occurrence in the historical books of the 
Old Testament. When the Hebrew writers have occa- 
sion in the course of their narrative to insert a clause 
specifying the circumstances under which an action takes 
place, instead of introducing it abruptly, they are in the 
habit of (so to speak) preparing the way for it by the use 
of the formula ‘7! and z/ was or came fo pass. Thus in 
place of TIN WS NTT NY, particularly in the earlier 
books’, preference is generally given to the form NY2 ua 
“SON NIT and tt came to pass, at that time, and or that 
Abimelech said etc., Gen. 21, 22. And the same con- 
struction is usual with every kind of temporal or adverbial 
clause, whatever be the particle by which it is introduced, 
e.g. Gen. 4,3 0 ppd. 8 mwa donna. 109, 17 ONS. 
34 NINH. 20,13 WN. 26,8°. The sentence is not, 
however, always resumed by *) as in the example quoted, 
though this is the most frequent form: the } may be omit- 
ted, or be separated from the verb, and then the perfect will 








Contrast, for instance, Ezra 9, 1. 3. 5. Io, 1; 2 Chr. 7,1 and often 


nyb39) (1 Ki. 8, 54 nyb39 79). 12, 7. 15,8. But Nehemiah com- 
monly makes use of 17°). 

* Of an exceptional type are 1Sam.10, 11, 11,11 DANWIT 7) 
yy). 2 Sam. 2, 23 (comp. § 121 Obs. 1). 
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reappear. Thus the main sentence may be resumed (1) 
by the perfect alone, as Gen. 14, 1f. 40,1. Ex. 12,41). 51. 
16, 22.247. Deut. 1, 3. 9,11. 1Sam. 18, 30. Isa. 7, 1. Jer. 
36, 1.16. Ezek. 1,1 etc., or, though more rarely, by the 
impf.! if the sense be suitable, Judg. 11, 40. 1 Ki. 9, rof. 
(with tx). 44,28. 2 Ki. 4, 8b. Jer. 36, 23. Or (2) by 73 
as Gen.15,17. 29,25. 42,35 (D'p on). 2 Ki. 2,11. 
13, 21 al. Or (3) by} with the subject before the verb, as 
Gen. 7,10. 22,1. 41,1. Ex.12, 29. 34, 29. Josh. 6, 8. 
1 Sam. 18, 1. 2 Sam. 13, 30 al.? 

But (1) with } and (3) without } are alike exceedingly 
rare: 2 Chr. 24,11 (where, however, 82) is frequentative ; 
see Chap. VIII); 1Sam. 23, 6 (corrupt). perh. 1 Ki. 21, 1°. 

79. We may now pass to those cases in which the 
action, or its results, continues into the writer’s present: 
here, as with the perfect in the parallel instances, it is 
often best to translate by a present. Thus Gen. 32, 5? 
TOs), Ex. 4, 23 WON) and I say (have said, in the imme- 
diate past), let my son go, {N21 and thou refusest (or hast 
refused) to let him go*. Num. 22, 11 D3". Josh. 4,9 
nw and ¢hey are there unto this day. 1 Ki. 8, 8. 19, 10 








1 This, if a frequentative, is more usually preceded by 77) (§ 12). 

2 It may, perhaps, be thought that in these cases the clause 
beginning by the perfect or } is rather a subordinate circumstantial 
clause (see Appendix I), and that the real continuation of °°) is 
afforded by the *1 following. This is possible ; but in some of the 
instances quoted this sequence does not occur, and in others the 
clause itself has not the appearance of being subordinate. 

3 Ezek. 9, 8 the monstrous 18WN2) seems to be a confusion of two 
readings, 183) (to be explained by § 159), and rxwe1 (cf. 1 Ki. 
1g, 10 for the position of 928). 

4 With this sentence as a whole, cf. Jer. 23, 2. 84. 17- 
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and \ alone am left, and they seek (have sought and con- 
tinue seeking) my life to take it away. Isa. 3,16. 30, 12. 
41,5 fYNNN IIAP. 50, 7 PIN. 59, 15 zs or has become miss- 
ing. Hos. 8, 10.13. Hab.1, 3 7%. 14. 3,19. Ps. 35, 21. 
38, 13 (Aave Jaed and continue to lay snares). 52,9. 55, 6. 
119, 90 and tt abidelh. Job 11, 3f. 7,14 and (so) my soul 
breferreth suffocation. 14,17. 30, 11f. Gen. 19, 9 this one 
entered to sojourn (here), DIBY DEY and goes on to play 
the judge amidst us! 31,15. 2 Sam. 3, 8 1PM). Job 10,8 
‘sya and (yet) thou goest on to swallow me up: cf. Ps. 
144, 3 what is man WIM) and (yet) thou kxowest him? 
Isa. 51, 12 who art thou, and (yet) thou farest etc. Prov. 
30, 25-27. 

Even where the event spoken of has not actually been 
accomplished, Jer. 38, 9 and he ts going on to die (we might 
have expected N23, cf. Gen. 20, 11: but ‘Ebed-melekh 
sees Jeremiah on the very road to death). Job 2, 3 and 
thou ar¢ enticing me. Ps. 29, 10 Yahweh sat at the deluge 


WY" and Yahweh szffeth on (from that moment went on 
and continues sitting) a king for ever (not shad/ or will sit, 
which would break the continuity existing in the writer’s 
mind between the two actions described: moreover, the 
future would, according to uniform usage, have been 
expressed by WM", or at least 2". The addition of 
nbyyd does not necessitate our rendering by the future 
any more than in the cases where it occurs with a perfect, 
Peito, 0%. 94,2); “4%, 13 Drive TEP IDSA, Amos 1, rr 
(similarly with sy). 1 Chr, 23, 25 and dwelleth in Jeru- 
salem for ever. 

80. In continuation of the present, as expressive of a 
general truth, whether this be denoted in the original by 


a perfect, § 12, an imperfect, §§ 32, 33, or a participle, we 
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meet with -1 and the impf.: 1 Sam. 2, 6 Yahweh bringeth 
down into the Underworld, and bringeth up, 29. Isa. 40, 
24 he bloweth upon them and they wither. 44, 12-15. 
54,20 for it cannot rest and its waters are froubled. 
Jer. 10, 13. Amos 5, 8 paaw. Mic. 6,16. Nah. 1, 4f. 
Ps. 34,8 the angel of Yahweh encampeth (partcp.)... 
and delivereth them. 49,15 like sheep are they set (pf.) 
for She’6l, while death is their shepherd; 77%) and the 
righteous r/e over them in the morning’. 65, 9 and (so) 
they are afraid. 90, 3.10%. 92, 8. 94, 7. Prov. 11, 2 pride 
cometh 82" and humiliation cometh (i.e. follows quickly 
after it: cf.§ 153). 20, 26. Job 5,15. 6,20. 7,94 cloud 
cometh to an end and vanisheth. 12, 22-25 (cf. Ps. 107, 
40). I4, 2. 20,15. 24, 2.11. 20 etc. 

After a pure present, Job 4, 5 now it cometh to thee 
and thou arf overcome. 6, 21. 2 Sam. 19g, 2 DANN’ nia 
is weeping and mourning. Jer. 6,14. 

81. In the description of future events, the impf. with 
“1 is used upon exactly the same principle as the perfect, 
i.e. it represents them as simple matters of history. There 
are two cases to be distinguished: (1) where the impf. is 
preceded by the prophetic perfect itself, (2) where it is 
not so preceded. 

(1) Little need be said in explanation of the first. Just 
as elsewhere the impf. with -} marks a continuation of the 
preceding tense, so here, too, it is employed if a writer 
desires to pourtray a future scene or series of events, as 
though they were unfolding themselves before his eyes, 








1 Je, Death, as at the Exodus, or Isa. 37, 36. Job 27, 20, performs 
his mission in the night. 177°) can only be referred to the future on 
the assumption of a change of standpoint, § 82, which, in this con- 
nexion, I cannot persuade myself is probable. 

’ 
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in the manner of ordinary historical occurrences. For 
ene or two reasons, however, the impf. is not by any 
means. so frequent in this sense as the perfect: the 
prophets generally either prefer, after beginning with an 
emphatic perfect, to break off into the proper future form, 
or else they omit } altogether, or separate it from the 
verb in such a manner as to make it impossible for the 
impf. in this form to appear. Isa. 5, 25. 9,1 ff. 5 unto us 
a son is given 0) and the government zs upon his shoul- 
der and his name has deen (or 7s—past extending into 
present, § 79) called etc. The change of tense here made 
in the course of the verse by the A. V. ‘and the govern- 
ment shall be’ etc. is only defensible as a concession, for 
the sake of clearness, to English idiom; it should not 
be forgotten that it presupposes a different point of view 
from the one adopted by the prophet. Isaiah retains the 
ideal standpoint, which is recognized also in the render- 
ings have seen, ts born, ts given, till 6 nwyn: the change 
in question substitutes the vea/ standpoint prematurely, and 
breaks the continuity of the description. 9, 17-20. 22, 7— 
12 (the prophet holds up before the people of Jerusalem a 
mirror of what their levity and indifference will result in: 
the imminent future is described by him in terms of 
history). 24,6. 31,2. 48, 20f. he hath redeemed Jacob 

. ypan and hath cleft the rock (here A. V. retains the 
pf.). 53, 2-9 (in accordance with the ferfecés in the inter- 
mediate verses: NB’, v.'7,§ 36. The prophet only begins 
to use the future in v.10). Joel 2, 23. Mic. 2,13. Ps, 22, 
30 all the fat of the earth have eaten and worshipped (A.V. 
‘shall eat and worship,’ which would be yynnwny bow, orin 
the slightly more energetic poetical form nnn SN, as 
v.27). 109,29; Lev. 18, 28 (after nova YIN V. 24,§ 135; 3). 


» @ 
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~ 82, (2) We have seen, § 14 y, how the prophetic per- 
fect may be suddenly introduced by a Hebrew writer after 
a succession of tenses thoroughly alien to it in import. 
In all the examples quoted, however, the conjunction was 
either absent, or separated from the verb by one or more 
intervening words. Supposing, however, that the writer 
wishes to adopt the principle of the proph. perf., but at the 
same time to connect his fresh verb by } immediately 
with what precedes, without any intervening words, in 
what way can he do this? If he still retains the perfect 
tense, this, being now united with }, will by Hebrew usage 
throw the event to be described into the future, a result 
which ex hypothest he desires to avoid: the same result 
would follow from the use of the imperfect and 1: clearly, 
then (unless he chooses to adopt the exceptional con- 
struction of the inf. abs.), nothing remains for him but 
to employ the imperfect with +} in order to express his 
meaning. And the use of this :) has the additional 
advantage of representing the event, in a manner often 
extremely appropriate, not merely with the certainty of 
the prophetic perfect, but as flowzmg naturally out of, 
being an zmmediate consequence of, the situation described 
in the preceding sentences. It is under circumstances 
like these, when the transition to the new standpoint 
in the future is made for the first time, not by a pf. 
but by the impf. with +}, that we are most apt to find 
this tense translated by a future: but unless this be done 
solely for the sake of the English reader, who might be 
slow to realize the, to him, unwonted transition, it is a 
gross error, and implies an entire misapprehension of the 
Hebrew point of view. The use of 1 in the historical 
books, times without number, renders it inconceivable 
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that it should have suggested anything except the idea of 
a fact done, which is clearly not that conveyed by our future ; 
the question whether a future occurrence may be meand, 
resolving itself into this other question, whether, viz. upon 
a given occasion, the change of standpoint is probable, 
and consistent or not with analogy. 

Occasionally, it may be observed, as in a parallel 
case alluded to on p. 24, it remains uncertain whether 
the writer is describing a scene of his own experience, 
or one which belongs really to the future. 

Isa. 2, 9 and (so) the mean man ‘zs dowed down, and 
the great man humbled (the consequences of 8 really 
appertaining to the future, described as though the reality 
belonged to the past: zm themselves the words might 
describe a continuance of 8, in the past or present; that, 
however, this is not the case is shewn by a comparison 
of rz and 17, as well as by the sense of the whole 
passage 12-21; comp. also 5,15f,, where afer the *) 
we have the ferfect itself wap3). 9, 10-15. 59, 15>—-17! 
(notice 16> ynn3MD: the acfwal future only begins with 
v.18). Ezek. 28, 16 pony (in the 2‘? upon the king of 
Tyre: v.17, where there is no }, we have the pf. pnadwn). 
31,12. Jer. 4,16 they are coming, and see they have uttered 
(the addition of see makes the sense clearer in English : 
observe 17 the pf. yn). 15, 6-7. 51,29. Ps. 64, 8-10 
(most prob.) and (so) God hath shot at them etc., where 
observe that even if, in the teeth of grammatical analogy, 
we render 078) and he shall shoot them, the difficulty is 
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* The sudden transition in Rev. 11, 11, 20, 9 is worth comparing ; 
see the rendering in Delitzsch’s Hebrew translation of the N.T. 
(published by the British and Foreign Bible Society). 
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only deferred, not surmounted: the next verb 17 is an 
unmistakeable perfect, for which the sense of the past, 
whether ideal or actual, must be unconditionally accepted. 
And the same perfect shews further how futile it would be 
to discard the Masoretic punctuation, and to read 07: 
the symmetry of the verse would be spoilt, would 
remain as obstinate as ever, and the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of 075) indicating the events 8-10 as the conse- 
quences inevitably arising out of the conduct previously 
described, would be lost. ‘The same remarks will apply 
to v. 10, and to 94, 23. 


Obs. Some passages in which *} has the appearance of being future, 
although not so in reality :—Ps. 50, 6 (‘lis the legitimate continua- 
tion of the pff. 1, 2, 3°). 55, 18° (either a conviction as to the future 
like Ps. 64, 8, or an allusion to the past, comp. § 54: in either case 
*) is in strict conformity with the pff. 19, and must stand or fall with 
them). 92, 11f. (a consequence of what has been stated: and so my 
horn is exalted). On 77, 7°, see § 54 note: Hab. 1,9. 10? belong most 
probably to § 80. Can Deut. 33, 27°-28 WON)... W712) be fairly 
explained by this §? The reader has before him (if I mistake not) 
the passages by which his decision must be guided. 

This use of -1, rare even with the prophets, is evidently unadapted 
to the language of ordinary life; and Mr. Espin’s recommendation 
on Josh. 9, 21 1777) to render ‘they shall be’ is an unfortunate one. 
The verb must be taken in its usual sense, viz. and they became : and 
the verse, which in form resembles Gen. 11, 3, is to be explained by 
§ 75 8. ‘They shall be,’ as may be learnt from the first chapter of 
Genesis, would have been m1). 


83. We know from § 24 (a) that the impf. can be 
employed by itself to describe single events occurring in 


Be 
1 It is noticeable that in Ps. 97, the opening verses of which are 
clearly imitated from Ps. 50, we have, v. 6, the perfect 177377 in exact 


correspondence to 17°27) here. 
L2 
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past time. The instances there quoted were restricted 
to those in which the copulative and could have found 
no place, the verb being disconnected in sense with the 
preceding words: we must now consider those cases of a 
somewhat different nature, by no means uncommon in 
an elevated or poetical style, in which the writer, instead 
of adopting the usual prosaic construction of the impf. 
with *}, makes use of the impf. alone, or merely attaches 
it to what precedes by the simple waz 1 (which the reader 
need not be reminded must be scrupulously discrimi- 
nated from ‘1), The ordinary mode of smooth pro- 
gression being thus abandoned, the action introduced 
in the manner described is, on the one hand, cut off 
from the previous portions of the sentence, and rendered 
independent, while, on the other hand, it is depicted with 
all the vividness and force which are characteristic of the 
tense, but which are disguised, or rather destroyed, when 
it is in combination with -}. Our own language hardly 
affords us the means of reproducing the effect thus 
created : sometimes, however, the use of the present, or 
even the addition of a note of exclamation (indicating 
a change of tone in reading, expressive of a sudden or 
startling event), may enable us partially to do so. 

In some of these cases the impf. appears in the jusszve 
form, which seems to shew that we are right in regarding 
them as instances of *} being actually omitted, rather than 
as instances of the bare imperfect (according to § 27). 
Otherwise, indeed, the appearance of the: jussive in pure 
narrative would be inexplicable. 


Obs. The omission of +1 has been compared by Ewald to the 
omission of the augment in Sanskrit and Greek, The illustration is 


very complete: in the first place, the shorter or secondary’ person- 
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endings which appear after the augment were in all probability 
(see G. Curtius, Das Griechische Verbum seinem Baue nach dar gestellt, 
1. p. 45) originally produced through the influence of this prefix : 
€-di5-v (Sk. d-dada-m), é-pepe (d-bhara-t) differ in no essential 
element from 6(5w-ys (dada-mi), pépea (bhdra-ti), except in the 
presence of the accented demonstrative prefix which was employed 
in order to throw the action into the past, and the weight of which 
caused a compensatory change to take place in the termination. 
And in the same way nwm etc. seem clearly to have arisen. But, 
in the second place, when this change had become fixed in lan- 
guage, the altered termination became as characteristic of past 
time, as the augment itself: it thus acguired a significance which 
primarily, as we just saw, belonged exclusively to the latter; and so 
the augment, at one time essential and indispensable, could be 
dropped (in poetry) without detriment to the sense. And upon the 
same principle, it would seem, we meet with pp», nw? etc., the 
altered ultima suggesting past time as unmistakeably as if the +1 
itself had been also present. But it does not appear legitimate to 
have recourse to this explanation in those passages where (as Ps. 
11, 6) the context does not immediately suggest to the reader that 
the conjunction has been omitted, or where a prose writer could not 
have employed it. To do so would be to presuppose that a Hebrew 
author used a form which (whatever the cause) has a double meaning, 
under circumstances where, so far from there being anything either 
to intimate the sense in which it is to be taken, or to justify his 
putting such a sense upon it, the reader’s natural impulse would be 
to impose upon it the meaning which was not intended. 


84. We find accordingly— 

(a) with 1; Isa. 10, 13. 43, 281 (but cf. Delitzsch). 48, 3. 
51, 2) as a single man did I call him, and I blest him, and 
I multiplied him! 57,17. 63, 3-6%. Hab. 3, 5. Ps. 18, 38 





1 Cohortative form. 

2 Tn Isa. 12,1, which is commonly quoted as another instance, the 
verbs may be strictly jussive (see Targ.: and cf, Ps, 85, 5 with 2-4, 
and 126, 4 with 1-3): and in 50, 2 wxan and mn) may well be 
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(2 Sam. 22 1). 43. 46. 104, 32> (or shat, § 63). 107, 27. 
Job 29, 21. 25 (freq.); and apparently also the following :— 
Isa..63, 3° Me. Prov..15,.25". Job £3, 247. ig; gacmayae 4 
36,15". Hos. 11, 4%. It is, however, singular that, though 
the tense is in the abbreviated form, the conjunction should 
still be pointed } rather than‘): either 385) or 2°34, for 
example, would have been at once intelligible, and would 
not have occasioned the surprise we undoubtedly experi- 
ence at meeting 33"). But when an impf. follows, not a 
perfect, but another impf., even if *) be still admissible 
(§ 80), a preference is frequently shewn in favour of 1; 
and the shorter form, its or7g7z being disregarded, appears 
to have been treated in accordance with the same analogy. 

(8) without 1: Hos. 6,11 9%. Hab. 3,16 sya. Ps. 8, 78 
hast made him rule (cf. 7, and 6 ‘Fl). rz, 61? 18,7 
(2 Sam. 22 *1). 121 (2 Sam. -1). 14 (2 Sam,). 16 (2 Sam). 
17. 18. 20. 21%. 37. 38 (2 Sam.? ABT followed by 1). 39 
(2 Sam. }). 40, 42. 44 (2 Sam. *1). 25,91. 44, 3. 11-15. 
47,47. 78,15 etc. 261. 81, 8..90, 34. 107, 14. 20, 26. 27. 
297. 33%. 351. 139,13. Prov. 7, 72 MAYAN. Job 18, 94. 124 
33) 27% 37) 5. 38, 24%. 

85. In prose where, for variety or emphasis, a verb 
which would naturally be connected with the foregoing 
narrative by *}, is preceded by its subject or object, or in 
any other way separated from the copulative, the tense 
which then appears is almost always the perfect. Thus 





dependent on the preceding own, the jussive being then employed in 
accordance with the regular custom; see § 64 Obs. 

* Jussive forms. For a further consideration of some of these 
passages, see App. II. 

 Cohortative forms; cf. above, §§ 54, 72. 
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Gen. 1, 5 we first have 87>"), but so soon as for the sake 
of contrast the order is changed, we find the perfect qn 
NP: this is constantly the case, v.10. 3,3-17- 4,1. 2. a 
E3).22./ 6;.8.0 4) 10.8, 5.14; 9,29 ete. 2.Sam..2, 3.3; 22; 
4,12; or without any 1, Gen. 1, 27. 3,16. 

Poetry, however, in cases like these usually prefers the 
imperfect as the means of presenting the livelier image : 
not, of course, that the imperfect ever ‘stands for’ the 
perfect, or assumes its meaning (!), but the poet takes 
the opportunity thus offered of imparting brilliancy and 
variety to his description, the legitimate signification 
of the tense chosen, whether as an inceptive or as a 
frequentative, being always distinctly traceable. E. g. Isa. 
2,6. Hab. 3, 16.19; often in the historical Psalms, as 
jikety fe) gh POW cee aoe) boxn ...3. 14 etc. 24,2. 50,19. 78, 20 
and torrents overflowed. 29 etc. 81, 7.13. 104, 6-9. 105, 44. 
107, 6etc. Prov. 7,21». Job 4,12.15. 10, 10. 11. 

On the occasional use of *} in introducing the predicate, 
or apodosis, see § 127. 

Obs. It is apparently maintained by some scholars (see Hitzig on 
Jer. 44, 22. Ps. 27,10. 44, 10, and compare Ewald, § 346”) that these 
and certain similar passages present examples of what may be termed 
a dissolution or disintegration of the construction with waw conver- 
sive—the verb, after its separation from 1, being permitted to remain 
in the imperfect without any special significance being attached 
to itt. That a tense should thus lose its usual force appears a 
singular conclusion to arrive at: and yet, if this be not the one 








1 Hitzig quotes Deut. 2,12. Josh. 15, 63. 1Sam. 27, 4. 2Sam. 15, 
37. 1 Ki. 20, 33. Isa. 40,14. 41, 6. Jer. 52, 7- Job 3, 25. Cant. 3, 4. 
But in all these places the impf. possesses a marked significance 
according to §§ 27, 30, where, indeed, several of the passages have 


been already cited. 


(Sonn: \.%. 
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intended, such a remark as that ‘though separated by the negation 
from the waw, the impf. still remains and is not changed into the 
pf,’ seems nugatory and needless. No fact about the Hebrew 
language is more evident than the practical equivalence of xrp") 
and x1p...%: these are the two alternative formulae which in 
countless passages interchange with one another; the peculiar point 
of view which determined the selection of the construction with -1 
(even if then always consciously preserved) was entirely dropped 
when the verb parted company with its conjunction. In the com- 
paratively few* cases, therefore, where instead of nip... we find 
the formula xp... 9, it is fair to conclude that the writers had 
some special object in selecting the unusual tense: even in poetry, if 
we find # used where a prose writer would have employed y, we 
cannot assume the two to be identical, but must suppose that the 
choice of the one in preference to the other rested upon some par- 
ticular ground, such as that suggested in the text. 

The theory offered by Hitzig to account for the presence of the 
imperfect in passages such as Ps, 32, 5 seems too artificial to be 
probable. 





* Even after a little word like x} it is quite rare to find the impf. ; 
against nearly fifty cases of yow xd) and yypw Nd), there is but one 
of yyw» N54) (in past time, of course), viz. 1 Sam. 2, 25. 
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Accents. 


86. Ir was remarked incidentally § 69 that when the 
imperfect was preceded by *) a retrocession of tone fre- 
quently took place: beyond endeavouring, however, to 
assign a cause for this phenomenon, we did not pause 
to examine the laws by which it is governed, or to lay 
down rules by which the place of the tone might be 
ascertained. In the construction which will have to be 
explained in the next chapter, that, namely, of the perfect 
with waw conversive, a change takes place (if circum- 
stances permit it) in the offoszze direction, the tone, if 
ordinarily upon the penultima, being ‘hrown forward on 
to the ultima: this alteration forms such a noticeable and 
' striking feature, and is, moreover, of such extreme im- 
portance as an index to the meaning intended to be 
borne by the tense, that the rules by which it is deter- 
mined must be carefully stated and ought to be thoroughly 
understood and mastered by the reader. For this purpose 
it will be necessary to refer briefly to the nature of the 
accents in Hebrew, and to the principles upon which the 
use made of them depends’. 








1 The English reader is advised, with reference to what follows, 
to consult Gesenius, §§ 15, 16, 29, or, better, Kalisch, pt.i, §§ 10- 
13 with the corresponding sections in pt, ii, Wiz. §§ x-xili. See, 
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87. The student will be aware that in Hebrew the 
accents serve two purposes: by their disposition in a 
given verse, they indicate the subdivisions, whatever their 
number, into which it naturally falls when recited by an 
intelligent reader ; these subdivisions, determined as they 
obviously are by the sense of the passage, will on the one 
hand correspond with our s/ops—so far, at least, as the 
latter go (for they ate by no means so numerous as the 
Hebrew accents): on the other hand, inasmuch as in 
every sentence when spoken, unless it is intentionally 
delivered in a monotone, the voice rises or falls in ac- 
cordance with the meaning, they will clearly be equally 
well adapted to mark the changes in the modulation 
of the voice during chanting or solemn recitation. It 
is in their first character, as grammatical or syntactical 
symbols, that we have here to regard them. 

88. The principles regulating accentuation—of which, 
as is well known, there are two different systems, one 
applied in the prose books of the Old Testament, the 
other in the three (specially) poetical books, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job (the dialogue parts, from 3, 2 to 42, 6)— 
are highly complicated and abstruse. For practical pur- 
poses, however, a few simple rules will be found amply 
sufficient; and those who will take the trouble to acquaint 
themselves with no more than what is stated in Kalisch, 





also, Prof. A. B. Davidson, Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation (London, 
1861), which contains within a small compass a clear and useful 
account of the accents and of the laws regulating their use: on 
PP- 35-52, in particular, will be found some apt illustrations of their 
value as logical or syntactical symbols. And on the accents of the 
poetical books, a special work may be expected shortly from the 
competent pen of Dr. Wickes, 
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or even with the briefer and, of course, only provisional 
exposition which will be given here, may be assured that 
they will reap no small advantage from the study’. 

89. The presence of waw conversive is often marked 
by a change of the tone-syllable : our first question, then, 
will be, How can the tone-syllable be ascertained? 

The answer is very simple: with one or two exceptions 
it will be found that in every word provided with an 
accent, the accent marks the tone-syllable. 

Without, therefore, as yet even knowing the ~ame of 
the accents employed, we at once see that in 753) 
Gen, 6,14. NBDN) 21, *DDPMN 9, 11. ‘NI5N 15%, the waw is 





1 J trust that the purport of this chapter will not be misunder- 
stood. Some acquaintance with accents is indispensable to the 
Hebrew student: not only for the single object, with a view to 
which this account of them has been inserted here, but upon more 
general grounds as well: they frequently offer material assistance 
in unravelling the sense of a difficult passage; and the best authori- 
ties continually appeal to them, on account of their bearing upon 
exegesis, Experience tells me how liable they are to be over- 
looked; and my design here is, accordingly, merely to smooth the 
way for those who may be induced to pursue the subject more 
thoroughly afterwards, or, for such as have not the time or inclina- 
tion to do this, to lay down a few broad rules which may be of 
practical service. 

2 The metheg (i.e. bridle) in these words is added in order to 
support or hold back the voice from hurrying onwards and so shorten- 
ing the ante-penultima unduly (as in 033). In any word the 
second syllable before that on which the principal tone rests will be 
felt to have a secondary accent or counter-tone (e.g. con/demna’tion, 
correspond’): in Hebrew, when this is an open syllable, the counter- 
tone is marked by metheg (Gen. 20,5 *o-1pN. -DA-NNT, but 
9g09-Dn32 without it), or, in certain cases, by some other accent which 


fills its place (8, 19 oiynivawn). 
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‘ conversive: contrast 9, 17 ‘nbpa, Qoh. 2, 15 NIDN) and 
I said (for which the older language would have written 
781). 8,15 ‘NNW, 

90. Some of the accents, however, have the peculiarity 
of being always affixed to the jirs¢ or the Jas# letter of a 
word, whether it begin a tone-syllable or not: these are 
called respectively preposttives and postpositives. When 
these occur, the reader can only determine where the 
tone really lies from his knowledge of the language: but - 
he will not be unnecessarily misled by them, because the 
other accents (which do mark the tone) are always placed 
above or below the jirs¢ consonant of the syllable to which 
they refer, and zmmediately to the left of the vowel-point 
(if the consonant in question have one in such a position 
that the accent might clash with it), whereas the pre- and 
Posiposttives always stand on the exireme right or left 
respectively of the word to which they belong. 

Thus no one can doubt that in YY Gen, 1, rz, NU x2, 
p333>2 Ps. 4,5 we have instances of prepositives (con- 
trast N2 Gen. 1, 7. N01 1, 1g); or that in BINT 2, 23. 
Bynbs nor. Aind re APY Gy, 28: yys Ps. 1, 3 we have 
before us postpositives (contrast $1 Gen. 1, 21: though 
similar in form, the difference of position is enough to 
discriminate the accent here from that upon yd Ton 
compare, too, TUN 2,19 with WN nef 

Whenever, then, an accent appears on the ex/reme right 
or left of a word, it cannot be regarded as an index 
of the tone-syllable: of course it may mark it (though 
even then it will not be in its proper position, as regards 


the whole syllable, for so doing), but it will do it only 
accidentally, 
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91. There are only eight pre- and. postpositives: some 
of the latter, however, when they are. attached to words 
accented on the penultima (mz/‘e/) are written twice—on 
the ultima as being postpositive, on the penultima to mark 
the actual tone of the word. ‘This is always the case 
with pashta, an accent which from this circumstance 
catches the eye very frequently: as Gen. 1,1 4nh. 7 
DyDH, g. 11.12 etc.: and in Baer and Delitzsch’s editions 
(of Genesis and of other books) the same duplication is 
adopted with the other postpositives? as well, ‘ut omnis 
dubitatio, utrum hoc illudve vocabulum milel sit an milra, 
praecaveretur’ (praef. p. vii); see 1, 7 *PIn-nN. 2, 23 
Son}. 3,17. 13,1 Syn. Isa. 36, 6. 37, 24 etc. Thus 
where we find the same accent repeated upon one word 
we may know that she fone zs on the penultima?. 

92. On the other hand where (for reasons which 
need not be here discussed) two different accents appear 
attached to one word, the tone 1s indicated by the second®. 
Thus Gen. 17, 24 DAIINI. 25. 19, 247 Dipnoe ; Psat ot 
pyyn, 2 WEA, 3.4 yi2-ON (tone indicated by the point over 
% above the cholem). 2,2 TINY, 3,8 MHP, 4,9 ND’. 

93. These short and simple rules will be found suffi- 
cient for the purpose of ascertaining on what syllable in 








' And likewise with ¢elisha magnum among the prepositives, e. g. 
4,2 noe. 27,46; Isa. 36, 11 0px etc. 

? This rule is valid for all ordinary editions of the Hebrew text 
(in which, indeed, its application is limited to the single case of 
pashta): the reader who uses Baer and Delitzsch may easily modify 
it as follows:—Where a fostpositive accent is repeated, the tone 
is marked by the first accent; where a prepositive is repeated, the 
tone is marked by the second accent. 

3 Except in the rare case of ‘incomplete retroeession,’ Kal. ii. xi, 5. 
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a given case the tone lies: we must next consider some 
of the general principles of accentuation, from which it 
results as particular instances that the tone after waw 
conversive in the perfect, in certain cases, is not thrown 
forward on to the ultima, The regular form for and J will 
kill is nPop w*gatalt, the double beat being as distinctly 
marked as in the English words fer’severe’, cor’respond’: 
but under certain conditions we find *neDp\ wgatdlt with 
the same meaning: and the nature of these conditions 
must be here examined’. 

94, Hebrew accents are of two kinds. The first kind, 
called distnctive accents, correspond roughly to modern 
stops, and, like the latter, indicate the breaks or divisions 
in a sentence required by the meaning: they are, how- 
ever, more numerous than our stops, because they 
measure with greater minuteness the precise length of 
each break, and because they mark further those slighter 
and sometimes hardly perceptible pauses which in most 
languages are regulated by the voice alone. The other 
kind, termed conjunch've accents, are peculiar to Hebrew: 
they shew, generally, that the word to which one of them 
is attached is closely connected in sense with that which 
immediately follows it: in English this would only be 
denoted by a smooth and unbroken pronunciation. 

95. For our present purpose it is the distinctive 
accents which possess the greatest interest: it will be 
accordingly worth while to specify the more important 


among them, i.e. those which mark some considerable 
a 

* The tone likewise remains upon the penultima in particular 
forms of the weak verb: but as the rules for the cases in which this 


occurs are wholly independent of accentual considerations, they will 
not be stated till the next chapter, 
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break in the sense, and which, therefore, in translation 
will commonly be represented by a stop. 

96. Firstly, in the prose books :— 

The end of a verse is always indicated by the perpen- 
dicular line called sz/dig, followed by séph-pdsiq (+ ‘end of 
the verse’): thus Gen. 1, 4 }7#NN (the sz//dg on the tone- 
syllable according to rule, wn being a segolate noun, and 
consequently mzZ‘e/). 

Every verse (except a few, and these generally short 
ones, as Gen. 2,1, though not always, as Deut. 5, 23. 
6, 22) is divided into two parts—but by no means neces- 
sarily egual parts, see e.g. Gen. 1,11. 2,19. 7, 21. Lev. 
8, 19—by athnach; this marks the principal pause in the 
whole verse. ‘Thus Gen. 1, 1 DYN, 2,17 1D. 

Sometimes verses are divided into /hree principal parts : 
when this is the case, the third section is closed by 
segolia *, which always precedes athnach, Gen. 1, 7. 28. 
2, 23 puNn- 

The two perpendicular dots ~, so frequently meeting 
the eye, mark a break of shorter duration: this accent is 
called zagef,—or zagef-gaton, if it be desired to distinguish 
it from 4, which is termed zagefgadol: see Gen. 2, 9 an 
and pp. 10 }1vp, and 3, 10 IDNs. 

A still slighter pause is indicated by revia‘, as Gen. 1, 2 
PINT. 2, 21 np. 23 OVEN. 3,16 ION. 

The last prose accent which need be considered for 
our present purpose is fzfcha': this strictly marks a 


1 Otherwise called tarcha: and this is the name it bears (in most 
editions) in the Masoretic notes, e.g. on Judg.17,1, where the 
marginal comment upon DDN is NT112 POP i.e. games with tarcha, 
The Maséra here calls attention to the pausal form of the word being 
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greater break! than revfa‘, although from the position 
which it occupies in the verse, it often cannot be so 
readily represented in English, Examples: Gen. 2, 7 
DINT. 18 WY, 

97. Two or three verses translated with the stops 
or pauses indicated, will make this perfectly clear: 
it ought, however, to be observed that in Hebrew the 
various parts of a verse are proportioned out and corre- 
lated to each other somewhat differently from what might 
appear natural in English. 

Gen. 3, 1 now the serpent was subtil, (sagef, comma,) 
beyond any beast of the field (zagef*, slight pause, in 
German a. comma before the following relative) which the 
Lord God had made: (a¢hnach, colon, or even full stop, 
as A. V.:) and he said unto the woman, (zage/; comma,) 
Yea, hath God said, (zage/,) Ye shall not eat (sagef, slight 
pause) of every tree of the garden? 3 but of the fruit of 
the tree which is in the midst of the garden, (segoléa, the 
emphatic portion of the verse marked off from what 
follows more decidedly than in English,) God hath said, 
(revia‘, comma,) Ye shall not eat of it, (zagef,) neither 
shall ye touch it: (a/Anach, followed, after a pause, by 





generated by a smaller distinctive : this it does continually; see, for 
instance, Josh. 5,14. 8,1. 17,14. 19, 50. Judg. 1,15. 5, 27. 7,5. 
8, 26 (all cases of the pausal form with zagef, which is considerably 
more common than with farcha). 

* A circumstance which has a bearing on the interpretation of 
Isa. 1, 21: see Delitzsch’s note, or Davidson, p. 41 f. 

? Where the same disjunctive accent is repeated (without one of 
greater value intervening), the first marks a greater bréak than the 
second. This is often evident from the sense and rhythm, e.g. Gen. 
18, 25. 19,21, 22, 29, 20, 7.13. 


— 
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the reason, added emphatically and. by itself:) lest ye 
die 

In v. 62 75D (comma, A.V.) we have an instance of 
tifcha exhibiting a disjunctive force, which can be felt 
even by the English reader: similarly 6> MY. 9 pet 
ro ‘DIN, 12 YA} etc.; elsewhere its value is not equal 
to more than that of a slight pause in the voice, as v. 8 
2. rz WHN-PIN, 

98. Secondly, in the poetical books :— 

Here, as before, sil/dg with séph-pdsdg marks the end 
of the verse, Ps. 2, 2 t¥wWO->Y), 3 :1DNAY. The other 
principal divisions are indicated by athnach (as Ps. 1, 6 
m’p1¥), and a compound accent called merkha with mah- 
pakh, or merkha mahpakhatum?, as Rey 152 WBN, 3, 6 
IWR) ; this accent is always placed Jdefore athnach, cor- 
responding, in this respect, to sego//a in prose. In the 
poetical books athnach does not mark such a decided 
break? as merkha mahp.; the latter, accordingly, in verses 
consisting of only two members, is not unfrequently 
employed by preference, to the exclusion of athnach*. 





1 Cf, Ex. 23, 23, where the tripartite division of the verse, with 
only a single word in the third section, produces a singularly stately 
and effective cadence :—‘ For my angel will go before thee: (segolta, 
moré than a comma A.V.:) and he will bring thee (revia‘: let the 
voice rest for an instant after thee before proceeding to the couplet 
following) unto the Amorite and the Hittite, (zagef,) and the Periz- 
vite and the Cana‘anite, (zagef,) the Hivite and the Jebisite : (athnach :) 
and I will destroy him!’ 

2 Sometimes also (e.g. by Delitzsch) termed, from its situation 
above and below the word, 1117) 191¥ ‘oleh w*yored. 

3 See Ps. 3,6. 4, 7.9. 14,2. 30,10. 45,15 etc. 

* E.g. Ps. 1, 2. 313+ 4,5+ 557 II, 6 ete. 

K 
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The only other distinctive accents which need be noticed 
here are— 

sinnor, a postpositive (to be distinguished from szmmorzth, 
which is a conjunctive accent and xo/ postpositive), as Ps. 
3, 3 DD. 13, 6 ‘nnya; 

revia, as Ps. 4, 2 ‘PI¥. 2,8 390; often preceded by 
geresh on the same word, and then accordingly called 
revia’ mugrdsh, as Ps. 1,1 o$5. 2, 8 Jninsi. 4, 2 330; 
and 

dechi (prepositive), as 2, 9 OVI. ro ANY, 

Examples :-— 

Ps, 1, 1 happy is the man (revéa', slight pause) who 
hath not walked in the counsel of the wicked ; (merkha ;) 
and in the way of sinners (dechz, slight pause) hath not 
stood, (athnach,) and in the seat of the scornful (revia’) 
hath not sat. 

27, 4 one thing have I asked of the Lord, (sénmor,) 
#¢ will I seek for: (merkha, chief pause:) that I should 
dwell in the house of the Lord (dechz’) all the days of my 
life ; (athnach >) to gaze on the pleasantness of the Lord, 
(revia’,) and to meditate in his temple, 

40, 13 for evils have compassed me about (pazer, slighter 
than even dec/i,) till they are beyond numbering ; (revia‘ ;) 
my iniquities have taken hold upon me, (dech?,) and I 
cannot look up: (a/hnach :) they are more than the hairs 
of my head; (revia* mugrdsh ;) and my heart hath for- 
saken me, 


et ee 


* Observe here how accurately the accentuation reflects the sense ; 
the two infinitives introduced by 5, to gaze and to meditate, stand by 
themselves as the two co-ordinate objects of nw: they are accord- 
ingly marked off from the latter by means of athnach. 
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99. Now there are one or two peculiarities of Hebrew 
usage dependent upon the position assumed by a word in 
a sentence, and consequently of such a nature as to be 
relative to, and ascertainable by, the accents with which 
it is provided, which materially modify the general rule 
that with the so-called waw conversivum praeterit’ the 
tone is thrown forward on to the ultima. 

100. The first of these is the dislike felt to wo accented 
syllables succeeding one another, unless separated by a decided 
pause tn pronunciation, i.e. unless the first has a distinc- 
tive accent: where this is the case, however short the 
pause may be, the voice has time to take rest and recover 
strength, so as to give proper utterance to what follows. 
But where such a pause cannot be made, the collision is 
very commonly avoided by one of the following two- 
expedients: either, namely, the tone of the first word is 
forced back (the vowel in the now toneless ultima being, 
if necessary, shortened), or recourse is had to maggeé/, 
which, throwing the two words into one, causes the. 
proper tone of the first to disappear. Instances may 
readily be found: Gen. 4, 2 INS TY. 6 Bb man) 22 Onn 
MB. 13, 9 83 TAB. Isa. 40, 7 12 MBV2. 23 TIN DEP wil 
exemplify the first expedient; Gen. 6,14 7BI°3Y. 9, 7 
$71372373 will exemplify the second. 

Now when either of these expedients is adopted with a 

_ perfect preceded by } converszve, it is plain that the charac- 
teristic position of the tone will cease to exist. 

Thus Deut. 14, 26 DY mb2N), although in the same 
verse we have both M2) and NNO; Amos 1, 4. 7 
wy ‘MDW, but vz. 5 MAW, 8 “mam. Lev. 26, 25 
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17: in all these cases the tone has been driven back on 
to the penultima’. Instances of the second expedient 
are rarer: see Zech. 9, 10 22773. Ezek. 14, 13. 
Isa. 8, 17 pany (Baer). 

101. The second of the peculiarities alluded to is that 
owing to the manner in which the voice is naturally in- 
clined to rest on the last accented syllable before a 
pause, the vowel belonging to that syllable is, if possible, 
lengthened (as 03 Gen. 1, 6), or, if it be a verbal form 
such as ‘YY (mlra‘), the shwa’ is replaced by the original 
vowel, 4o which the tone then recedes*, as iYDv (milel). 
Thus, for -example, Gen, 2; 2§ swan, 9, 4 :302NN, 
24,46 ‘MnPwN. Isa. 53, 7 70283 (pf., not the participle, 
which is mlra‘: see 1, 21. 26°). 54,11 TM] Ne, 

This is almost always the case with the two principal 
distinctive accents sz/i#g and athnach (except in a very 
few words* such as 122, which never change), and not 





* The rule, however, is not carried out with perfect uniformity: for 
instances occur in which the tone is permitted to remain on the 
ultima: e.g. Ex. 29, 5.43. 30, 26. Deut. 23,14 al. But in this 
respect the practice with regard to the perfect and ) only presents us 
with similar exceptions to those which meet us elsewhere: cf, Deut. 
7, 25. 20, 6 al. 

* But this recession does not take place when the old heavy termi- 
nation }}~ is retained in the impf., as Ps. 12, 9. 

’ Cf. above, p. 21 ”.: and contrast further Num. 21, 20 with Cant. 
6,10. 1 Ki. 2, 46 72132 with Ps, 5, 10 73123. Esth, 8, 15 mw she 
rejoiced (wrongly cited in Fiirst’s Concordance as an adjective) with 
PS. 11356 mw rejoicing. 

* A list of the exceptions in Genesis may be found in Baer and 
Delitzsch’s convenient edition of the text of that book, pp: 79f.: see, 
further, their Isaiah, p. 82; Fob, p. 64; Liber wii Prophetarum, p. 96; 
Psalms (1880), p,151; and Kalisch, ii. § xiii. 7, 
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unfrequently with those of smaller value, particularly 
zagef*, although with these the usage fluctuates. 

Similarly, when a perfect with wazw converszve stands in 
pause, in order, apparently, to afford the voice a more 
suitable resting-place than it would find if the accent 
were violently thrown forward to the ultima, the tone 
is allowed to revert to the penultima, e. g. Deut. 8, 10 
AYA NODNI. 28, 39. Judg. 4, 8 ‘AIM. 

102. We thus obtain ‘wo cases in which a regular 
verb, that would under other circumstances have the 
tone thrown forward, re/aims tt on the penultima, (1) where 
the verb is zmmediaitely followed by a tone-syllable, (2) 
where the verb is 27 pausa. The position thus assumed 
by the tone, it will be seen, is a natural inference from 
the general principles regulating the changes that take 
place in all other words similarly placed. 

103. It will not be necessary to comment further upon 
the first of these cases: nor does the second call for any 
additional remark so far as sz//dg and athnach are con- 
cerned, as the usage is there clear and uniform. But 
in reference to the mznor distinctive accents, the practice 
of the language must be more attentively examined, as 
it will be found to explain a difficulty which arises from a 
certain small number of seemingly anomalous instances 
in which the tone is o/ thrown forward after 1 conversive, 
although, at first sight, no reason seems to exist for the 
neglect of the usual rule. The fact is, that in these cases 
a smaller distinctive is really present, which the eye is 
apt to overlook: svzliégq, athnach, and zagef are better 





1 Jn these cases attention is often (though not always) called to 
the change by a Masoretic note at the bottom of the page: see 
p.1272”.; also Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis, p. 96+ Tsaiah, p. 95 etc. 
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known and more readily distinguished. In order to 
exhibit the influence of these smaller distinctives in as 
clear a light as possible, it will be well, in the first place, 
to shew that instances occur in which they produce the 
same lengthening of a vowel as those accents which note 
a more decided pause: when this has been done, it will 
no longer surprise us to find that they likewise resemble 
the latter in hindering the tone after waz conversive from 
passing forward to the ultima. It will be observed, that 
the lengthened vowel marks usually a word upon which 
some peculiar emphasis rests. 

Thus with {7/cha, Gen. 15,14 1723". Lev. 27, 10. Num. 
21, 20 MEPw. Deut. 13, 5 22h, 1 Ki. 20, 18. 40>. Isa. 3, 

26 WNP. 9,9. 27, 10%. Jer. 1, 8. Hos. 7, 11. 8, 7 War. 
Amos. 3, 8 INY al. 

revia, Lev. 8, 23 bia. Deut. 5,14 W272. 13, 7. Ezek. 
23, 37 DN) °D. Hos. 4, 12 125), Hag. 1, 6. Neh. 12, 43 etc. 

pashta, Isa. 33, 20 iyyyoa, 2 Ki. 3, 25 {AD , Dan. 9, 19 
AYDw, Neh. 3, 34 al. 

And in the poetical books :—. 

sinnor, Ps. 31, 11 yn, Os, J. 

great revia., Ps. 19,14 VIAY. 37, 20 WIN). 47, 10 al. 
Job 21, 17. fe 12 PN; and when preceded by geresh, 
Ps, he 6. 23 12313, Job 9; 20b 8, by pyr. 


decht, Ps. 5,12 WIN. 45, 2 ON. O41. Jobig, sof ayer 
moan 





* Cf. Isa. 64, 3 with Delitzsch’s note: wy» is also attested by 
Chayytig’—in Mr. Nutt’s edition, p. 59 (70 in the translation), 

* And with still smaller accents Lev. 5, 18. Ezek. 40, 4. I Ki. 1, 
26. 3, 25. Deut. 13, 7: Ps. 5,12 72. Prov. 30, 4. For several of the 
passages referred to I am indebted to Ewald, § 100°. 
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104. These instances (which might readily be mul- 
tiplied) afford ample proof that a minor distinctive is 
competent to give rise to the pausal change of vowel 
—a power only regularly exercised by athnach and 
silldq : it will not, therefore, now seem. anomalous when 
we see that, like the latter, they also prevent the tone after 
waw conversive from being thrown forward, even though 
the pause in the sense indicated by their presence may 
not be sufficiently decided to produce at the same time 
‘the accompanying lengthening of the vowel which usually 
ensues in the case of the other two accents named. 
Accordingly we find— 

In prose books :— 

With zage/, Deut. 2, 28 ‘ADIN, 1 Sam. 29, 8 ‘MINN, 
Ezek. 3, 26 Fp2N; and zagef-gadol, Deut. 32, 40 STINT, 

tifcha, Joel 4,21 “PN. Obadiah ro 3321. Isa. 66, 9 
‘181 (where the 1 must be conversive, and introduce a 
question, as 1 Sam. 25. rz “NNP21). 

revia’, 2 Sam. 9, to NNAN, 

pashta, Jer. 4,2 AYR. 

-In poetical books :— 

With creat revia’, Ps. 50, 21 Hitz. Prov. 30, 9% yaws jp 
‘ANON “NVI. Job 7, 42 ATEN. 


1 Disallowed by Bottcher, ii. 204, who appeals to 2 Ki.9, 7. Jer. 
21,6. But x17, in both the first and the second person, is every- 
where else milra‘ (Lev. 26, 36 is, of course, to be explained by § 102. 
1), and as regards the two passages cited, it is the exception for the 
tone in Hifiil not to be thrown on, and no one contends that the 
usage, with the minor distinctives, is so uniform that they always keep 
it back. Probably also in Gen. 24, 8. 1Sam. 23, 2%. Isa. 8,172 ’m) 
the mil‘el tone is to be attributed, at least partially, in the two former 
to the presence of zagef, in the latter to that of pashfa. 
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And revia’ with geresh, Ps. 19, 14 mp. 28,1 MwNN jb 
smaynn) of L used to rejoice . . . and elate myself. 

decht, Job 5, 24f. HYIM (notice the following dagesh in 
‘3: the absence of metheg under ‘, unlike the otherwise 
similar passage 11, 18.19, is an indication that the tone 
must be mzJ‘el"), 22,13 AWN. 32,16 probably”. 

The reader will now be prepared to proceed to the 
closer examination of the remarkable idiom which, with- 
out some elucidation of the nature of accents and the 
laws which regulate their use, it would be impossible 
properly to understand. 





1 Baer, however, reads ny7), in which case the passage will offer 
no irregularity. 

According to Ben Asher’s accentuation (»n>i1111): Ben Naphtali 
read the word milra‘; see Delitzsch’s note in the second edition of 
his Comm, on Job (1876). 

I believe these are all the occasions upon which the accents 
named prevent the tone being thrown forward after waw conversive. 
It must be understood, however, that the influence of the smaller 
distinctives, as exhibited in both these sections, is quite exceptional : 
in the majority of instances they effect no change in the form of a 
word: see, for example, Ex.18, 16. Deut. 8,6. 2Sam.11,21. On 
the other hand, we occasionally find the non-pausal form retained 
even with athnach and séph-pasiig : see instances in Kalisch, ii. xiii. 3, 
and add Prov, 30, 9*. 


CHAPTER will. 


The Perfect with Strong Waw. 

105. A construction which is the direct antithesis of 
that which was last examined (in Chap. VI) will now 
engage our attention. Both are peculiar to Hebrew: 
and both, where possible, declare their presence to the 
ear by a change in the position of the tone; but while in 
the one the tone recedes, in the other it advances. The 
one is the form adapted to represent actions conceived 
as real, or as appertaining to a definite date, the other— 
and we shall perceive this distinction most plainly when 
we come to compare the cases in which the infinitive and 
participle break off into one or other of these construc- 
tions respectively—is the form adapted to represent such 
as can be only contingenily realized, or are indeterminate 
in their character or time of occurrence. If the one can 
be applied to the future only when it is contemplated as 
fixed and definite, the other can be applied to events in 
the past or present only so long as the time of their 
taking place is conceived as unfixed and indefinite. The 
one, accordingly, is the companion and complement of 
the perfeci, the other is the companion and complement 
of the imperfect, Wo¥" 77° denote two eencrete events : 
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312) T3) denote two abstract possibilities, the context 
fixing the particular conditions upon which their being 
realized depends. And exactly as before, when the verb 
became separated from the °}, it lapsed into the perfect, 
so here, when its connexion with } is broken, it lapses 
regularly into the zmperfect: in both cases, then, it is 
essentially the wnion of the verb with the conjunction 
which gives rise to and conditions the special signification 
assumed by the formula as a whole. 


Obs. Like the construction with ‘1, the present idiom is hardly 
found beyond the Old Testament: it is never met with in Aramaic 
(Chaldee and Syriac); and according to Ewald, § 231°, occurs only 
very rarely in the Mishna. As I wished to learn more exactly what 
was involved in the latter statement, I applied to my friend Dr. 
Neubauer, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the wide field of talmudic and mediaeval Hebrew 
is well known, for further information: and he very kindly wrote me 
that though it was used by modern writers in imitation of the Biblical 
idiom, there was no 1 conversive in rabbinical Hebrew, or in the 
language of the Mishna. On some passages in the Qor’an, where 
the perfect, both with and without the conjunction 4% is used of 
future time, see App. III. 


106. However difficult it may appear to find a satis- 
factory explanation of this so-called waw converstvum 
praetert, one thing is perfectly clear, and ought most 
carefully to be borne in mind: a real difference of some 
kind or other exists between the use of the perfect with 
simple waw, and the use of the perfect with zwaw conver- 
stve, and the external indication of this difference is to be 
found in the al/eration of the tone which constantly attends 
and accompanies it. This alteration of tone must un- 
questionably have constituted a recognized element in 
the traditions now embodied in the Masoretic system: of 


\ 
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punctuation; and the authorities who added the points 
must have felt that in indicating this change of tone they 
were only adhering to a practice current in their day, and 
doubtless handed down from a period when Hebrew was 
a living and growing language—a practice which they 
could not disregard, because, had they done so, their 
work would have been but imperfectly performed, and 
its results only partially intelligible. For, it must be 
distinctly remembered, the cases in which } converszve is 
employed are, in a syntactical point of view, /ofally dis- 
similar to those in which the simple } is used. The 
difference in form is thus essentially relative to a 
difference in grammatical value; and, slight though the 
change may appear, meypr can never be substituted for 
APdP} without introducing a material modification of the 
sense. Exactly, therefore, as in English and German, 
we do not stultify ourselves by reading convict, inva’lid, 
pré sent, gel’ et (give !), where the context demands convic/’, 
invalid’, present’, gebet’ (prayer), so in Hebrew we must 
beware of saying w*gatd//a when grammar and logic 
call for w*gdialtd. 

-107. But upon what principle does the change of tone 
correspond to or represent a change of meaning? Or, 
putting for the moment the change of tone out of the 
question, what principle will explain the use of the perfect 
in the present connexion at all? What is the mysterious 
power which enables the Hebrew to say "3371 Ni2° 12 
lest he come and smite me, but peremptorily and inexorably 
forbids him to say 137 Nk) Nia {B, which, if he desires 
to throw the verb later on in the sentence, forces him 
to write 732 ‘N&) NiD jB, but at once, as though alarmed 
at the prospect of any further encroaehment on the 
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part of the intrusive imperfect, shrinks back in horror 
as it vetoes ‘23% Nid) jB? 

Although one of the most prominent uses of the perfect 
with zwazw is after an imperative, or in the description of 
the future, and it might therefore be thought capable of 
explanation on the principle of the prophetic perfect, 
or the perfect of certitude, it must not be forgotten that 
there are many other occasions of a widely different 
character, upon which, nevertheless, the same construction 
is employed': we thus require some more general prin- 
ciple than that of the prophetic perfect, which will at the 
same time account for its appearance in the latter cases 
as well. We also require some explanation of the fact 
that, while the form ANS AID) Gen. 6,14 occurs often 
enough, we never meet with ABD FANN, or even ANN 
A152, but only with 1B2]N ANN) (or the imperative, if 
necessary). 

108. According to Ewald, § 234% », the construction 
of the perfect with 4 conversive (the ‘ relatively-progres- 
sive’ perfect: cf. above, p. 86, 2.2) was originally evoked 
by the opposite idiom of the imperfect with } conversive : 
there are many well-known aspects under which the two 
tenses stand contrasted, and the use of the one naturally 
suggests the other as its antithesis, and so in the present 
case a specific application of the latter generated as its 
counterpart a corresponding application of the former. 
Just as before we saw how sequence in time or associa- 





* This is important, though it is apt to be imperfectly apprehended : 
Mr. Turner, for example (Studies, etc., pp. 398-402), draws no dis- 
tinction between the ‘ prophetic perf.’ (§§ 13, 14 above) and the perf. 


with } conv., and omits altogether to notice the use of the latter after 
JB, jyD2 etc. (§ 175). 


\ 
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tion in thought caused an already completed action to 
be viewed as passing into a new phase, assuming a fresh 
development in the next act taken up by the narrative, 
so here it has the contrary result of occasioning a nascent 
action to be viewed as advancing to completion, as no 
longer remaining in suspension, but as being (so to say) 
precipitated. Olshausen, § 229%, and Bdttcher, § 975 D, 
express themselves similarly—the former remarking fur- 
ther that the use of the perfect rests originally upon a 
‘play of the imagination,’ in virtue of which an action 
when brought into relation with a preceding occurrence 
as its consequence, from the character of inevitability it then 
assumes, is contemplated as actually completed. To this 
we must add, however, that the consciousness of this 
relation is to be conceived as essentially dependent upon 
union with waw, of which union the change of tone 
(where not hindered from taking place by external or 
accidental causes) is the inseparable criterion and accom- 
paniment: dissolve this union, and the sense of any 
special relationship immediately vanishes. In fact, the 
waw appears really in this connexion to possess a demon- 
strative significance, being equivalent to ¢hen or so: in 
this capacity, by a pointed reference to some preceding 
verb, it Zémz/s the possible realization of the action it 
introduces to those instances in which it can be treated as 
a direct consequence of the event thus referred to. And 
we may conjecture that the emphatic alteration of tone is 





1 This is no imaginary meaning, invented for the purpose of over- 
coming a difficulty, but one which actually, and constantly, occurs ; 
cf. ‘in the day that ye eat thereof 1mpp2) then (Germ. so) are your 
eyes opened ;’ and see also the numerous passages gited, §§ 123-129. 
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designed to mark this limitation: the changed pronuncia- 
tion w*gdéialti, wqdtalié seems to cry There / to attract the 
hearer’s attention, and warn him against construing what 
is said in an absolute and unqualified sense, to direct him 
rather to some particular locality, some previously marked 
spot, where, and where alone, the assertion may be found 
verified. An action described by this construction is 
regarded, it is true, as completed, but only with reference 
to the preceding verb, only so far as the preceding action 
necessitates or permits. nn>p3 means unreservedly and 
unconditionally thou hast fallen : And|n means ‘so hast 
thou fallen,’ ‘so,’ namely, confining the possible occur- 
rence of the event to a particular area previously implied 
. or defined. Whatever, therefore, be the shade of mean- 
ing borne by the first or ‘dominant’ verb, the perfect 
following, inasmuch as the action it denotes is conceived 
to take place under the same conditions, assumes it too: 
be the dominant verb a jussive, frequentative, or subjunc- 
tive, the perfect is virtually the same. To all intents and 
purposes the perfect, when attached to a preceding verb ; 
by means of this waw conversive or strong waw, loses 
ws individuality: no longer maintaining an independent 


a eee Se ES, 


* Steinthal (Characteristik, p. 262) speaks of this alteration of tone 
as eine hichst sinnige Verwendung des Accents: he himself, observing 
that it throws a new emphasis on the person-ending, considers that 
its effect is to render prominent the personal aspect of the action, to 
limit it, in other words, by representing it as subjective or condi- 
‘tioned. It seems a fatal objection to Mr. Turner’s view (p. 402), 
that the change of tone never takes place with the prophetic perf., 


though its ‘ position and significance’ may even be more emphatic 
than that of the pf. with 9. 
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position, it passes under the sway of the verb to which it 
is connected}. 

109. But upon what ground, it will be asked, can 
the marked avoidance of :} in all such cases be accounted 
for? What is there to deter the Hebrew from saying, 
‘lest he come and go on to smite me?’ The fact is, °1 
was sO appropriated by the universal custom of the 
language to the description of actual fact, that a sense 
of incongruity and anomaly would have arisen had it 
been adopted also on occasions where the events spoken 
of were merely contingent. Moreover, it must have been 
felt that with an action in itself only zwcépcent or nascent, 
any idea of continuation or development was out of place: 
where the series is begun by a form which, like the 
imperfect, denotes essentially an act that is inchoate or 
incomplete, all possibility of free and unconditional pro- 
gress (such as is expressed by ‘}) is at once obviously 
checked: the only kind of wlterior advance imaginable 
under the circumstances is that which may ensue when the 
now indeterminate and incomplete act is determined and 
completed. After 82, %33" denotes a subsequent act with- 
out any kind of reserve or limitation, 125%) Na he came and 
smote me: after N2‘, nothing thus wnconditionally subse- 
quent can find place because N23 itself is inchoate and 
incomplete; nothing therefore definite can be annexed 
to N12’, until tt has matured into 82. Still, upon the 
hypothesis that it has matured, further eventualities may 





’ This peculiarity may sometimes be imitated in English by linking 
together as infinitives under the same auxiliary (instead of repeating 
the latter with each different verb) the perfects connected in the 
original by means of waw. 
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be conceived: and so we find x2 followed by *3313}, 
where the Zerfect tense implies that the eventuality has 
occurred, while the waz limits its occurrence to such 
occasions as fall within the scope of the preceding domi- 
nant verb. Accordingly we get px, m5, Sux, ON, 1nd, iE 
2371 NI) ‘lest, that, if, he come—fhen or so (i.e. upon 
the supposition that the first statement is realized)—has or 
(as our idiom would prefer on account of the condition 
implied) had he smitten me’ = “lest he come and smite me a 
‘perhaps he may come—and then has he or had he smitten 
me’ = ‘perhaps he may come and smite me =? § why, how 
should he come—rére emdragev dy éué}, so hiitte er mich 
geschlagen, then had he smitten me’ =‘ why, how should he 
come and smite me?’ 997) N ‘he was liable or likely to 
come, would or used to come—and then (whenever this 
actually happened) he has or had smitten me’ =‘ he would 
come and smite me. Should it be objected to such an 
explanation that it presupposes a crude and constrained 
mode of expression, incompatible with the ease and free- 
dom with which the construction in question is actually 
employed, it may be replied that the primitive form of 
many of the Aryan moods and tenses was even rougher 
in structure ; and although the adaptation of such forms 
as instruments of thought is doubtless facilitated by 
phonetic decay obliterating the separate traces of their 
ultimate elements, it is not dependent upon it altogether. 
When a compound phrase or formula is analysed, we are 
often surprised to discover the circuitous path by which 
expression has been given to an apparently simple idea ; 
the mind, however, treats the phrase as a whole, and does 


' Cf. with the stronger tx, 2 Ki. 13, 19. 
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not, on every Occasion of its use, pass consciously through 
the individual steps by which its meaning has been ac- 
quired. 

And now we may be able to discern a reason why the 
Hebrew could say 3371 Na) 7, but never 73N NN} ND 4D: 
in the former case, the relative nature of ‘99% and its 
dependency upon N13 is patent from the intimate union 
with 4; but in the latter case, on account of the iso- 
lated position it holds, M97 seems to be stated abso- 
lutely, to have no sfectal reference to any other fact. 
It is in order to preserve a keen sense of the subordina- 
tion thus essential to the meaning of the construction 
that the connexion with what precedes is so jealously 
guarded : the moment this connexion is broken, the verb 
lapses into the imperfect, which is, of ‘course, under the 
same government as the dominant verb, and indeed co- 
ordinate with it. 

Obs. The preceding remarks will make it plain in what manner 
the waw in this construction can be spoken of as the ‘waw relativum,’ 
and the idiom as a whole as the ‘ relatively-progressive perfect :’ they 
will also shew in what sense we are Justified in still applying to the 
former the term waw conversive; in virtue of the limitation imposed 
by it upon the perfect, it changes and modifies the application of the 
verb, so that the area covered (e.g.) by °137) is by no means co- 
extensive or identical with that represented by the broader 1297. 
A question, however, here arises, analogous to the one discussed 
§ 85 Obs., whether, namely, the perfect may not be occasionally pre- 
served after its separation from waw, or even when the waw has been 
entirely dropped. The vast number of instances, occurring under 
every conceivable variety of circumstance, in which the verb, after 
separation, appears as an imperfect, furnishes a strong argument 
against supposing this to be possible: though an opposite view is 
expressed by Ewald, § 346, by Béttcher, ii. p. 205, and by Hitzig 
(on Job 5,9), who cite passages in support of their opinion. These 
alleged instances, when examined, resolve themse’== either into cases 

L 
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of the proph. perfect, or into cases where an obvious change of con- 
struction has supervened: in fact, with two or three exceptions, they 
have been already explained above, § 14. The perfect, standing 
by itself, or preceded by 3, § 14 a, 8, is used of the future precisely 
as in the passages alleged; now it is impossible to explain the two 
former cases by supposing waw to have been dropped, for the simple 
reason that it could never have been present: if, therefore, the perfects 
in § 14 a, B, can be accounted for without having recourse to an 
imaginary waw conversive, no necessity can exist for having recourse 
to it in order to account for the perfect in § 14 y. The question is 
to a certain extent one of degree: the force of the tense is undoubtedly 
limited both in the proph. perf. and after waw conversive ; but in the 
one case it is the intelligence of the reader, aided only by the con- 
text, that determines the limitation, and Jocalizes the action in the 
future; in the other case this function is performed by the connecting 
particle alone. It is thus the context that fixes the meaning of Jun 
Isa. 5, 30, or 7777 11, 8, no less than that of 752 5,13, or ANN II, o. 
It would take too long to examine the other instances in detail ; it is 
at least suspicious that more numerous and clearer cases do not 
occur of the bare perfect after }ym>, ON, %3, etc. Naturally, it can- 
not be seriously maintained that 1n7 ‘p17 is ‘ for’ tn) 1D»; while, 
as to Prov. 9, vv. 4 and 16 are different; v. 4 is to be explained by 
§ 12 (cf. the pff. vv. 1-3), v. 16 by § 123 a. 


110. But before analysing the construction in its syn- 
tactical aspect, we must first of all state the laws which 
regulate the change of ‘one previously alluded to. Many 
forms of the perfect, as DUP, OMEN, 7 (from AY), Ane 
(40 drink, not any 3 fem. from NY) ete., are already mira‘, 
and with such, of course, no change is possible: in other 
cases the general rule is that where the perfect is preceded 
by waw conversive, ¢he fone zs thrown Jorward on to the 
ultima. But to this law there is a formidable list of 
exceptions: it will be seen, however, that for the most 
part they fall into three or four broad groups which 
can be recollected without difficulty. 
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Including, for the sake of completeness, the two rules 
established in the last chapter, we get the following :— 

The tone is zof thrown forward 

(1) When the perfect is immediately followed, without 
any break in the sense (i.e. without a distinctive accent), 
by a tone-syllable in the succeeding word. 

(2) When the perfect is 2 pawsa—almost invariably 
with the greater distinctives, and sometimes also with 
those of smaller value. Of these two rules no further 
illustrations will be needed. 

Obs. So far as the regular verb is concerned, the tone is uniformly 
thrown on in the 1st and 2nd sing., except in the cases covered 
by these two rules. In 1Sam.17, 35. Job 7, 4° (assuming the verbs 
to be frequentative) I conceive the accentuation *n)¥m1, »ny2w) to 
have arisen from a misconception: the preceding verbs »N8=¥), 7719) 
were really frequentative, but, there being no change of tone (see 
rule 4) to mark this fact, it was forgotten, and then the perfects fol- 
lowing were subjoined by means of simple waw according to § 132. 

(3) In x flur. of all the modifications, and in 3 fem. 
sing. and 53 plur. of Hif‘ll. Thus Gen. 34, 17 NPP. Ex, 
8, 23 nan: Lev. 26, 22 nam. Amos 9, 13 12°). 
Ezek. 11, 18 mom, It is also naturally not thrown on in 
2 fem. sing. of verbs with a guttural as their third radical, 
as FY") Hos. 2, 22. 

Obs. Upon two occasions in Hif‘l the general rule is observed : 
Ex. 26, 33 m>-tam). Lev. 15, 29 IN73T). 

(4) In the Qal of verbs x’ and 7%, as Gen. 7, 4 
MVD, 17, 4 DAY. ro NNN. 18, 26 NNW. 

Obs. If the list in Béttcher, ii. 204, is complete, besides nxI1 


(and this only before a guttural) there are but two instances of Qal 
milra‘ after 1, viz. Lev. 24, 5. 2 Sam. 15, 331 (both gutt.). But in the 











1 He cites indeed 1 Sam. Io, 2. Jer. 2, 2. 3,12 «> well: but there 
L2 
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other modifications the tone is, in the majority of instances, thrown 
on according to rule, as Ex. 25,11. Lev. 26, 9 etc.; although a few 
exceptions are found, cf. Deut. 4,19. 11,10. 28,12. Job 15, 13 al. 

(5) Often in those forms of the Qa/ and WV:fal in verbs 
y’y and y’y which end in 3- or As, as Ex. 7, 28 3833. 
Isa. 6,13 MIB. 11, 13 TIDY. 34, 3 WD. 35, 10 3M: but 
the usage here is very fluctuating, as many of these verbs 
also occur mitra‘; see Ex. 8, 7 71D). 23, 29 N20. Isa. 11, 
14 ‘BY, 23,17 NIWA ete. 

Obs, In the other forms the general rule is adhered to, as Gen. 
28, 27 120). Deut. 4, 30 HI). Ps. 89, 24 *nind). Ex. 23, 25 
ynapm. Ezek. 16, 42 nym. Num.14,15 7AM etc. Exceptions 
(unless when occasioned in accordance with rules I or 2, as Gen. 19, 


19>. Ex. 33,14) are extremely rare: 1 Ki, 2,31. Jer. 10, 18%. Amos 
i, 81 being probably all that exist. 


111. It has been already remarked that the peculiar 
position occupied by the perfect, when thus annexed by }, 
as regards the dominant or principal verb, causes it vir- 
tually to assume the particular modal phase belonging to 
the latter. If, for instance, the principal verb involve 
will, would, or let. .., the subordinate verbs connected 
with it by } converscve must be understood in the same 
tense or mood; in other words, as governed by the same 
auxiliary: 2 Ki, 5,11 I said S12) THY N¥. he w/7 (or 





is no reason for supposing that in these verses the perfects are milra‘. 
There is no metheg in the antepenultima, and Bottcher seems to 
have been inadvertently misled by the postpositive accent smail telisha : 
see Isa. 62, 4. 66, 20. 

* In these two passages the mil‘el tone is attested by the Maséra: 
but Zeph. 1,17 (cited in my first edition), the correct reading (as 
noted also by Kimchi, ad loc.) has the tone milra‘: see Baer’s Liber 
xii Prophetarum (1878), pp. iv, 79. 
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would, if in oratio obliqua) come out and stand and call: 
the writer might, had he chosen, have repeated the impf. 
NP" THY" NS he would come out, and would stand, 
and would call: this would have been somewhat more 
emphatic, and greater stress would have been laid on the 
precise manner in which each individual action was con- 
ceived: but, writing in prose, he preferred to adopt the 
shorter and more flowing mode of expression. Or again, 
Ps. 109, 10 and Jet his sons be vagabonds DAWA and beg : 
or, after an infinitive, 1 Ki. 2,37 in the day that thou 
goest out (=in whatever day) 3)! and passest over 
Qidron (or, in the day of thy going out and passing over). 
Now where—as is continually the case in Hebrew—there 
is a change of person between the first and any of the 
following verbs, we shall find it in English awkward, if 
not impossible, to adopt such a succinct method of trans- 
lation: either the auxiliary will have to be repeated each 
time the person changes, or, since the perfect in the 
original really indicates a result or consequence (but not 
the design, § 61) of the action denoted by the principal 
verb, we may even employ ‘haf with the subjunctive. 
Gen. 24, 7 may ue send his angel before thee AN and 
mayest thou take (or, #ha¢ thou mayest take) a wife for my 
son from there. 18, 25 far be it from thee... nM to 
slay the righteous with the wicked ™) and for the 
righteous /o de as the wicked (or, ¢hat so the righteous 
should be as the wicked: more neatly in Latin, Absit a te 
‘ut occidas jastum cum iniquo, fiague justus sicut impius). 
1 Chr. 22,11 1 may Yahweh be with thee ANOS and 
thou prosper (or, so shat thou mayest prosper). Jer. 48, 26 
make him drunk... PDD! and Ze¢ Moab vomit (or, thas 
Moab may vomit). 
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112. We may now proceed to analyse the mode in 
which this idiom is employed. 

The perfect with } conv. appears as the continuation of 

(i) the imperative. 

Gen. 6,14 make thee an ark FD52) and prich it. 21 
MSDN). 8,17 bring them out with thee WW and let 
them swarm in the earth. (Here notice 1. the grammar 
alone shews that the waw is conversive: the tone in Ww 
is already mzlra*, so that no alteration can take place 
from the accession of }: we must, however, judge of such 
cases by the analogy of those in which, under similar 
syntactical conditions, i.e. in the present case, after an 
imperative, the change of tone can be observed: this 
analogy leaves us no doubt that the waw is conversive 
here as well. Notice 2. that the dependency of 37% 
upon the imperative is obscured in English by the singular 
weakness of our language, which all but forbids our using 
a genuine third pers. imperative, except in exalted or 
poetical style: the interpolation of /e¢ makes it seem 
as though lef them swarm were quite independent of 
bring them out: whereas in the Hebrew the sense to be 
given to WWW is wholly determined by the meaning of the 
dominant verb, which is here an imperative. In a point 
like this, either German, Latin, or Greek has the advan- 
tage of English.) Ex. 3,16 go NON) NADN), 7, 15 f. 26 
etc. 19, 23. Lev. 24,14 bring forth him that cursed 12D) 
and let all those that heard /ay their hands upon his head 
(educ et ponant, Vulg.). Num. 4, 19 this do to them 7) and 
let them live 4D ND) (note the zmpf) and not die ete. 
tSam.6,7f 15,3. 2Sam.11,15 set Uriah etc. OMIA 
NI) 1321 MINN and retire from behind him, and let him 
be smitten and die (Vulg. wé percussus intereat). 24, 2 go 
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now through all the tribes "AYI" and let me know. Ezek. 
20, 20 et sabbata mea sanctificate 191) ef sint (= ud sini, 
Vulg.) signum inter me et vos. ; 

This is by far the most common construction after 
an imperative: sometimes, however, a succession of 
imperatives is preferred, and sometimes the perfect and 
imperative alternate: Gen. 27, 43 A2W"... M72 Dap). 
45,9. 1Sam. 6,7 f. 2 Ki. 9, 2-3. Prov. 23, 1f. etc. 

113. (ii) After an zmper/fect, in any of its senses : thus— 

(1) After the impf. as a pure future :— 

Gen. 12, 3. 18,18 and Abraham will be a great nation 
337997123) and all nations of the earth zwz2/ de blessed in 
him. 40, 13 he will lift up thy head J2wm and restore thee 
to thy place, N21 and thou wilt give etc. Judg. 6, 16 
I shall be with thee 1°37) and thou zz7lf smite Midian 
(or, will and shalt). 1 Sam. 2, 35 f. 8, 11.18. 17, 32 thy 
servant will go 0922) and fight. 46. Isa. 1, 30f. 2, 2f. 13, 
Il. 14,1. 2.4. 60,5. Jer. 16, 4 etc.; or as expressing a 
purpose or a command (J wll, thou shalt). Gen. 17, 16 
mI. 24, 4. 32,21. Ex. 8, 23. 20,9 etc. 

Constantly, also, after other words pointing to the future, 
as a participle, Gen. 6, 17 f. and behold, I am bringing the 
deluge upon the earth ‘NMP and will establish etc. 48, 4 
behold, Iam making thee fruitful 729M) and well multiply 
tee = S ‘AN 1 and give this land etc. Isa. 7,14 and will 
call his name“Immanw’el. 8, 7 f. 13,19. 19,1 ff. Jer. 30, 
22. 34,7 £32, Hosea 2, 8.16 f. Amos 2,14 TIN). 6, 14 





1 The two accents on this word must not be confused with the 
double pashta on words mil‘el, § gt: the first accent is a conjunctive 
termed Qadma, which is here used in place of metheg to mark the 
counter-tone (p. 123, 2. 2). Cf. Ewald, § 97%. 
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etc.; or an zjin. absolute, as Gen. 17,11. Isa. 5,5. 31, 5. 
Ezek: 23, 473 ch Jer. 7, 9f. 

And after the prophetic perfect, the announcement open- 
img generally with the proph. perf., which is then followed 
by the perfect with waw conv.: thus Gen. 17, 20 I have 
blessed him ‘N75. and I wz// make him fruitful. Num. 
24,17 Op) and zwz// rise up. Isa. 2, rr 33w3 (cf. vv. 12-17). 
5, 14> (prob.; but as the verbs here do not admit of a 
change of tone, they ought possibly to be referred to § 132). 
43,14 MINDY I send to Babel ‘ATU and well bring down 
etc. 48,15. 52,10 INN. Jer. 13, 26. 48, 41. 

(2) After the impf. as a jussive or cohortative :— 

(a) Gen. 1,14 ‘MY let there be lights "7. and let them 
be... 28,3. 43,14 Moen. 47, 29 f. bury me not in Egypt 
‘NASW Sut let me lie with my fathers. Ex. 5, 7 de# THEM go 
wep and gather themselves straw. 34, 9. Deut. 28, 8. 
1 Sam. 12, 20. 24,13 def Yahweh judge 2p and avenge 
me! 1 Ki.r, 2. 8, 28 (after 26), 22, 12 (ironical) avd Yah- 
weh give it into thy hands! Ps. 64, 11. 109, 10. 143,12 
NIANN, 

(8) Gen. 31, 44 come let us make a covenant MO and 
let it be etc. Judg. 19, 13 def us draw near to one of the 
places 20) and pass the night in Gib‘ah. Mic. 4, 6f. Ruth 
2,7 let me glean, I pray, SDN) and gather etc. 

(3) After an impf. denoting would or should :—Amos 
9, 3. from there woud I command my sword onyx) and 
it should slay them ‘M'2¥ and I would etc. Job 8, 6. 9, 17 
with a tempest zwou/d he overwhelm me NWN and multiply 
my bruises without cause. 31. Judg. 16, 5 (may). 

(4) Or after the impf. as a frequentative, whether 
of present or past time, indifferently :— 

(a) Gen. 2, 24 therefore doth a man leave his father 
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and mother p27) and cleave to his wife yn and they 
are one flesh. Ex. 18, 16 when they have a matter coming 
to me}, ‘HODY then (§ 123) J decéde between them ‘AYTN 
and declare etc. Isa. 5, 12 7) (observe 12) yor». ..9). 27, 
10. 44,15. MBX) pw’ kindleth fire and daketh bread. Jer. 
12,3” thou seest me FINW and sriest my heart. 20, 9” 
‘NN and LI keep saying ‘I will not speak of him’... 
itm and then there comes in my heart as it were a 
burning fire ND and I am weary of forbearing etc. 
(A.V. here seems to describe a single occurrence which 
would have been denoted by 728) etc., and conveys no 
idea of the repetition so plainly discernible in the original.) 
Ezek. 29, 7 MYPI) NN (a description of Egypt's general 
character). Hos. 4, 3- 7, 7 PON) wom (their recterated 
ebullitions described). Mic. 2, 2 (after mwy’ v.1). Ps. 10, 
ro 5p} mw’. 17,14 they have their fill of children 113M) 
and leave etc. 46,10 PSP) TAY. 49, TI JAY IAN’. 73, 11 
MN after wi v.10. 78, 38 but he is merciful, forgiveth 
iniquity, and doth not destroy (impff.), 7217) and zs boun- 
feous to turn his anger away. 90, 6. Prov. 16, 29. 18, Io. 
20, 28. 24,16. 29,6. Job5,5. 14,11 and a river will 
(freq.) decay W2 and dry up. 33,18 f. 34,76. 

(3) Gen. 2, 6 a mist used fo go up APY and water the 





1 So the ¢ext must be rendered (cf. 22,8): for the apodosis after 
+5, in the sense of whenever, to be introduced by the bare perfect, 
would be without parallel. If we desire to render they come to me, 
we must read Na). 

2 These two passages (cf, 6, 17. Ex. 18,16. Amos 4, 7) are im- 
portant as shewing that the waw after a frequentative impf. is really 
conversive: from the nature of the case the verb is under such 
circumstances generally in the ¢kird person, in which the distinctive 
change of tone can rarely occur. 
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ground, 10. 6,4. 29,2f. an instructive passage: ‘three 
flocks were lying there (partcp.), for \py" they used to 
water flocks from that well, this is then followed by 
four pff. freqq. The course of the narrative is resumed 
only at "oN") 4: it is clear that v. 3 cannot belong to it, 
for v. 8 shews that the stone had not been rolled away, so 
that 3553) describes what used to be done. The sudden 
change of tense—from impf. with -} to pf. with 1}—is most 
noticeable, and immediately arrests the attention. Con- 
trast the similar scene Ex. 2, 16 f., where the impff. with *} 
describe a continuous series of events happening while 
‘Moses was at the well. Ex. 33, 7-11 vO-nw) np would (or 
used to) fake and pitch zt (contrast this with a passage like 
35, 21-29, *) describing what took place upon only one 
occasion). 34, 34f. Deut. 11, ro mpwny. 1 Ki. 14, 28 
used to bear them niawn and bring them back. 2 Ki. 3, 25 
medi idee...) yan (a graphic picture of the way in 
which the people occupied themselves during their sojourn 
in Moab). 12,15-17. Job 31, 29 if I used Zo rejoice... 
‘NPN (tone as Ps. 28, 1, § 104) and elate myself etc. 

After a partcp.:—Isa. 6, 2 f. were standing Np) and 
each kept crying. Prov. 9,14 naw) and keeps sitting (after 
Mn, v. 13). 

And an inf. abs.:—2 Sam. 12, 16 230 Pa S23 DY DY" 
and he fasted on, repea/edly (during the seven days, v. 18) 
going in, and passing the night (there), and lying on the 
earth. 13, 19. Josh. 6, 13 1ypmy Won or2dn (contrast x Sam. 
19, 23. 2 Sam. 16, 13 °}). Jer. 23, 14. 

114. Sometimes after a fact has been stated summarily 
by a perfect, we find this tense succeeded by perfects 
with waw conversive, as though to remind the reader 
of the real character of what is described: that in such 
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cases the waw is conversive, and not merely conjunctive 
(Chap. IX), is often shewn by the proximity of an zmper- 
fect, the frequentative sense of which is unmistakeable. 
At other times, on the other hand, when the frequenta- 
tive nature of the events described has been sufficiently 
indicated, the writer, feeling that this circumstance does 
not call for continual prominence, reverts to the ordinary 
form of prose narrative, as carried on by °}. 

Thus (2) Num. 11, 8 pd: ww (observe the impf. 7. 
v. 9). Amos 4, 7 ‘mon . .. MYy3 (a noticeable passage 
on account of the clear change of tone: observe, too, the 
following impff.), 2 Ki. 6, 10. 2 Chr. 12, 11 DINWI).. . IN2. 

(8) Judg. 12, 3 MN’ 9D MM and it used to be when- 
ever they said... 728" that they replied etc. 1 Sam. 
2,16% 13, 22» (cf. the impf. z. 19). 14, 52. 2 Sam. 15, 2. 
Jer. 6, 17 TON... NPM (§ 120). 18, 4. Ps. 78, 4of, 
Job 1, 4f. 

The same transition occurs also after the imperfect 
itself :—Isa. 44,12. Ps. 106, 43 13%... 1. Job 3, 24. 
5,15 f. 7,18 yea, thou wvzsztest him (even with pipad). 
EI, 92) 12) 25. 14, 10, 924, 14 (Ps73; 41 TON): 31, 27 
(contrast v. 29 quoted § 113) etc. 


Obs. In some of these cases the -) introduces the definite act which 
terminates a scene previously described, or the settled state which 
succeeds or accompanies the reiterated actions: so Judg. Gn pepess 
78,35: cf. 99, 7. Prov. 7,13” (in 13% the pff. are frequentative). Num. 
g, 23”. 2 Chr. 33, 6%. Comp. Battcher, ii. 216. 


115. The perfect with waw conversive is further found 
where the imperfect is preceded by various particles : as 


day perhaps: Gen. 27,12 perhaps my father will feel 
me 0") and I shall be. . . ‘827 and I sha// bring upon 
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myself a curse. Num. 22, rr after bow (in v. 6 the zmp/f.). 
23,27. 2 Sami 16,12. 2 Ki.19, 4. 

ix or of: 1 Sam. 26, t0 or if his day should come ni 
and he die. Ezek. 14, 17.19. 

tS then: 1 Sam. 6,3 ‘hen will ye be healed D3? yt 
and it will be known to you etc. Ps. 19, 14 (tone, § 104). 

TR how? Gen. 39,9 ow can I do this great evil 
‘NNDOM and sin against God? 2 Sam. 12,18 ow shall we 
say to him, The child is dead, Mwy) (translating freely to 
shew the connexion) avd so make him vex himself? 
80 728 Esth. 8, 6 (with 5x). 

S: Jer. 17, 21 do mo bear any burden on the sabbath- 
day DNNAN and bring it etc. Ps. 143, 7 do not hide thy 
face from me snowy and let me be like them that go down 
into the pit (tone as in the parallel Ps. 28, 1, after }5)*. 

DS 7f: Gen, 28, 20f. 32, 9 7f “Esau comes to one camp 
WIN and smites it. Deut. 8,19. 11, 28 OND). 20,11 ANN. 
Judg. 4, 20 798) TNL. 14,12 ONNYY). 1 Sam. 12, 14. 15. 
17,9; and so countless times: see further on hypotheti- 
cals below, Chap. XI. 

Similarly after ON = um? as in an oath: Gen. 24, 38. 
Ezek. 20, 33 f. as I live, if I will not be king over you... 
‘MNS and bring you forth from the people ‘ap. and 
gather you ! 

WE = s0 that: Deut. 2,25. 4, 6 so that they will hear 
yn and say (cf. v. 10 Wd... 4). 

= when: Lev. 4, 22 when a ruler Ay) NON sinneth and 
doth etc. (not hath sinned, A. V.). Num. 5, 29 T8120), 

= who so (the person indicated being essentially indefi- 





1 The second verb separated from }, and accordingly in the impf. 
Ps. 38, 2; dovvdérws, 35, 19. 75, 6. 1 Sam, 2, 3. 
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nite Ss7is or és édv with subj. : this construction of WK is 
quite distinct from another which will be immediately 
noticed): Gen. 24,14 the girl 40 whom 7% I may say, 
Let down thy pitcher, Mx) and she reply, Drink (puella 
cui ego dixero ... et illa responderit—the girl, who- 
ever she may be, in whom these two conditions are 
fulfilled). 43 (where the tone of ‘V8 proves, if proof 
were needed, that MN in 14 has } converszve). Lev. 21, 
10. Judg. 1,12 LXX rightly ds av mataéy kal mpokataddSnrat, 
1Sam. 14,26. Isa. 56,4 NN Ow WRN, LXX door dy 
gpuddEwvra: kat ekdéEovra. Jer. 17, 5.7 (where, from the 
change of subject in the two verbs nya and 7%, the trans- 
lation cannot preserve the conciseness of the original: 
‘who trusts in Yahweh, and whose hope Yahweh is’). 
27,11 rd eOvos & cay cicaydyn ... Kal epydonra ave. Ps. 
137,9 (‘¥). 

Lev. 18, 5 which a man may do °M and live in them, 
or since, in the double statement enunciated, the occur- 
rence of the second is so linked to that of the first as to 
be dependent upon it, ‘which 7a man do, he may 
(or shaiZ) live in them. Ezek. 20, 11. 13. Neh. 9, 29. 
Deut. 19, 4. Isa. 29, 11 f. 36, 6. 

Obs. There is, however, another construction of 1wx followed. by 
the perfect, or by the impf, and then 1, which must not be confused 
with that just explained. There the writer had an indefinite contin- 
gency in view: here he contemplates a distinct occurrence!: compare, 
with the perfect alone, Lev. 7, 8 the skin of the burnt sacrifice 


which pit he hath offered (in the case assumed). Thus we find 
Deut. 17, 2-4 man who nwy? doeth evil 723) and goeth and serveth 


aa 


1 Cf. the similar case of px Num, 5, 27 etc. if she have made her- 
self unclean, Sym) and played false: see below. § 138 Obs. 
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other gods, Tai) and it be told thee etc.; or the two constructions 
united, as Lev. 15, 11 every one whom the 23 touches (p37), and who 
FOW x» has not (or shall not have, in the assumed case) drenched 
his hands with water. 17, 3f. whoso slays an ox... and ixv37 8? 
hath not brought it etc. (v. 9 we find the impf. and doth not bring it : 
Ongelos m*p?x, 712°N?, and the Peshito owl, soa MKyu retain 
the difference of tense, which the other versions fail to reproduce). 
9,13 (7 Nd and 51m). Ezek. 18, 6 (hath not eaten, never draws 
near). : 

" interrogativum: Ex. 2,4 shall I go ‘NN P) and call? 
Num. 11, 22 shall flocks be slain for them Nyw) and it be 
enough for them? (with change of subject: or, so shai 
it may be enough for them? LXX py cdaynoovra . . . Kai 
dpxéoet;) 1 Sam. 23, 2. Ruthxz, 11 have I still sons in my 
womb yn) and will they be (or, for them to be) to you for 
husbands? 1 Chr. 14, ro. 

Or in a simple question: Judg.15, 18 shall I die of 
thirst ‘PBN and fall into the hand of the uncircumcised? 

Obs. After the ‘modal’ perfect (§ 19. 2), Judg.9, 9.11.13 am I 
to have ended my fatness 297) and go? So rSam. 26, 9 (with »9). 

Nbn : 2 Sam. 4, 11 shall I not seek his blood from your 
hand WA and sweep you from the earth? 2 Ki. 5,12 
shall I not wash in them AWD) and be clean? Ezek. 38, 
14f. Amos 8, 8. Prov. 24, 12. 

1) =2/: Jer. 3,1 if a man divorces his wife nadm and 
she goes etc. Hag. 2,12 (for the position of 1 before the 
apodosis, cf. Gen. 18, 24. 28. 24, 5 after yy; Job 14, 14 
after ON; 2 Ki. 7,2. Ezek. 17, 10 after myn). 

DID or DIA ere that: Jer. 13, 16. 

WS3 as when: Deut. 22, 26 as when a man 53) rises 
up against his neighbour iN¥\ and smites him mortally. 
Isa. 29, 8. 65,8. Amos 5,19 as when a man flees before 
the lion jpyap) avd the bear meets him. 
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D = shat: Gen. 37, 26 what gain 217] "D that we 
should slay (or, when, zf, we slay) our: brother *3°P>) and 
conceal his blood? 1 Sam. 29, 8 that I am not to go 
‘IOAN and fight. Job 15,13 why doth thy heart carry 
thee away ... that thou shouldst turn thine anger against 
God MX¥71 and so utter words out of thy mouth? (tone, 
§ 110. 4 Obs.) Cf. Neh. 6, 11. 

= when: Ex. 21, 20 when a man smites his servant N21 
and he dies. Deut. 4,25. 6,10f. when Yahweh bringeth 
thee into the land. ..: AYR) ALDN) and thou eatest and 
art satisfied, take care etc. 12, 20.29. 17,14: and so 
constantly. 

DN °D = surely: 1 Ki. 20, 6 surely I will send my servants 
wpm. (2 Sam. 15, 21 Kt. followed by a single verb only.) 

Obs. After a perfect (according to § 14 a), 2 Ki. 5, 20 if I do not 


Tun mp? and get something from him! Jer. 51,14: cf. Judg. 15, 


7, where after a perfect similarly placed we have 5178 77N): had 
not nx intervened, this would have been °7)?71). 


N5 or 52 not (the negative not being repeated, but its 
influence extending over ¢wo clauses: Gesenius’ Grammar, 
$152: 3; ‘Kalisch, § 104. 9): Ex. 28, 43 that they may 
not bear (incur) iniquity 1M) and die, 33, 20 man cannot 
see me $"M) and live (cf. Deut. 5, 21 that God may speak 
with a man, °M) and he ive). Lev. 11, 43%. 19, 12 not shall 
you swear falsely mip>n) and thou profane the name of 
God. 29. 22,9. Num. 4,15 they shall not touch what is 
holy in and so die. 20. Deut. 7, 25 np, 26 and so 
become accursed. 19,10. 22,1. 4 MO2YNN, 23, 15. Isa. 
14, 21 ba, 28, 28 not for ever does he thresh it nan) and 
drive the wheel of his cart over it. 2 Chr. 19,10 AM. 
And with the verb separated from } and so in the impf, 
Lev. 10, 6. 
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DYDD almost: Gen..26, 10 (with pf. as first verb) almost 
had one of the people lain with her NN3']) and so thou 
hadst brought guilt upon us. 

oy) if: Ezek.14,15 if I were to cause noisome beasts 
to pass through the land mApSeh and they were to make it 
bereaved, nnn) and zt were to become desolate. 

md why? 2 Ki.14,10 (=2 Chr. 25,19) why wouldst 
(or shouldst, wild) thou challenge misfortune ANP. and 
fall? Jer. 40,15 why should he smite thee and all Israel 
be scattered ? Qoh. 5, 5. Dan. 1, ro. 

Obs. The impf. after 725 may be frequentative, as 1 Sam, 2, 29, in 
which case it can be followed by -1, § 114 (8). 

ne tn order that: Gen. 12, 13 that it may be well with 
me 7‘ and my soul may live (prosper) because of thee. 
18,19. Ex. 10, 2. Deut. 5, 30 2101. 6,18 that it may be 
well with thee AVI OND and that thou mayest go and 
inherit the good land. 13,18. 16, 20. 22,7. Isa. 28,13 
yb win maw mins way 95» yn. 66, rz and often. 

‘2 with impf. expressing a wish: 2Sam.15, 4 O that 
some one would make me judge, war ‘Sy that to me 
might come every one who... (where if ry were not 
intended to be emphatic, we should have had by &2) 
YAPISN and I would give him justice! Deut. 5, 26 O that 
this their heart might be theirs always! (lit. ‘who will 
grant mn) and so this their heart had been’): for other 
constructions of this phrase see Job 6, 8 NyaN. 13, 5. 14, 
13; 19,23 NINN; 23, 3 nyt: elsewhere the infin., rr, 5. 
Ex. 16, 3 al. 

YIY "= perhaps: 2 Sam. 12, 22 Qri (Kt. 22m, impf. as 
Joel 2,14. Jon. 3, 9). 

‘D' when? Ps. 41, 6 when will he die 738) and his 
name ferish ? 


\ 
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3PY tn return for: Deut. 7,12 as a return for (Ongelos 
q om) your hearkening to these statutes ON Dv and 
observing them’. 

7Y or WN TW until: Ex. 23, 30 until thou multiply 
mens) and inherit the land. Num. 11, 20 An). Isa. 32, 15 
awn...) AN MY TW Hos. 5,15. Mic. 7, 9. Qoh. 12, I. 
geen, 4.6 Wy C2, 17. 4,6. 

Obs. So when the verb after ty is a perfect (§ 17), Isa. 6,11 f. 


Similarly in the other construction of 4p with an infini- 
tive, Gen. 27, 45. Judg. 6, 18 ‘myn 82 TY; or a sub- 
stantive, 1 Sam. 14, 24 until (it be) evening ‘MP2 and I 
avenge myself: this passage shews how Lev. I 1, 32 17)45 
should be understood (‘till the evening (come) and it be 
clean’). 2 Ki. 18, 32. Isa. 5, 8 until there is no more room 
DMIwN) and ye have fo dwell by yourselves in the midst of 
the land. 


Obs, In a few passages a rather singular usage is found after 1¥, 
Judg. 16, 2 saying 11220) PAT VR TY till the morning dawns 
and we kill him, Josh.1,15. 6, 10 till the day when I say to you, 
Shout, omy) and ye shout (cf. Esth. 4, 11 77M). Gen. 29, 8. 
1 Sam. 1, 22 for she said, Till the lad be weaned and I bring him etc. 
2 Sam. 10, § (=1 Chr. 19, 5) tarry in Y°richo till your beards grow 
oni) and ye return. Dan. 8,14. Is the perfect in these cases to be 
considered as under the government of the infinitive or imperfect after 
sy (as I have translated), or as under that of a preceding verb implied 
or expressed, thus, ‘(waié) till the day when I say, Shout, and then 
shout,’ ‘tarry till etc. and then return?’ The general structure of the 
sentences seems to favour the former supposition, and, if the latter 
were true, we might expect 17x added, as Josh. 2, 16. Compare 
Hat. iii. 181. 5 dmoxAwopérys 88 rhs HuEpnS inlerar TOD Wuxpod, és ob 
Sverat Te 6 Atos, kal 7d bddp yiverar xArapér" where the determining 








1 This passage is obscure; but it seems that the verbs must be 
understood in a frequentative sense: cf. 8, 20. 
M 
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moment and the determined event are similarly made co-ordinate, 
but where in English (disregarding the te) we should probably 
exhibit their relation to each other somewhat more explicitly by 
rendering ‘till the sun sets, and then the water becomes warm.’ 


1B dest: Gen. 3, 22. 19,19 lest some evil cleave to me 
md) and I die (tone as § 110. 2). Ex.1, 10. 23,29. 34, 
15 f, MMP Moser... WN M3A fB. Deut. 4, 16.19. 8, r2— 
17. 15,9 Napr... mm ab yn wdy... ay... a ap. 
2 Sam. 12, 28. Hos. 2,5. Amos 5,6. Ps. 28,1 WMA jB 
mobi lest thou be silent amd J become like etc. Prov. 30, 
g (for the tone in these two passages, see § 104). 5, 10 ff. 
(M972), NDN)*) etc. 

Obs. After a perfect (§ 41 Obs.), 2Sam. 20, 6 lest he have gotten 
him fenced cities 1392"» 5y3m) and pluck out our eye. Or should we 
read xx? for NIN? 

‘8 Qoh. 2, 24 NVA BNW shat he should eat and drink. 
2.49 10,5. 

116. After all these particles to find the zmperfect 
repeated (as Ps, 2,12 YIANN) 4 IN" {5) is very unusual; the 
following are, I believe, nearly all the instances of such 
repetition :— 

ie Num, 22, 6. 1 Ki. 18, §. Jer. 20,26. 2t 25 a; 
‘Tg. DON 31, 36. Jobri, ro. 20,12f. 36, 11. xbn Hab. 2, 6 
WON". 13 Ps. 49, 19 (if = though). Lam. 3, 8? Nd Job 7, 21. 
m9 Isa. 40,.27. Proy. 8,20, Job 13, 24: wn Ex' 99) 58. 
Isa. 41, 20... 49,10, Ps.78,6. “nt Ps.42, 9. “Wy Hoste: 





1 The metheg is here thrown back from the syllable which has the 
counter-tone on to a preceding shwa’: it is then sometimes called 
Ga'ya’ sya ice. crying, from its causing the shwa’ to be sounded 
rather more audibly than usual. Compare Kalisch, pt. ii, § 10.3 (6) ; 
Ewald, § 96°; Béttcher, i. p.122; or (exhaustively) Baer, in his 
papers on metheg in Merx’s Archiv, 1870, pp. 56, 194. 
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12. Qoh. 12, 6. Lam. 3, 50 NDY.. JP Jer. 51, 46. Ps. 2, 12. 
Prov. 32, 5- 


Obs. 1. In several of these examples, a reason may be found for 
the repetition of the same tense in the fact that the second verb 
indicates not a progress of thought, as compared with the first, but 
a parallelism: where a distinct idea follows afterwards, the pf. and. 
) conv. may then be used, Jer. 26,3. Ezek.6,6. Hab.2,7. The 
opposite transition occurs Qoh. 12, 4-5, perhaps, the sentence being 
a long one, to give it fresh strength. 

Obs. 2. Whenever the impf. with -1 appears after any of these 
particles, it is because some definite act is alluded to: see, for instance, 
Gen. 3,17 (°) because). 12,19 why didst thou say, She is my sister 
Tpx} and lead me to take her? (so we may render to avoid the 
awkward change of person). 31, 27. 1Sam.19, 17° (different from 
rye [NN m5 why should I slay thee? which would be succeeded 
by a pf. and 1). 1 Ki.10, 7 after 1y. 

Obs. 3. The usage with regard to 7) is not stated with the precision 
of which it would admit in the note of the Dean of Peterborough on 
Ps. 28,1. The two regular types (which are also the same for °5, 
jP0>, 1D, etc.), alternating merely in accordance with the order of 
words, are (18) NVI? YP and WORX?...7 827 JD} VON NI? IP is 
exceptional. The only supposed instance of JOR... NII? JD is Ps. 
38, 17”; this, however, is clearly an independent statement, in no 
way under the government of the preceding jp. Comp. § 14 end. 


117. The reader will be aware (see Gesenius, §§ 132 
rem. 2, 134 rem. 2) that it is a common custom with 
Hebrew writers, after employing a participle or infinitive, 
to change the construction, and, if they wish to subjoin 
other verbs which logically should be in the partcp. or 
infin. as well, to pass to the use of the finite verb. ‘Thus 
Gen. 27, 33 Sa TY TI 6 Onpedoas Onpay kai eiveveyKas 
(lit, 6 Onpetoas Onpav kai elojveyke). 39, 18 dip 13. 
NIPR) LXX dru typooa tiv povny pov Kat €Bdnoa (where, by 
the alteration of form undergone by the first verb through 

M 2 
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the use of én, the change of construction is disguised : 
elsewhere, by rendering literally, LXX have distorted the 
real sense of the original, e.g. Ps. 92, 8. 105, 12f. ev ro 
eiva avrovs... kat dor). Now, under what circumstances 
do the partcp. and infin. break off into the er/éct with }, 
and into the zmperfect with *} respectively? The answer 
to this question will be found to be in strict accordance 
with what we know already concerning the nature of the 
two constructions. Wherever the partcp. or infin. asserts 
something indefinite or undetermined—wherever, there- 
fore, it may be resolved into whoever, whenever, wf ever 
etc. (ds dv not ds, émedav not ered) etc.)—we find the 
perfect with \ conv. employed: where, on the contrary, 
the partcp. or infin. asserts an actual concrete event, we 
find the following verbs connected with it by the zmperfect 
and *}, Even when the partep. is used in characterizing 
a person, or class of persons, the choice of the form which 
is to follow it is evidently regulated by the same distinc- 
tion; the one ocadizes the action specified, perhaps em- 
bodies an allusion to a definite case, the other leaves it 
more vague, though at the same time suggesting forcibly 
its potential, or actual, repetition’. 

Thus, Ex. 21,12 1) M8 739 the smiter of a man 
( = whoever smites a man), and he dies. 16. Num. 19, i 
Jer. 21,9 he that goeth out 252) and falleth ; and as a 
frequentative, 22,13%14. Ex.34,7% Isa. 5, 23% 44, 35%. 
26” that confirmeth the word of his servant, and accom- 
plisheth the counsel etc. Ezek. 33, 30. Hab. 2, 12. 








* The difference may be compared to that in Greek between 6 od... 
and 6 wi)... with the participle. 


* The verb separated from }, and consequently in the impf. 
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But +) of a fact:—Gen. 35,3 who answered me ‘1 
and was with me. 49, 17>, Num. 22, 11. Isa. 30, 2%. 43, 
yee ler. 25, 91 i, Amos:5,/7252°4,6,.305 2 9,6. 

Occasionally, we have } with the impf.: 2 Sam. 5, 8. 
Dan. 12,12. 


Obs. Sometimes, as in some of the passages from Amos, the two 
forms interchange (comp. above, § 35), though each has still its 
proper force: thus 6, 1° 1331 and the house of Israel come (freq.) to 
them (so 8, 14 17983), but 3 ye that put far the evil day yywr2m), 
and have brought near the seat of violence; 6,6 which drink with 
bowls of wine 1m’... ) and anoint themselves (freq.) etc. 1977) 89) 
but are not grieved etc.; comp. similarly 5, 8 (§ 12) and 9 (§ 33); 
9,5 and 6; Isa. 29, 15. 21. Contrast also (though these are somewhat 
different) Jer. 48, 19 119912) and her that escapeth (whoever she may 
be), and Isa. 57, 3 731m? and of her that hath played the whore, 


118. The distinction will be more conspicuous in the 
case of the infinitive : Gen. 18, 25 MM)... mone. Ex TOs 
33, 16 39OB2) WADA zn thy going (= if thou goest) with us 
and we are separated from etc. Deut. 4, 42... mw pb 
Bie ea 21. 30,56; DAI, ey n3d2, 1 Sam. 10, 8 wnél my 
coming ‘AYIIN and I declare (until I come and declare). 
2 Sam, 13, 28 ‘NW8)... 2103 at the moment when 
Amnon’s heart is merry and J say. 1 Ki. 2, 37. 42. 8, 33 
OY 923713 when thy people are smitten Ww and turn (a 
hypothetical case). 35. 60f (777)... NY i105), Ezek. 3, 
20 when he turns MWS and does evil. 5, 16 f. 12, 15>. 18, 
23. Job 37, 15. Amos 1, 11 because he pursued... nnv 
and (repeatedly) ruined mercy 5D" and so his anger goes 
on to tear for ever (where the change of tense is noticeable). 





1 Perfect for the same reason. 

2 p35 here is merely resumptive, reinforcing the idea conveyed by 
p25 after the long intermediate clause: cf. 180m). Lev. £7, 5. Jer. 
34,18-20°nn2). Zech. 8, 23; m7 Num. 10, 32 Deut. 20, 11. 
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Of course, as before, when separated from }, the verb 
falls into the imperfect tense :—Ex. 28, 28. Josh. 20, 9. 
Isa. 5, 24. 10, 2 WI...) nism, 45,1. 49,5. Ps. 105, 22 
etc.: and with the waw omitted, Isa. 64, 1 (17 virtually 
governed by the 5 in yyy). 

With these contrast Gen. 39,18. Lev. 16, 1. Josh. 8, 24 
sen... mibo3 x Sam. 24, 12 PAI NOY... 3. 1 Ki. 
18, 18 in thy forsaking Epa and going (deanine acts ex- 
tending into the present). Isa. 47,10 (‘Many after 33 
v. 9). Ezek. 16, 31.36. 25, 6al. Ps. 50,16 what is it to 
thee 1805 /o él my statutes NBM) and fake my covenant 
upon thy mouth? (two facts which have actually occurred : 
not ‘that thou shou/dst take,’ nNw3)). 92,8. 105, 12 f. etc. 
Cf. Ezek. 36,18 MNBY...) DW Sy because of the blood 
and that they have defiled her. 


Obs. As before, contrast Ezek. 18, 27 wy?) and has done, with v, 26: 
comp. § 138. ii. (a.) 


119. But the perfect with waz conv. is also found without 
being attached to any preceding verb from which to derive 
its special signification: like the iron which, after long 
contact with the magnet, becomes itself magnetic, the 
perfect with waw, from constant association with a pre- 
ceding imperfect, became so completely invested with the 
properties of the latter that, though not originally belong- 
ing to it but only acguzred, it still continued to retain and 
exhibit them, even when that in which they had their 
proper seat was no longer itself present. We have 
already spoken of it as the companion construction of the 
imperfect: it has, in fact, grown so like its partner as to 
be able to assume its functions and act as its substitute. 
It may thus occur at the beginning of a sentence or after 
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a verb which, unlike the ‘dominant’ verb, has no influence 
in determining the range of its meaning; the force it 
is then intended to convey must, as in the case of the 
imperfect, be gathered from the context: for although 
most commonly, perhaps, possessing the signification 
of a future, it must often be understood in one of the 
numerous other senses borne by the many-sided im- 
perfect. 

Thus (a) Gen. 17, 4. 26,22 now hath Yahweh made 
room for us 335) and we shall be fruitful in the land. Ex. 
6,6 Lam Yahweh; ‘MNSIN and [ will bring you out etc. 
Num. 21, 8. Josh. 2,14 mm and t shall be, when etc. 
Judg. 13, 3 behold thou art barren and hast not borne ; 
mm but thou shalt conceive, and bear a son. 1 Sam. 15, 
28 and will give it. 17, 36. 20,18. 2 Sam. 7, gb-10. 1 Ki. 
2,44 and Yahweh wil requite. 9, 3 0) and my eyes and 
heart shall be there. Isa. 2, 2 mM. 6,7 see, this hath 
touched thy lips, 101 and so thy iniquity shall pass away. 
30, 3. Ezek. 17, 24> (Mwy) NAT IN have spoken, and 
Twill perform. 22,14 al. 23, 31. 30, 6.10. 34,11 (cf. Jer. 
23, 39). 35,11. Isa. 56,5. Hos. 8,14 ‘NW. 10, 14. IT, 
6. Amos g, 26} (or, at any rate, 27). 

Or to express what is not certain to happen, but is 


ee ec ee 


1 The sense of this much-disputed verse can scarcely be settled by 
grammatical, apart from exegetical, considerations : the presumption 
afforded by the general usage of the prophets favours the future 
meaning for DNXw3), which was already adopted by Rashi: on the 
other hand, the pf. with simple waw, giving a past sense, meets us 
occasionally unexpectedly, e.g. 7, 2. 4- Ezek. 20, 22. Job 16, 12. 
Still, in these passages, the context excludes misunderstanding, in a 
way in which it would not do, had the prophet used onxw2 while 
intending that sense here. 
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only probable, and so, perhaps, feared:—2 Sam. 14, 7 
and they will quench. Gen. 20, 11 there is no fear of God 
in this place, 37911 and they wr// kill me. 34, 30: cf 1 Ki. 
18, 14). 

(8) With the force of a positive command, usually in 
the second person :—Num. 4, 4 f. this is the service of the 
sons of Qéhath 823 Aaron sha// come and take down etc. 
Deut. 18, 3>; 10, 16 pret, Ig ONANN) and or so ye shail 
love the stranger. 29, 8 anv" and ye shall observe. Josh. 
22, 3» (cf. the imper., v. 5). 23, 11. 2 Ki. 5, 6 (the follow- 
ing verses shew that the king of Israel understood }W5D81 
as practically a command which could not very conveniently 
be declined: not, therefore, as 1 Sam. 20, 5). Jer. 7, 27. 
29, 26>, Ezek. 22, 2 wouldst thou judge, judge the bloody 
city? FAY shen declare unto her all her abominations 
(cf. the imper. 20, 4. 23, 36). Zech. 1, 3. Mal. 2, 15b. 16>, 

(y) Sometimes it is interrogative:—Ex. 5, 5 OMavm 
and‘ will ye stop them?? Num.16, 10 (4 g). 1 Sam. 25, 
II ‘nmper and shall I take? 2 Ki.14, 10 (2 Chr. 25, 19). 
Isa. 66, 9 am I he that causeth to bring forth ‘7831 and 





* This use of } is completely parallel to the way in which et 
appears in Latin ‘to subjoin an emphatic question or exclamation :’ 
the force of } Ex. 5,5. 1Sam. 25,11 is just that of et Verg. Georg. ii. 
433 (and yet, after and in spite of 429-432, do men hesitate? etc.). 
Aen. i, 48. vi. 806 etc. Compare further how } is employed to intro- 
duce an empassioned speech, without anything expressed previously 
to which it can be attached, Num, 20, 3 15) And if we had only 
perished with our brethren ! 2 Sam. 18, 11 7277). 12. 24,3. 2 Ki nro 
(but 12 Dx alone). 7,19 (sarcastic: yet cf. 2). So before 'n, 1Sam. 
10,12. 15,14 (7). Judg. 9, 29. Num.11, 29; and wey often before 
m9) or yy. 


* Comp., in separation from 1, the impf, Ezek, 33, 25. 26 PAN) 
ywouwn, 
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shall shut up? (cf. the zmpf yoy xb) in 92: the break 
in the sense before PON WX co-operates with the fifcha 
to keep the tone back, § 104). Ezek. 18, 13 7}. Mal. 1, 2. 
2, 14.17. 3,7. 8.13. Ps. 50, 21 (‘and shall I keep silence ?’ 
Hitz.: tone as 28,1 after qf). Job 32,161 (Hitz. Del.). 
1 Chr. 17,17 and wilt thou regard me? 

(8) In entreaty or suggestion, as a precative or mild ~ 
imperative :—Gen. 24,14 77) may it be that... (possibly 
under the influence of the imperatives, v.12). 47, 23 sow 
then. Deut. 2, 4> on IDwn. 4,15. 7,9 and often HYMN know 
then. 30, t9 behold I set before thee life and death, M1} 
so choose life. Judg. 11, 8 n2om, i Sam. 6, 8. 20, §.°24,;5 
Mwy. 25, 27 Man (see § 123). 1 Ki. 2, 6 WWM do therefore 
according to thy wisdom. 3, 9. 8, 28. Ruth 3, 3.9 I am 
Ruth NW 5) so pray spread ete. 

And with 83 added :—Gen. 40, 14 only? if thou remem- 
berest me with thyself, when it is well with thee, NITY 
then shew, 1 pray, mercy etc.; and with the ) thrown 
back into a preceding protasis (to indicate as early as 
possible the ‘ petitionary ’ character of the speech) in the 
formula T7'Y2 [7 ‘NN NIOS, Gen. 33, 10 np), Judg. 





1 sndrqymy must, of course, be so taken, if read mitra‘, and may, 
if it be read mil‘el: see § 104. 

2 A most difficult verse. I know of no justification for the usual 
rendering of the bare pf. 12735 as either an imperative, or a ‘modal’ 
future (migest du... ): Ewald, § 356°, appears to regard it as the 
pf. of certitude, ‘but thou wilt remember me’ etc., though it is 
scarcely a case where that use of the pf. would be expected. The 
natural rendering of »3n731 DN is if thow rememberest me (§ 138): 
this agrees with what follows, but seems to allow no room for the 
preceding *2. Might we, on the strength of 23,13, substitute 7x 
for »2? 
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6, 17 (cf. the jussive or imperative alone, Gen. 18, 3. 47, 
29. 50, 4. Ex. 33,13: Gen. 30, 27 the perfect obviously 
does nothing more than assert a fact). 

120. But the most noticeable use of the perfect and 
waw conv., though the one least likely to attract attention, 
is as a frequentative. After the list of instances in § 113. 4 
the reader will find no difficulty in recognizing this force 
in the perfect and waw after a preceding dominant 
imperfect: but where no such imperfect precedes, it 
will irresistibly occur to him to ask why the waw may 
not be simply copulative instead of ‘ conversive ;’ the more 
so, inasmuch as owing to the verbs being almost always 
in the third person, the crucial change of tone cannot 
take place? Why, he will not unreasonably ask, why 
should it be asserted that WwaL! Ex. 18, 26 means and 
used to judge, when the obvious and natural rendering 
seems to be simply and judged? why seek to import a 
far-fetched and improbable sense into such a plain com- 
bination of verb and conjunction ? 

The answer to such objections will be found in the 
manner in which the perfect and waw thus appears. 
In the first place, it does not occur proméscuously : it is 
not intermingled with the construction with +} in equal 
proportions, but is commonly found thickly sprinkled 
over detached areas (e.g. 1Sam. 7,16). Now when a 
writer abandons a construction which he employs in nine 
cases out of ten in favour of another, and that, too, under 
the peculiar circumstances just described, it is, at least, 
reasonable to infer that he means something by the change. 
In the second place, our knowledge that the perfect 
with waw conv. follows the imperfect as a frequentative, 
coupled with the analogy presented by its use in the 
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last §, raises the suspicion that it may possibly have the 
same value even when no imperfect precedes. This 
suspicion is strengthened by the fact that it is constantly 
found 7m company with a bare imperfect, even though not 
actually preceded by it. In the passage from Exodus, 
for example, baw) is immediately followed by pix and 
yoiaw: if, then, these verbs are frequentative (as they 
clearly are), it is reasonable to infer that 1M is so too. 
It is inconceivable that a coincidence of this sort should 
be accidental: it is inconceivable that in a multitude of 
passages the change from °} to the perfect and waw (in 
itself a striking variation) should take place concurrently 
with another change, that, viz. from the perfect (which, 
as we know, § 85, is the regular alternative for *}) to the 
imperfect, without the existence of some common cause 
accounting for both: but the reason why the imperfect is 
chosen is patent, it must, therefore, have been the same 
reason which determined the choice of the perfect and 
waw. Having once vindicated for this idiom a frequenta- 
tive force, we shall not hesitate to adopt it in cases where 
no imperfect follows to precipitate our decision. And the 
change of tone in Jer. 6, 17 ‘ni’pn) is a final confirmation 
of the justice of our reasoning. 

Thus Gen. 30, 41 f. (cf. nv 42). Ex.17, rr mm and it 
was whenever pW he raised up his hand, 13% Israel pre- 
vailed. 18, 26 (cf. pr). 40, 31 f. (cf. yn). Judg. 2, 18 f. 
nym, OWT (cf. OMB). x Sam. x, 4 jn (cf. jn 5). 6% (the 
account of the particular occasion which is the subject of 
the narrative begins 7122") 7b). 2 Sam. 12, 31. 14, 26. 1%, 
17 J. and A. remained at ‘En-rogel, nsdn anda girl used 
to go and tell them, ym 139" BAY and they would go and 
zll the king: (the narrative recommenges NW 18, with *1 
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just-as Gen: 29, 4. 1 Sam. 1,7). 1 Ki. 4, 7. 5, 7 2501 (cf. 
qb any xd). 

Gen. 47, 22 baN\. 1 Sam. 1, 3 mds (followed by ny 
mo). 7,16 mwa mow “1 Tdbm and he would go year by 
year, 13D) and come round to Beth-el etc., uD and judge 
Israel at all these places. 13, 21 f. 16, 23. 2 Sam.15, 2. 
5 (the succession of pff. in most of these passages is very 
striking). 1 Ki. 9, 25 mbymy used to offer (notice the words 
three times a year). 18, 4> pbadpy (plainly a repeated act, 
exactly as 5,7). 2 Ki. 3,4 DWM, LXX rightly exéorpepe. 
12,12-17. Jer.6,17 and I kept raising up over you 
watchmen, 


Obs. There is one place in the Old Testament where the appear- 
ance of this idiom is so curious and interesting as to merit special 
notice. Throughout the whole of the first fourteen chapters of the 
book of Joshua, although occupied by historical narrative, the nature 
of the events described is such as not to give opportunity for the use 
of the perfect and waw except on ¢hree occasions :—Josh. 6, 8 and 13 
in the account of the blowing of the trumpets during the day’s march 
round Yerfcho (an act which would obviously involve repetition), 
and 9,12, where the waw is not conversive but simply copulative, 
according to § 132: except in these three passages, the narrative is 
exclusively carried on by means of +), alternating, at times, with the 
bare perfect. Suddenly, upon arriving at chap. 15 (in which the 
history proceeds to delineate the course taken by the boundaries of 
the various tribes), the reader is startled by finding vv. 3-11 a 
succession of perfects connected by waw (x87), IY), dy) etc.). 
What can be the object of the change? In the teeth of the constant 
usage in the preceding portion of the book, it is highly improbable 
that the perfect and waw should be a mere alternative for *y: and its 
known meaning elsewhere affords a strong presumption that here, 
too, it has a frequentative force, descriptive of the course which the 
boundary used to take—used to take, namely (not, as though a partici- 
ple, continuously took), whenever any one passed along it or examined 
it. Let us see whether there is anything to confirm this presumption. 
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After a break, 15,13-63, in which other matters are related, 16, 1 
states how the lot fell for the children of Joseph, v. 2 proceeds to 
describe their boundaries, and the perfect at once reappears, continu- 
ing as far as the end of v. 3. Here follows another break; but v, 6 
the perfect is again resumed till we reach v. 8, where the presump- 
tion we had formed is triumphantly corroborated. In v. 8 the 
imperfect, the constant companion of the perfect with waw cony., 
makes its appearance: 3%, the force of which cannot be mistaken, 
vindicates and establishes for all the neighbouring and preceding 
perfects with waw, the frequentative sense assigned to them above. 
Nor is this all. In 17,9 we have the perfect again: v.10 we have 
the attendant impf.j;1pap°. By the side of the long series of perfects 
and waw 18, 12-21, we find v. 20 and the Jordan 911° used to bound 
it on the east: with v. 21 1971 of cities, cf. 21, 40 72°TN similarly 
used. On the contrary, 19, 11-14. 22. 26-29. 34 present no case of an 
imperfect: but we shall not on that account feel any hesitation in 
supposing that, as before, a frequentative signification is still intended 
to be conveyed?, (In 19, 29 Kt. 33, we have +1, according to § 114: 
cf. the perfect, vv. 13. 34°.) 


121. In the same way that we saw ‘1 employed, § 78, 
in reference to the past, we find its counterpart mm) used 
in a future or freguentative sense: the discourse, or narra- 
tive, after the termination of the adverbial clause, being 
resumed either by another perfect with waw conv., or by 





1 T did not cite m7” 18, 4», because in our text the second person 
235 follows, which necessitates the rendering shall be. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that 025 is an error for 079: which might 
easily arise from a copyist imagining the preceding verbs to express 
a command, and so to be addressed to Judah in the second person. 
But there is no indication that either the whole passage or even 
this single clause has such a sense, which indeed is quite out of 
harmony with the context: and in the rest of the list, whenever 
any pronoun appears, it is regularly that of the third person, LXX 
also have ait@v: so that mm’ must certainly be added to the 
instances given in the text. 
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the imperfect alone. The power of this idiom to produce 
a balanced rhythm, and to ease any sentence which in- 
volves a series of conditions or premisses (as Gen. 44, 30 f. 
1 Ki. 18,11 f.; Ex.1, 10. Deut. 29, 18 after 35), by afford- 
ing a rest for voice and thought alike, will be manifest. 

Examples of its use in the former signification :—Gen. 
O14, 12,82. 27,40 ete. “Ista s. 9, 180SI. 29. Tee 
navn... 2 7 and i shall be, in the day when etc. 
pore that) thou shalt take up this proverb: so often, 
especially in the prophets. And in giving expression to 
a wish, entreaty, or injunction (§ 119 8), Judg. 4, 20. 7, 4. 
¥47.°9; 33. II, 31. 21, 20° ete* 

As a frequentative :—Gen. 38, 9. Num. 21, 9. Judg. 6 

3 ND nDy pal Yu ON MN and tt used to happen, hen 
‘aia had sown, /ha/ the Midianites used to (or mould) 
come up; and breaking off into an impf., 2,19. Ex. 33, 
7.8.9 TY nbnkn AwID NOD MM and if used fo be, when 
Moses entered into the Tent, the pillar of cloud would 
come down. 


Obs. I, 7971) is met with also, more frequently than 7») in the 
corresponding case § 78 Obs., before a clause which, whether consti- 
tuted by a ptcp. or otherwise, is resolvable into who-, which-, what- 
ever, and implies, therefore, virtually, a hypothetical occurrence : 
Num. 10, 32>. 17, 20 and it shal] be, the man whom I shall: choose, 
his rod shall blossom, 21, 8. Deut.12,11. 18,19. 21, 3. Judg. 7, 4 
II, 31. 19, 30 (freq.). 1 Ki. 18, 24. 19,17 and it shall be: him that 
escapeth (=wwhoso or tf any escapeth) from the sword of Hazael ete. 
20, 6. Isa, 4, 3. 24,18. Joel 3,5. Nah. 3, 7. Occasionally, indeed, 
it serves as a mere introductory formula, no such clause whatever 
following, Ex, 4,16. 1 Ki. 17, 4 and it shall be: of the torrent shalt 
thou drink ; and even immediately before the verb, Ezek. 47 LOu2ay 








* It is very unusual for the sentence to be resumed by the impera- 
tive, 1Sam. 10, 7; cf. 27,10. 
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Obs. 2. Num. s, 27 11) is very irregular. , Jer. 42, 16 7M. 17 
ym) resemble Gen. 31, 40 19M 92928 DVI INT, The accents also, 
by connecting 7°71) with the subst. following, express apparently the 
same broken construction for several of the passages cited in Obs. 1, 
e.g. And the place which Yahweh shall choose etc. shall be—thither 
shall ye bring that which I command you: comp. § 165 Obs. 

Obs. 3. On four occasions, 1 Sam. 10, §. 2 Sam. 5, 24 (1Chr. 14, 15). 
Ruth 3, 4. 1 Ki. 14, 5”, where we might have expected m°m, we find 
“1. It is impossible to dismiss this so unconcernedly as is done by 
Ewald, § 345": either 7) must be a mere copyist’s error, or some 
definite explanation must be found for the adoption of so unusual a 
form: observe how in 1 Sam. °71°) is followed within a few verses by 
two instances of the customary 7°71. In the first three passages, at 
any rate, the verb has the force of a legitimate jussive: ‘7’ is simply 
prefixed to the adverbial clause in the same manner as °77") and 7771. 
Thus, 1 Sam. and let it be (a permissive edict, issued through the 
medium of the prophet: cf. 2 Ki. 2, 10), when thou goest into the city 
and meetest (after 819, § 118: for the co-ordination of the two clauses, 
cf. p. 161 Obs.) a band of prophets ... mx) that the spirit of Yah- 
weh fall upon thee etc.; 2 Sam. the sentence is resumed by a second 
jussive: Ruth 3 and let it be, when he lieth down, and observe (or that 
thou observe) the place where he lieth. In 1 Ki. and it shall be, A.V., 
for 7, is quite out of the question : for how could a mere piece of 
information have been ever expressed by ajussive? We must then 
either correct 17), or suppose that some words have dropped out : 
the sentence reads as though it were incomplete, and 7732nD 877) 
suggests irresistibly the idea that it must be a ‘circumstantial clause’ 
(see App. I). If we assume that some such words as 9X NDR) 
s792nD NX 73 17105 (cf. v. 6) have fallen out, the jussive ?717) is at 
once explained, an appropriate sense is obtained (and let it be, when 
she enters in disguised, that thou say etc.), and the cause of the 
omission becomes plain in the dpo:oréAevToy 193202- 


122. We have already had occasion to call attention 
to the demonstrative force of the conjunction waw ; and 
in several of the passages cited in § 119 this meaning 
displayed itself undisguisedly. Certainly the } did not 
there indicate a formal consequence, as when followed by 
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the voluntative (Chap. V): but a mazerial consequence 
conceived as arising out of, or suggested by, the situation 
described in the preceding words was none the less 
clearly intimated. E.g. Ruth 3, 9 the petition nvIES is 
plainly based upon the relation borne by the speaker 
towards Bo‘az, as expressed in the words J am Ruth: 
and the waw may fairly be rendered by ‘so,’ ‘then,’ 
‘ttaque'.’ It is but a stronger instance of the same 
demonstrative usage when, as will have now to be ex- 
plained, } is employed in certain cases in order to intro- 
duce the predicate, or, more often, the apodoszs. 


Obs. The relation subsisting between the copulative conjunction 
and demonstrative roots can be illustrated from Greek and Latin. 
Of wat Curtius Grundziige der Griech. Etymol. No, 27, p. 128 ed. 2 
writes, ‘The form appears to be the Locative of a pronominal stem 
xa, wo (cf. Lith. kat, how?), which has here preserved its demonstra- 
tive signification. From the same stem springs re with 7 for «’ (on 
this change see ibid. pp. 426ff., and cf. ris with quis, réooapes with 
quatuor, Sk. chatvaras etc.): in -gue, on the contrary, as in Sk. cha, 
the guttural is retained. On this stem cha (from which mod; mote; 
Jon. nod; «dre; etc. who, where, whether etc. are derived), Curtius 
remarks further, p. 410, ‘The earliest use of the stem 4a was proba- 
bly, like that of all the pronominal stems, as a demonstrative. It is 
preserved in the Locative é-e?, with which -ce [as in illi-c etc.], Lat. 
cis, ci-tra must be compared.’ In a similar way 5é (cf. 5%, 6-5e), if 
not et (cf. €7), is probably to be explained: see pp. 560f., 188. 


* Compare further, in connexion with this use of }, Gen. 27, 8 and 
often Any) voy otv. 34, 211201). Ex. 2, 20 1x1 and where is he? (or, 
where is he then?) 1 Sam, 26, 22 119") so let one of the young men 
come near. 2 Sam. 18, 22 7 779) well, come what may. 2 Ki. 4, 41 
\p) fetch meal then! 7,13. 2 Chr.18,12 7°) so let thy word, I 
pray, be like one of theirs (1 Ki. 22, 13 °7> only). Isa. 47, 9 TINA} 


(¥ TE 83). Ps. 4,4 197) know then. Cf. Il. xxiii. 75 «al por ds THY 
X€tpa, 
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Upon this view dvSpes re Oeoi re literally means ‘there men, there 
gods,’ i.e. both together=‘ both men and gods,’ And the theory 
derives a striking confirmation from Latin, where we are in fact able 
to watch the transition from the demonstrative to the copulative 
signification taking place beneath our eyes. Tum unquestionably 
means then: but in such a sentence as ‘¢um homines, tum equi 
aderant’ (the structure of which exactly resembles that of dvdpes re 
@eoi Te) we see it possessing virtually a copulative force,—literally 
‘then men, then horses were there,’ i.e. they were both there 
together = ‘both horses and men were there.’ 

Without assuming that the Hebrew ) had once a distinctly demon- 
strative force, it does not appear possible to explain or account for 
the phenomena which its use actually presents. Starting from a 
meaning not stronger than that of our modern and, we do not readily 
perceive how such a weak word as ) must then have been, could ever 
stand in the emphatic positions it really occupies: starting on the 
other hand with a demonstrative signification, we at once compre- 
hend, even without’ the aid of the Aryan analogies, and especially, _ 
because best attested, the Latin wm, by what steps this might 
become merely copulative. If the latter yiew be correct, ¢hree 
different modes present themselves in which it is employed; 
the first, comprising those cases in which the stronger and more 
decided sense is still evidently retained; the second (the waw conv. 
generally, but more particularly with the perfect), comprising those 
in which the earlier meaning has to be assumed (see p. 141) in order 
to explain the usage, but where the conscious recollection of it was 
probably as much forgotten in practice by the ancient Hebrew as it 
is disregarded by the modern reader in translation; the third, com- 
prising the instances in which its force is equivalent to that of 
the copulative conjunction—‘the heavens, then the earth,’ being 
identical with ‘the heavens and the earth.’ The Arabic language 
possesses two forms of the copulative, 3 fa as well as 5 wa: the 
latter being the mere copulative, the former carrying the stronger 
meaning ¢hen, so, ody etc., and being employed generally in all those 
cases which correspond to the first class just mentioned. It lies 
near to conjecture that both wa and fa (cf. the Heb. 7x) are but 
modifications of the same original labial stem, that in Arabic the 
two words once existed side by side as by-forms, but that, in process 
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of time, a differentiation was effected, in consequence of which fa 
was reserved for emphatic occasions, while in Hebrew ja as such 
fell out of use, and the single form wa had to do double duty. And 
that a demonstrative signification is not foreign to the syllable fa, is 
plain from the adverbs 7B here, rip’ where? (formed from 7p, like 
mx from i711), DR or NIDR then, so, 57. - Upon the whole, then, we 
seem fully justified in assigning a demonstrative origin to the Semitic 1: 
the conclusion suggested, if not necessitated, by the usages of 
Hebrew syntax receiving independent confirmation from the analo- 
gies offered by the Aryan family of speech. 


123. Accordingly, 1 is met with before the verb 
(a) when the sentence has commenced with the casus 
pendens, i.e. where, the logical subject or object being 
prefixed, the place which they would ordinarily occupy 
is filled grammatically by either a suffix or a fresh sub- 
stantive. 

Thus Ex. 4, 21 onwy) all the signs which etc., shou 
shalt do them (§ 119 B: so 12, 44 NN nndys 2 Sam. 14, 
10 the man that speaketh unto thee ‘08 insam bring him 
unto me. 2 Chr. 19, 10). 9,19 all the men who are found 
in the field omy TM the hail shall come down upon them. 
21,13 “NOW after ww whoso (so Judg. 1, 12). Lev. 26, 36. 
Num. ro, 32>. 14, 31 ONN ‘N83... DIBY', 17, 3. Isa. 
56, 6f. 65,7. Jer. 27, 11. Ezek. 17,19. Prov. 9, 16 ( /reg. 
cf. 7Iw") v.14: v. 4 the construction is different, § 12). 

Ex. 12, 15 every one eating leavened bread mn D3) 
N17 WpIN that soul shall be cut off: so 31, 14> and often; 
and similarly Deut. 17, 12. 18, 20. Jer. 23, 34. 

Even the direct predicate may be thus introduced, 
though usually only when it is separated from its subject 
by several intervening words: Ex. 30, 33. 38. Num. 24, 
24. 1Sam, 25, 27 72A...72737, 2 Ki. rr, 7. Isa. 9, 4 
for every boot of him that trampeth etc. ... ANN zt shall 
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ée for burning ; and in a freq. sense, 44, 12 Symy! (observe 
the following 173°). Jer. 51, 58>. 2 Chr.13,9: 1 Sam. 
17, 20 WIN Onn, if the text be correct, would also 
belong here. 

(8) Very frequently after various time-determinations :— 
Gen. 3,5 in the day of your eating from it, 7PD2) your 
eyes weil be opened. Ex. 16,6 DAYI AY at even—shen 
ye will know. 7. 32, 34%. Num. ro, 10. 18, 30. Deut. 4, 30. 
2 Sam. 7,14. 15,10. 1Ki. 13, 31 when I die, DAI?) ye shall 
bury me by the man of God. 14,12. Ezek. 24, 24>. 33,18 
no) (19 the impf.): after the phrase O°82 DD? 3/1, 1 Sam. 
2, 31 behold days are coming “AYIA and J will cut off thy 
seed. 2 Ki. 20,17 (Isa. 39, 6). Amos 4,2. 8,11. 9,13, 
and often in Jeremiah (the expression does not occur 
elsewhere): after DY TY, as Ex.17, 4 a little while "opr 
and they will stone me. Isa. 10, 25. 29,17. Jer. 51, 33 
(AN, § 112. 5) etc.; cf. Isa. 16,14. 18, 5 MD. 21, 16. 
Prov. 6, rof.2. And involving a question (cf. § 119 7); 
1 Sam. 24, 20%. Ezek. 15, 5> mwyn shall if be yet made 
into any work? Compare also Prov. 24, 27 M33) VON 
afterwards, and (or shen) thou shalt build thy house (cf. 








1 Unless, as the harshness of the present text itself suggests, we © 
suppose that a verb has dropped out at the beginning of the verse: 
LXX insert #fuvev, Pesh. aks . Delitzsch proposes 177, Cheyne 
(Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah, 1868) still 
better 17977, which might easily drop out from similarity with the 
preceding 1m’. Another suggestion would be 11°, as IDV LON 7s 
17, or, if the jussive form be objected to, 1m? or 312: in this case the 
tense would accord better with the two verbs following ; we should 
obtain for 12 three frequentatives, which naturally go together 
(1 12”, § 114 B). 

2 2Chr. 10, 5 we have the imperative 111) after 71»: but int Ki. 
12, 5 1D is added before 1», which LXX read likewise in 2 Chr. 
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the impf., Gen. 18, 5. 24,55 al.): Ps. 141, 6 is probably 
only an extreme instance of the same construction. 

And without any verb following :—Isa.17,14. Ps. 37, 10. 

In a frequentative signification :—Gen. 31, 8 yon then 
they used to bear. Ex. 1, 19> before etc. yb they dear. 
Num. 9, 19. 1 Sam. 2,13 when any one sacrificed 83} the 
young man used /o come (cf. Mp’, Wy’ 14). 15 LXX excel- 
lently mpiv Ovpuadjva rb aréap Hpxeto 7d marSaprov Kai Eeye. 

(vy) After other words, as 020 Isa. 66, 7> (7, without 1, 
the instantaneous perfect, § 136 y); 1", 1 Ki. 20, 28 be- 
cause they have said... ‘N31 J weil give etc. 42. Isa. 3, 
16f. 37,29 ‘NN, Jer. 7,13 f.; %D sence or because, Gen. 
29,15; 2P¥, Num. 14, 24; NNN, Isa. 60,15. 2 Ki. 22, 17 
ANN (in 2 Chr. 34, 25 3A)—probably corrupt, as LAX 
both there and v. 21 use éxkaio: if retained, JAM, see 
$127, will still introduce the apodosis, but will indicate 
that the speaker viewed the outpouring as having already 
(ideally or really) commenced); Dan. 8, 25. Ps. 25, 11 for 
thy name’s sake AINDDY so pardon or pardon then (§ 119 8) 
mine iniquity ! and constantly in introducing the apodosis 
after ‘> and ox, Deut. 6,21. 13,15. 22, 2.21 etc.: see 
Chap. XI, §§ 136-138. 

Obs. In all these cases the impf. alone might have been used, the 
only advantage of the pf. with 1 being that it marks the apodosis 
more distinctly, and by separating the initial words (the subject or 
protasis) from those which follow renders them more emphatic. 
Frequently, indeed, we meet with the two forms in close proximity 
to each other: see Gen. 44,9 and 10. Judg. 8, 7 and; cf. also Gen. 
4,15 with Ex.12,15. Num.19, 11; Gen. 40, 13 with Isa. 21, 16. 

Where a more special emphasis is desired, a different method is 
commonly employed: the subject is reinforced by the personal pro- 
noun. A few examples will suffice: Gen. 3,12. 15,4 but one that 
shall come forth out of thine own bowels Jo x17 he shall be thine 
heir. 24,7 Yahweh, the God of heaven, who took me etc. mdm’ x17 
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he shall send his angel etc. 42,6. 44,17 (cf. 9; just cited), Ex. 12, 
16> only what is eaten etc. WY NIM that may be done of you. Isa. 
34,16". 38,19. 47,10 NT. 59, 16%. 63,5". (The same principle in 
oblique cases, Lev. 25, 44 10; Deut.13,1. Judg. 11, 24. Isa. 8,13 ns; 
Ezek. 18, 24. 27, 21. 33,13°1; Lev. 7, 8.9.14. 21,3 9; 2 Sam. 6, 
220». Cf. Deut. 14,6. 20, 20. 1Sam. 15, 9”.) 

124. If the 1 becomes separated from the verb, the 
latter naturally appears in the impf.: this, however, is 
comparatively a rare occurrence’. 

After jn or mn Ex. 8, 22 Not will they not stone us? 
(where Nba might have been expected). 1 Sam. 9, 7 72; 
Gen. 2, 4>-5%. Ex. 25, 9 jai... bo5, cf. Num, 9, 17 (freq.) ; 
Lev. 7,16 on the morrow, ¢hen etc. Josh. 3, 3 (but no} 
appears in the similar injunction 8»). 1 Ki. 8, 32 ANN). 34. 
36. 39 (omitted 43). Isa. 8,7 ra (after *D j3"). 57,12 sd 
(after nsi: cf. Num. 35, 6. 3, 46f). 65, 24°98) (after DD, 
and also a partcp. with ny). Jer. 7, 32 xb). Ezek. 5, 11 
se on. 16, 43 (cf 23, 35); Amos 5, 22. Zech. 3,7 On 
nns (Hitz.). Ps.115, 7 (different from 5f.). Job 20, 18b 
xy, 23,12 WON dy. 25,5. 31,14 M01. See also§136a 
Obs. 

The } is followed by a perfect, Ruth 4, 5 thou wilt have 
purchased (but for NN'2' should we not read NS D3, as in 
v.10?); and by a participle, Jon. 3, 4. Hag. 2, 6—both 
after ‘Thy. 

125. Sometimes further, though still more rarely, we 
have 1 closely joined to the zmperfect :—Ex. 12, 3 in the 
tenth day of the month *7?". Num. 16, 5 in the morning 
yt) Yahweh will shew. 1 Sam. 30, 22». Isa. 19, 20 now. 
43, 4 nN). Jer. 8,1 Kt. 13, 10%" let zt be, then, as this 
girdle (the jussive implying the abandonment of the nation, 





1 Nearly all the instances are cited 
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that it may follow freely its course of ruin). Ezek. r2, 12 
So nnbdya, 31,11. 33, 31. Hos. ro, 10 DIDN) ‘NiN2. Ps. 
69, 33 “1. 91,14 (unless ‘3 = for). Job 15, 17 that which 
I have seen, EDN) et me Zell 77. 


VP ea eed be 

Obs. Compare the cases in which the predicate or apodosis without 
a verb is introduced in the same way :—Gen. 40, 9. 16 73m) ’D15Ta2. 
2Sam.15, 34 thy father’s slave, 10 °2x) I was that before; but 
now, 771» %2N1 now I am thine! 23, 3f. when one ruleth over men, 
when ‘a just one ruleth in the fear of God, 11x24 shen is it like the 
shining of the morn at sunrise. Isa. 34,12 (an extreme case) her 
nobles ... Dw yx there is none there that etc, Ezek.1,18 721. Job 
4, 6” (see Del.). 36, 26°. Prov. 10, 25% when a tempest passes by }’S) 
yw then the wicked is not. 1 Chr. 28, 21. Gen. 20,16. Cf. too 
2 Sam. 22, 41 (which differs from Ps. 18, 41 exactly as Prov. 23, 24> 
Kt. does from Qri): the misplacement of ) in one of the two texts 
would be parallel to that which we are almost obliged to assume 


BS LOss 
126. A special case of this use of the perfect with waw 


conv. is when it is preceded by a participle, which is then 
often introduced by 437, 


Thus with 37 :—r Ki. 20, 36 3... pin 137 behold 
thou art going from me and a lion will smite thee (=as 
thou goest from me, a lion wi/ etc.). Judg. 7,17. 9, 33 
(as he comes out, thou shalt ete. : Vulg. excellently 2/0 
aulem egredienie ... fac ei quod potueris). Ex. 8, 25. 1 Sam. 
14, 8-10. Gen. 24,13 f. (a wish or hope, § 119 8). 

Without nan :—1 Ki. 2, 2. 18, 11 f. 14. 2 Ki. 7,9 TON) 
DWM and if we are silent and wait (pf. as § rr7) N38 
iniquity will find us out (sz sacuertmus, Vulg.). Prov. 29, 9, 
of, v. 21 and 20, 21 () separated from the verb); of past 
time, 1 Sam. 2, 13 (freq. : p. 180). 

The same use of the partcp. appears likewise with 
the impf. alone in apodosis ;— 


Josh. 2,18 behold as (or when) we come ON MPA Ns 
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“WPM thou shalt bind this thread on to the window 
(ingredientibus nobis). Gen. 50, 5. Ex. 3, 13 behold DN 
‘ANN NI 7f T go and say (§117)..., and they say, 
What is his name? (here comes the apodosis) what shall 
I say to them?. cf. 34, 10. Num. 24,14. I SanieecOonla ders 
and with an imperative or participle in the apodosis, Gen. 
465-29.0 Ex./9, 17 f. 

127. Similarly, when the reference is to what is past 
or certain rather than to what is future or indefinite we 
find the predicate or the apodosis introduced by *}, though 
not with nearly the same frequency as by the perf. and 
waw conv. 

(a) With subject prefixed :—Gen. 22, 24. 30, 30 for the 
little that thou hadst before I came, 715") 7 hath increased 
etc. Ex. 9, 21. 38, 24. Num. 14, 36 f. ino" (with repetition 
of the subject nw2Nn). 1 Sam. 14,19 sb. 17,24. 2 Sam. 
19, 41 Kt. 21,16. 1 Ki. 11, 26. 2 Ki. 2, 14>, perhaps Isa. 
9, 11. Jer. 44, 25. Ps. 107, 13 (the subject of pyr being 
Jun ‘aw 10). 2 Chr. 25, 13. 

With object prefixed :—2 Sam. 4,10 for he that told 
me saying, Saul is dead, ya Ans T took hold of him ete. 
t Ki. 9, 20 f. nbyy (cf. 2 Chr. 8, 7f.). 12,17. 15,13 8 Day 
my mayo. 2 Ki.16,14 (nN). 25, 22. Jer.6,19 ‘NN 
m2 yoNDy. 28, 8. 33, 24 DON". 

(8) After time-determinations :—after 3 Gen. 22, 4 on 
the third day 8¥" Abraham lifted up his eyes ( =2t was 
on the third day ¢saf Abraham lifted up his eyes: cf. 
1 Chr. 16, 7, where t& is similarly introduced). Deut. 9, 23. 
Num. 7,89. 12,12. Judg. 11,16. 1 Sam. 21, 6 Yi) UNNI. 
2 Ki. 26,3 = Jer. 52, 6. Isa.6,1. Ezek. 20, 5. Ps. 733; 3. 





1 Nearly all the instances are cited, 
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r Chr. 21; 28..2 Chr. £3, 2 (2 Kirgpia 30 only). 28, 22; 
mipa, Gen. 347,18; 3, Gen. 27; 34. 4 Samig) ao. 27, 57: 
Hos. 1336. Esth. 5, 9; “way Ex. 16, 34. a Sani 6; 6. 
12,8; 109, Gen. 19,153; 3 when, Josh. 22,47. Hos, 11, 1. 
Ps.90,.185 nj, 2:Chr.25,.275 Daniz, 18. 

(y) After other words :—1 Sam. 15, 23 Jecause thou 
hast rejected Yahweh JON" he has rejected thee. Hos. 
4,6. 2 Chr. 24, 20>. 34, 25 (see §. 123 y); 1 Ki. ro, 9. Isa.. 
45, 4 (after yn). 48, 5 (after "ny, v. 4; cf. Num. 14, 16 
RCE i... ban). Deut. 4, 37 JN'NY) (after ‘> nnn: see 
the parallelism of shought, 7,8). Ezek. 16, 47. Ps. 59, 16 
(after DX). Job 36, 7". 1 Chr. 28,5; Dan. 1, 20% 

128. When the verb no longer stands at the beginning 
of the clause, the pf. tense reappears, but usually, as in 





* But 19, 18 will be most safely and naturally explained by § 54 or 
84, and for 30, 26 see p. 83 note: it is too precarious to suppose that 
the *} should mark here, as it marks nowhere else, the apodosis to a 
hypothetical voluntative, §§ 150-152. 

In the Hebrew translation of the New Testament, published by 
the Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews (London, 
1867), the construction with +) is employed in answer to 11ND etc. 
with a frequency and freedom quite without precedent in any of the 
Old Testament historians ; in the more recent editions, however (the 
latest, 1880), revised by Professor Delitzsch for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, this and many other faults of style have 
been corrected. For mapayevdpevor 8 (or éret 52 wapeyévovTo) itor, 
classical Hebrew says, either 118) 9872") (§ 149 2.), or if the 
subordinate clause calls for greater prominence 1718?) DNIID 97). 
It does not say WR) ONIAID5, though this type, of course, is met 
with occasionally, but in the best authors the introductory ) is usually 
avoided, And even 11X8 DN125) is only common as a later idiom; 
the earlier writers, as a rule (comp. p. 108 z.), prefer DNVAD DN, 
or prefix 979, 

* Cf. 1 Sam. 20, 23. 2 Ki. 22, 18>-19, 
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the parallel case § 124, the 1 is then altogether dispensed 
with :—Gen. 19, 4, so 2 Ki. 6, 32 (WON NIM); Judg. 11, 26 
while Israel, dwelt in Heshbon etc. three hundred years 
Absa xb prin pray why did you not deliver them during 
that time? Isa. 48,7 before to-day, Dnyow No) thou hast 
not heard them. Dan. 10, 4. 9>. 2 Chr. 5,13. 7,1. 

129. In the few isolated cases where the ferfect with } 
occurs thus in relation to the past or present, it is either 
frequentative (§ 123 8), or else wholly exceptional :—Ex. 
36, 38. 2 Ki. 11,1 Kt. Isa. 37, 26 MNT DIP "OD (cf. 48, 
7). Jer. 40, 3°. Ezek. 16, 19. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Perfect and Imperfect with Weak Waw. 


130. Ir will appear to the reader almost ludicrous to 
devote a separate chapter to the consideration of what 
will seem to be such an elementary phenomenon of 
language as the union of either the perfect or the imper- 
fect with the simple conjunction }. Yet, common and 
constant as this union is in the case of the other Semitic 
languages, in Hebrew, especially so far as the ferfect 
is concerned, it is such a rare and isolated occurrence 
as both to invite and demand a somewhat minute investi- 
gation. 

131. Although in Hebrew the continuation of a his- 
torical narrative is most usually expressed by the impf. 
with *}, we find, occasionally in the earlier books of the 
Old Testament, and with increasing frequency in the 
later ones, that this idiom, which is so peculiarly and 
distinctively a creation of the Hebrew language, has been 
replaced by the perfect with the simple or weak wavw, }. 
Generally, indeed, as we saw in the last chapter, and 
invariably when the verb to which the perfect is annexed 
is a bare imperfect, §§ 113. 4, 120, the waw prefixed to the 
perfect is conversive, and the sense consequently frequen- 
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tative: but a certain number of passages exist in which 
this signification is out of place; in these, therefore, we 
are compelled to suppose that the waw is the mere copu- 
lative, and that it no longer exerts over the following 
verb that strong and peculiar modifying influence which 
we term conversive. There are two principal cases in 
which the perfect with weak waz is thus met with. The 
feature common to them both is this—that the idiom 
employed, instead of representing a given event as arising 
out of, or being a continuation of, some previous occur- 
rence (in the manner of the idiom with *}), represents 
it as standing on an independent ground of its own, as 
connected indeed with what precedes, but only externally 
and superficially, without any inner bond of union exist- 
ing between them: in a word, it causes the narrative to 
advance not by development but by accretion. Accord- 
ingly we find it used (1) upon occasions when a writer 
wishes to place two facts in co-ordination with one another, 
to exhibit the second as simultaneous with the first rather 
than as succeeding it; for instance, in the conjunction 
of two synonymous or similar ideas: and (2), chiefly 
in the later books, when the language was allowing itself 
gradually to acquiesce in and adopt the mode of speech 
customary in the Aramaic dialects (Chaldee and Syriac), 
in which the rival construction with «}, at least in histori- 
cal times, was never employed. 

13200 Uhosi(a) Gens 31; 74 nbniny *3 Snn. Num. 21, 15 
wa... 702. 23, 19” (coupling a parallel term to WON 
under 11). Deut. 2, 30. 33, 2. 20. Josh. 9, 12 (cf. 5, where 





1 This may possibly be freq.: for pf. oni, cf. § 1144. 
2 On v, 20 7131, see § 148 end: on 24,17 OP) (future), § 113. 1. 
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1 is omitted). Judg. 5, 261. 1Sam.12, 2 ‘natn ‘napr am 
old and grey-headed. 1 Ki. 8, 47». 20, ay) Tea naa 
‘NON. 8. 2,11 MW. 5, 14%. 8, 8 ayn (HOW § 14 7). 10, 6 
WIM. 13. 14. 24, 6b (cf. the dovvdera, vv. 5. 7 f.). 29, 20. 
34,14%.15. 37, 25.27 WI (2 Ki. 19, 26 WAN). 38, 12. 
40,12. 41,4. 43, 12 (asin 1, 2, observe there is no change 
of tone). 44,8. 55, 10 (might be conv.: see 6,11 f.). 11. 
63, 10. Joel 1, 7. 

Omitting instances in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, we have 
several from the Psalms: 20, 9% (gb -1, more euphonious 
than the pf, and in sharper contrast to 9"). 27, 2. 34, 11. 
37,14. 38,9.20% 66,14. 86%,13.17. 131, 2; perhaps 
also 22, 6.15. 28, 7. 34°, 5. 6. 35,15. 76,9. 135%, ro. r2. 
148%, 5. Add further, Prov. 22, 3. Job 16,15. 18,11. 29, 
21°. Lam. 2,22. 3,42. And after an impf. with *}, Gen. 
49, 23. Isa.9, 19. Hab. 1, rr. 

Obs. Sometimes, however, in cases of this sort, the second verb is 
annexed by means of -): cf. Ex, 31,17. Isa. 57,11. Ps. 7,16. 16, 8. 
119, 73 (cf. Job 10, 8). 

133. (2) Such are the only instances which seem capable 
of being reduced to a definite rule. Of the instances 
which remain, those which occur in the later books may 
be fairly regarded as attributable to the influence of Ara- 
maic usage: but for the few which are met with in the 





* In this Song (except once, v. 28), as in the earlier one of Exod. 
15, ‘1 appears to be intentionally avoided: 3x, or the bare impf. 
(§ 27 a), suit better the empassioned style of both. 

2 Here, though the tone is on the ultima, the waw is not neces- 
sarily conyersive: in verbs yy, even where no waw conversive is 
prefixed, the tone is sometimes milra‘, as Ps. 69,5 ian, See Kalisch, 
ii, § Ixii. x (6), 

* Probably late. 
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earlier books (Genesis—2 Samuel, Amos, Isaiah), it is 
more than doubtful whether such an explanation is admis- 
sible. For, independently of the question of date, it is 
hardly credible that had the Aramaic influence existed 
it should only have made itself felt on such exceedingly 
rare occasions in all the historical books from Genesis 
to Samuel: in the later portions of the Old Testament, it 
will be remembered, it shews itself much more frequently. 
Why, upon these rare occasions, the construction observed 
uniformly elsewhere (717 1128, or the alternating WON 1)7}) 
was abandoned must, I think, remain an insoluble enigma : 
all that can be said is that in some few of the instances the 
novel construction introduces the mention of a fact not 
perhaps meant to be immediately connected with the pre- 
vious narrative, while in others, by no longer representing 
the idea conveyed by the verb as part of a continuous 
series, it may allow it greater prominence and emphasis 
than it would otherwise have received. Even so, how- 
ever, most would yet remain unexplained: and though 
the latter supposition would be suitable enough in the 
case of Syn, dp, for example, still, if such were felt to 
be the force of the idiom, it is remarkable that advantage 
should not have been taken of it more frequently. The 
instances which occur must simply be recorded as tsolated 
irregularities, of which no entirely adequate explanation 
can be offered. 

Gen. 15, 6 ONT). 21, 25 MDM. 28, 6. 38, 5 mm (a 
uniquely-worded sentence, which can scarcely be before 
us in its original form: LXX airy points to SW: cf. 
1 Sam. 23,15. 24. 2 Chr. 10, 2). Ex. 5,16. 36, 38. 38, 28. 
39, 3. Judg. 3, 23 by. 7, 13 bp». 16, 18 (might be freq. : 
cf. 6, 3). 1Sam.1, 12 MM. 3,13 NM). 4,19. 10, 9 M1. 
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17, 38 JN. 48 MN. 25, 20 MM. 2 Sam. 6,16. 7, 9b? 11 
WAM. 13,18 Syay again. 16,5. 23, 20. 1 Ki. 3,11. 6, 32. 
350) LT, 20.71 25'32. 13,93 3N3). 4,27. 2002 serene. 
Isa."9, 7. 22,14. 28, 267? 38, r5 (‘ both’). Amos 7, 2. 4». 
In 2 Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel*, Chronicles, this usage 
becomes somewhat more frequent, but the reader may 
there collect examples for himself. The impf. and -}, 
however, continues still to be distinctly the predomi- 
nant construction: in Ezra, for example, the pf. with } 
occurs only 3,10. 6, 22. 8, 30. 36. 9, 2 (9, 6. 13, § 132), 
in Nehemiah only 9, 7 f. 10, 33. 12, 39. 13, 1.30, and in 
Estherea, 14, °3,12."8) 150 9, 23.24.25°27; though, in 
the last-named book, it is possible that the preference 
for the other form may be a feature due not to the natural 
usage of the author, but to a studied imitation of the 
earlier historical style. Similarly in Daniel (excluding of 





* In some passages where; at first sight, the use of the perfect 
Seems anomalous, it must be explained in a frequentative sense, 
§ 120: this is certainly the case in Ex, 36, 29 f. (notice 1°7°)., 1 Sam. 
2,22, 16,14» (observe the partcp. v.15). 27, 9 (cfnm). 2Sam. 10, 
18f. 20, 12 (continuation of xan, § 117); probably also in the follow- 
ing, Gen. 34, 5. 37, 3 (cf. 1Sam. 2, ro). Namito,17 f anf, 35) au, 
20 MP3) (pf. § 103: used to look or looketh, cf. § 120 Obs.), 1 Sam. 
5) 7-17, 34f.(cf. p.147). 24,11. 2 Sam.16,13 18D). Isa. 40, 6 (J0N), 
cf. 57,14: but LXX, Vulg, 1281). Ps. 26, 3° (cf, 4», 5»). 80,03-(ck 
14). But Ex. 36,1 7») may well be future (continuation of 35, 30ff.) 

* 17D") ‘mit der einfachen Copula, weil die Unterweisung dem 
Thun des Landmanns vorangeht, also in der Zeit zuriick geschritten 
wird,’ Hitz. Still, a general course of dealing is described: in the 
context frequentative forms abound (the parallel clause has WD); 
and as Isaiah evidently desires his hearers to be led by the contem- 
plation of certain facts (v. 24f.) to reflect upon their cause, it is 
natural that these should have been mentioned first, 

3 The list given by Smend, on 40, 36, is far from exhaustive. 
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course the Chaldee portion, from 2, 4-7, 28), ‘1 is con- 
stantly employed, though in chs. 8-12 a few instances of 
the perfect are met with’. There is only one book in the 
Old Testament in which this state of things is reversed, 
and the perfect with simple waw obtains a marked and 
indeed almost exclusive preponderance. In the whole of 
Qohéleth +} occurs not more than ¢hree times, 1,17. 4, I- 
7, whereas the other construction is of repeated occur- 
rence2, This circumstance, estimated in the light of what 
is uniformly observable in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, is of itself, though naturally it does not stand alone, 
a strong indication of the date at which that book must 





1 Viz; 8,7. 10, 7. 12,5 (but cf. 8, 2.3. To, 5. 8) 5) 10) 14. in/8, 
4” we have evidently two frequentatives, cf. OY"; v.12 the perfects 
follow 7own (§ 113. 2, 3); and w.11. 27. 9,5 (cf. 1 Ki. 8, 47). 10, 
15 are to be explained by § 132. 

2 Chiefly in chs. 2. 3, 22. 4,1. 7. 8,17. 9, 16—just in the narra- 
tive of successive experiences and resolutions, where ‘1 might have 
been expected (see Deut. 1-3. ING Dee DESHI Vi Vy alo O Vish 
59.65. 106, 23. Ezek. 20), and where the connexion was so strongly 
felt by our translators that in 13 out of 21 cases in Ist pers. they 
render by so, then etc., which elsewhere, § 74, is used by them for -1. 
The anonymous author of a Treatise on the Authorship of Ecclesiastes 
(London, 1880) deserves great credit for his industry and inde- 
pendence; but, though able to shew that many of its linguistic 
peculiarities may be paralleled by isolated passages in earlier writings, 
he fails to account for their co-existence and repetition : a method 
which would prove that the style of Esther did not differ from that 
of Genesis cannot be a sound one, His contention that the bare pf. 
may have a freq. sense (pp. 192-4, 220) cannot certainly be sustained : 
the fact that it may be used to narrate recurrent events (grouping 
them as one) is no more a proof that it expresses their recurrency than 
the use of the aorist in, e. g. Hdt. 5, 92, 21 (To.ovTos Bf Tis avijp 
eyévero" ToAAOVS Bey KopwOlav eBlwke, roddovs 5e XpnuaTwv éarépynce) 
can shew that it bears there the sense of the impf. . 
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have been composed. In the Song of Songs -} occurs 
but twice, 6, 1: in this book, however, there is very little 
occasion for ez/her form being used, and in fact the perfect 
with waw occurs only twice likewise (2, 3. 10), a circum- 
stance too slight to base an argument upon. 

134. Exactly as the perfect with weak waw is in 
Hebrew superseded, and in fact almost banished from 
the language, by the imperfect with strong waw, so the 
impf. with weak waw, although not quite to the same 
extent, is yet in the great majority of cases superseded 
by the pf. with strong waw. Allusion has been already 
made (§ 116) to the rarity with which two imperfects are 
found united by 1, after conjunctions like j2 or ON: 
although it is not so uncommon to find them coupled 
in this way when they bear a frequentative, future, or 
jussive sense, yet the other construction is still decidedly 
preferred, and the occurrence of /wo imperfects must even 
then, comparatively speaking, be termed exceptional. In 
general the imperfect is only repeated when it is desired 
to lay some particular stress on the verb, or, as before, in 
order to combine synonyms: the repetition is also more 
frequent in the poetical than in the historical books. 
Examples in a future or jussive sense :—Gen. I, 9. 26. 
9,27. 17,2. 22,17. 27, 29.31. Ex. 24,4. 26,24. Num. 
14,12. 21,27. Deut. 17,13 (=19,20. 21, 21). 30, r2f. 
Josh. 7, 3, cf 9. Judg. 7, 3. 13,8 al; Isa. 47, 2%. £6. ame 
42, 6.14.21. 23. 44,7. 45, 24. 25. 46, 4.5. 47,11. 49,8 
etc. As a frequentative, however, this repetition of an 
imperfect is considerably rarer :—Ex. 23, 8 ( = Deut. 16, 
19). Isa. 40, 30. 44, 16f. 46, 6f, 59,7. Ps. 25, 9. 37, 40. 
49, 9- 59) 5-7. 73,8. 83, 4. 97,3. See also § 84. 


CHAPTER. X. 
The Participle}. 


135. The participle is in form a noun, but one par- 
taking at the same time of the nature of the verb, inasmuch 
as it declares not the fixed and settled embodiment of an 
attribute in an individual object, but the continuous mant- 
Jestation, actively or passively, as the case may be, of the 
idea expressed by the root. It predicates, therefore, a 
state, either (actively) constituted directly and essentially by 
the action or actions necessary to produce it, or (passively) 
conceived as the enduring result of a particular act. 
PIWY designates simply the possessor of the attribute of 
oppressiveness, whether shewing it at the moment of 
speaking or not: PWiY describes one who is actually 
exhibiting it; PY one in whom a condition resulting 
from one or more definite acts is being experienced. So 
120 is a dweller, or resident, |23\0 dwelling ; VP¥ a prisoner 
(the condition conceived generally), WON emprisoned (the 
condition conceived with reference to the action producing 








1 The aim of the present chapter is not to treat the syntax of the 
participle under all its aspects, but only in so far as it occupies a 
place, in its function as predicate, by the side of the two tenses. 

a 
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it). Possessing thus a distinct verbal force, the participle 
admits of being used where neither of the two special 
‘tenses’ would be suitable, in the frequently recurring 
cases, namely, where stress is to be laid on the continuance 
of the action described. In itself it expresses no difference 
of time, the nature of the ‘tenses’ not favouring, as in 
Greek, the growth of a separate form corresponding to 
each; and the period to which an action denoted by it is 
to be referred, is implied, not in the participle, but in the 
connexion in which it occurs. The Hebrew authors avail 
themselves of it very freely, but at the same time with such 
limitations and reserve that (as compared, e. g. with Syriac) 
it rarely fails of effect : its descriptive power is great; and 
if the narrative, strictly so called, of the O.T. owes much 
of its life and variety to the use of the bare imperfect 
(§§ 30, 31), many of the instances immediately following 
will shew to what an extent the truthful and animated 
representation of particular scenes is due to the appro- 
priate use of the participle. 

It is used accordingly— 

(r) Of past time, whether independently to emphasize 
the duration of a given state—for instance, of a particular 
behaviour or frame of mind—or, with more immediate 
reference to the main narrative, to shew (if the expression 
may be allowed) the figures moving in the background: 
it is thus the form. adopted commonly in ‘ circumstantial’ 
clauses for the purpose of bringing before the eye the 
scene in which some fresh transaction is to be laid. Thus 
Gen. 13, 7 the Canaanite and the Perizzite 2Y* T8 was then 
dwelling in the land. 37,7 and behold, D°2>82 YM we 
were dinding sheaves in the field. 41, 1-3 (the progressive 
stages of a dream). 42, 23 that Joseph was hearkening 
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(i. e. understood). Deut. 4,12. Judg. 7,13. 9, 43- 14, 4 
for he was seeking an occasion etc. 1 Sam. 1,13. 9,11 On 
mdjy zhey were going up, when they found. 13,16. 2Sam. 
1, 6 and lo Saul inn by VWI epnpeduévos. 12, 19 that his 
servants pwnd were whispering. 17,17 (§ 120). 1 Ki. 
I, 40. 22, 10.12.20 (was saying on this wise: Cin G22. 
26). Instances of éableaux: 2 Sam. 6, 14-16. 13, 34. 
15, 18. 23. 30. 16,5. Of the use of the participle in cir- 
cumstantial clauses, sufficient examples will be found in 
§§ 159, 160, 169. 

(2) Of present time similarly : Gen. 4, 10. 16, 8> from 
Sarai my mistress N72 °338 am I fleeeng. 37, 16 tell me 
oy) on nas where they are shepherding. Num. 11, 27 
Eldad and Medad pxaan are prophesying in the camp. 
Judg. 17, 9 shin sox. 18, 18>, 1 Sam. 14, 11. Isa. 1, 7 
your land, nnix odo% om strangers are devouring it. 
41,17 owpan. Jer. 7,17 f. 25,31 8 bEW2" 34,13. Ps. 
3, 3: 4,7. 42,8. 45,2. 56,3. And in Deut. in accord- 
ance with the situation presupposed by that book, 4, 5. 
7,1 whither ye are going to possess it: also 4, 1 ‘DIN TWN 
Dons spb which Z am teaching you. 4, 40 which I T¥2 
am commanding thee this day. 5,1. 8, 5 etc. 

When there is nothing to imply that the state denoted 
by the ptcp. extends beyond the moment of speaking, the 
force of the phrase is as nearly as possible that of the 
true English present?:—Judg. 9, 36 the shadow of the 





1 Lit. is in a state of controversy: cf. 2Sam.19, 10 3113. Job 23,7 

m12, Ex. 2,13 0°32, and the common 01193; also 733 Hzelkuwlanye 

2 It is worth noticing that a similar principle appears to have 

determined the form by which present time is expressed in Greek: 

in the present tense, the stem is variously expanded and strengthened 
02 
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mountains /hou seest as men. 2 Sam. 18, 27. 1 Ki. 2, 16. 
20 MONW “DN. 22. 18, 11.14. Jer.1, 11.13 al. 


Obs. Less frequently, particularly in the earlier books, to denote 
not a continuous state, but a fact liable to recur (which, in past and 
present alike, is more properly expressed by the impf., §§ 30-33): 
Gen. 39, 3. 6. 22 (contr. 1 Sam. 14, 47. 18,5). 1 Ki. 3, 2 (8,5 is dif- 
ferent). 22, 44 and often orma3n. Esth. 2, 11.13 182.14. 3, 2. 

Tt is used, however, in the pregnant delineation of a fixed character, 
for which, with such words as 1718, 821¥, D1), Tm 13, it is even 
better adapted than the impf.: Prov. Io, 5.17 79ND. II, 13.15. 17- 
12, 1.10. 13, 3-4. 24etc. Jer.17, 10.15 1pPM=Kapdioyrworns. Nah. 1, 2. 
The ptcp., it should be remembered, may be represented by the 
English ‘present’ in three separate cases, which need to be distin- 
guished: 1. when it expresses real duration (Ps. 7,12. 19, 2. 29, 5- 
7); 2. when it is in apposition to a preceding subst. (18, 34f. (that) 
maketh. 65, 7f.); 3. when it denotes a general truth (37, 12. 21. 26). 
This last usage is a mark of the later period of the language: even 
Ps. 34, 8. 21. 23. 145,15 f. 146, 7-9. 147, 6.9. 11 will be felt to differ 
from Prov. 10, § etc. cited above; and the earlier Psalmists cast their 
descriptions of the Divine dealings into a different form. 


(3) The ptcp. is used, lastly, of future time (the /w/ 
znstans), which it represents as already beginning: hence, 
if the event designated can only in fact occur after some 
interval, it asserts forcibly and suggestively the certainty 
of its approach. In the latter case, however, its use is 
(naturally) pretty much restricted to announcements of 
the Divine purpose; but even then, whether an imminent 
or still distant realization be what is intended, is not con- 
tained in the form employed, but remains for the event to 
disclose. When applied to the future, the ptep. is very 
frequently strengthened by an introductory 73/3, 





for the purpose, most probably, of implying duration, as opposed to 
OMe is merely momentary (Aaubdvw, Aeimw by the side of €AaB-or, 
é€-Ait-ov), See Curtius, The Greek Verb, p. 10 (Engl. Tr.). 
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Gen. 6,17 and I 8°22 °229 behold Z am bringing etc. ; 
the same formula often: 15, 14 the nation which they 
shall serve ‘228 11 I am judging. 17,19 Sarah thy wife 

ny will bear thee a son. 18,17. 19,13 for we are 
destroying (are about to destroy) this place. 41, 25> Nyy, 
28b, Ex. 9, 3 behold the hand of Yahweh M1. 18. 10, 4. 
Deut. 1, 20. 25 which Yahweh thy God jn) is geveng us; 
so constantly in this book: 4,14 and often Op 3)y Ons. 
1 Sam. 3,11. 12,16 which Yahweh 7s doing before your 
eyes. 19,11 NOW TAX IM. 20, 36 which I am about to 
shoot. 2 Sam. 12, 23%. 20, 21 EPL) (after n3n). 1 Ki. 13, 
2 1213 JI, 3 VIPI. 2 Ki. 2, 3. 7, 2%. 22, 20; in the pro- 
phets continually: Isa. 3,1. 5,5. 7,14] nadpy min. 10, 
23. 33- 13,17. 26, 21 (Mic. 1, 3). 37,7- 4319 ny *23n 
etc. See also § 137. 


Obs. 1. But the participle, after 121, does not necessarily refer 
to the future; whether it does so or not in a particular case 
must be determined by a regard to the context, and to the significa~ 
tion borne by that particle. 127 introduces something specially 
arresting the attention ; accordingly the ptcp. following it may, when 
linked to a preceding narrative by 1, describe a scene in the past, as 
Judg. 9, 43. 11, 34. 1 Ki. 19, 5. Ezek. 47,1; or it may describe an 
occurrence in the present, Judg. 9, 36. 1Sam.14, 33; in a passage 
such as Isa. 24,1, however, there would be no motive for the com- 
bination, if the past were referred to. 

Obs. 2. The copula must sometimes be conceived in a jussive or 
conditional sense: Isa, 12,5 Kt. nXt nya be this made known in 
all the earth, and with 7172 and 1178 ; in a real, or virtual, apodosis 
Jer. 2,22 03}. Ps. 27, 3° (§ 143). Job 23, 7 there an upright man 
would be disputing with him (§ 142), and after 19, § 145. 


(4) As a rule the subject precedes the ptcp., the opposite 
order being exceptional, and only adopted when a certain 
stress falls naturally on the idea conveyed by the verbal 
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form (for instance, in assigning a reason after °3): Gen. 
18, 17 28 mDDoA. Num. rr, 29 ‘> AN’ upon. Ezek. 9, 8; 
Gen. 3,5 onde yoy °D. 19, 13. 27, 46 BN (see also § 137). 
30,1. 41,32. Judg. 2,22. 8,4. 19,18. 1 Sam. 3, 9.13 "3 
N DEY. 19,2. 23,10. Isa. 36, 11 13MIN DOW *5. 48, 13 
ON NWP. 52,12. Jer. 1,12. 3,6. 38,14 IN baw. 26 (of 
past time). 44, 29. 

Obs. In many of these cases the subject is a pronoun: and in 
Aramaic, as is well known, this usage is extended much further, a 
regular present tense being formed by the union of the pronouns of 
the first and second persons with the participle into a single word. 
But in Hebrew the parts are quite distinct ; and the predicate is able 
accordingly to receive a separate emphasis of its own, for which in 
this compound idiom there is no scope. On the same usage in the 
Mishnah, see Geiger, Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischnah, p. 40. 

It is in order to reproduce as closely as possible the Aramaic form 
NON ]OX—N}’ OW being contracted from NIX TWN (Dan. 4, 4)—most 
probably used by Christ, that in Delitzsch’s N.T, Aéyw dyiy (after 
div) is rendered by »}8 Wk (which does not so occur in O.T.): 
see the Luth. Zeitschrift, 1856, p. 423, or the Academy, Nov. 1879, 
p- 395 (where S. John’s dyay dp is explained as due to the attempt 
to represent the phrase in Greek letters). 

(5) Occasionally the idea of duration conveyed by the 
ptcp. is brought into fuller prominence, and defined more 
precisely, by the addition of the suds/antive ver. ‘Two 
cases may be distinguished, according, namely, as the 
state thus described is conceived implicitly in its relation 
to some other event, or stands upon an independent foot- 
ing. Of the former, some four or five instances will be 
found in most of the earlier books: the latter is rarer. 
But altogether the more /reguent use of the combination 
is characteristic of the later writers—in the decadence of a 
language, the older forms are felt to be insufficient, and 
a craving for greater distinctness manifests itself: the 
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rarer, however, its occurrence in the earlier books, the 
more carefully it deserves notice. 

Gen. 4,17. 37) 2 7Y1 M1 was shepherding (at the time 
when the events about to be described took place). 39, 
22, 1Sam. 2,11 NW WI, 7,10. 18,14. 29. 23, 26 
tam)... 7. 2 Sam. 3,6. 8,15. 19, 10. 1 Kis, 1224: 32; 
6. 20, 40 (let the student note instances in 2 Ki. for 
himself !). Jer. 26, 18. 20. 

Some clear examples of the second usage are Gen. I, 6 
bean ‘1 and let tt be (permanently) dividing. Ruth 2, 19. 
Num. 14, 33. Deut. 9, 7 from the day etc. until this place 
on O12 ye have been rebelling; so vv. 22.24. 31, 271; 
28, 29 WWD NM and thou shalt be groping etc. Isa. 2, 2. 
9,15? 14, 22. 30, 20 and thine eyes shall be beholding thy 
teachers. 59, 2. Ps. 10,14. 122, 2. With a passive ptep., 
1 Ki. 13, 24. Nah. 3, 11. Jer. 14,16. 18, 23. Psa 7374 
yo nN. Josh. 10, 26 onbn yn. 

Contrast examples from Nehemiah’, 1, 4>. 2, 13-15. 
3,26. 4,10. 5,18 nyy) MM, 6, 14>. 19. 13, 5- 22. 26: 
Est. 1, 22. 9, 21 with nynd. 

(6) As a rule, the subject to the ptcp. is in Hebrew 
exptessed separately: but scattered instances are met 
with in which (as in 3rd pers. of the verb, p. 8) this is not 





1 The idiom in these four passages may be attributed fairly to the 
desire for emphasis, which is evident: 2 Sam. 3,17 Dwpan On 
is an early parallel, cf. also 7,6. (Contr. Ryssel, De Elohistae Penta- 
teuchi Sermone, pp. 27; 58.) 

2 But it does not appear to me correct to say here it ‘nihil differre 
a verbo finito’ (Ryssel, p. §9): it is used clearly with the intention 
of giving prominence to the idea of duration, though an earlier writer 
would not have done this so persistently, or confined himself so much 
to the same idiom. Comp. Mark 13, 25: Winer, § 45. 5- 
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the case. The subject to be supplied may be either inde- 
finite, or definite— most commonly the former, except 
when the ptcp. is introduced by nn, the subject itself 
having been named immediately before. (1) Gen. 39, 22 
pwy!, Ex. 5,16 and bricks, wy 125 DDN say they to us, 
Make ye. Isa. 21,11 NIP one 7s calling. 24, 2 the lender 
}2 NY2 TWN as he to whom any one lendeth®. 26, 3b. 30, 
24 which 1 one is sifting etc. 32,12 DIDYD. 33, 4? ppei. 
Jer. 33, 5 DNA. 38, 23 DNS. Ezek. 8, 12 DDN 53. 13, 7. 
Job 41, 18°. Neh. 6, rob pa 93. (2) with mn Gen. 24, 30. 
37, 15* and a man found him ASW AYh AM. 41, 1. 
1Sam. 10, II. 15,12. 16, 11. 30, 3. 16. Isa. 29, 8. Ezek. 
7, To al. ANI NI (cf. Ex. 7,15. 8,16 Nyy mA). 19, 13. 
Amos 7,1; without nn, Gen. 32, 7. Deut. 33, 3. 1 Sam. 
6, 3. 17, 25. 20,1. Isa. 33, 5° pow. 40, 19>. Ps. 22, 29> 
Sunny and he ruleth. 33> 5: 37, 26. 97,10. Neh. 9, 3b. 37b5. 
Obs. 1. It is sometimes uncertain whether the ptcp. may have been 


conceived by the writer as an independent predicate, or in apposition 


to a subject previously named, or in his mind; Isa. 40, 29 (prob. the 
latter), Job 12,17. 19-24. 








* Expressed as vaguely as possible, in intentional contrast to 22>, 
where (as Roorda, § 379, remarks) the use of 7° allows an emphasis 
to the pronoun, 

* A comparison of Deut. 24, 11 will make the construction clear. 

* (When) one approacheth him (cf. § 126) with the sword, it con- 
tinueth (holdeth) not: so 2 Sam, 23, 3 (§ 125). 27m is the ‘accusa- 
tive of nearer limitation,’ defining the manner in which the approach 
is made: cf. Mic, 7,2 nim. Ps. 64, 8 yn (Ew. §§ 279°, 283°). 

* In accordance with the use of 35 in other cases, e.g. 16, 14. 
18,9. 1 Ki. 21, 18, 

* Comp. Pusey on Hab. 1,5; Delitzsch on Job 25, 2; Ew. § 200. 


Some additional instances might be given from the books not named : 
but they would not be numerous. 
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Obs, 2. A strange extension (as it would seem) of this usage is 
met with occasionally; Jer. 2,17 72919 nya in the time of (him) 
leading thee in the wilderness. Ezek. 27, 34 Nav? ny in the time of 
(thee) broken (= what time thou art broken: most moderns with three 
(not Syr.) ancient versions read indeed M72} AY, but the punctua- 
tion of the text has at least the support of Jer. Py, KOR eich oha beri pe)/ 
because of (men) saying to you. Gen. 38, 29 1’w3 seems to me to 
be so destitute of Biblical analogy to support it’ that I cannot help 
suggesting that we ought to read 2°72 (the suffix omitted, as 19, 
29. 24, 30 and elsewhere)’. At the same time, the construction of 
the text is one tolerably common in the Mishnah ; and it is possible 
that it may be an isolated anticipation of the later usage. See Weiss, 
Studien iiber die Sprache der Mischna [in Hebrew], Wien 1867 (referred 
to by Ryssel, p. 29), who cites (p. 89) Terumoth 4, 8 93723 (= nT 
yi: the negative in the next line is p17? 12°8W3)); 10,1 and else- 
where Dye yoi2a = when it gives a flavour; Shabbath 2, 5 ¥ pm 
3371 (=pr nv73) when he attends to the lamp, etc. 

Obs. 3. Instances even occur of an impersonal use of the passive 
ptep.: at least the passages following are most probably to be so 
explained: Ps. 87, 3 73 71379 is spoken (=one speaketh) of thee 
glorious things®, Mal.1,11 0329 WOP2 lit. it is incensed, it is offered 
to my name: Ezek. 40,17. 41, 18.19. 46, 23 DY. 


(7) When the article is joined to the ptcp., it ceases to 
be a mere predicate, and acquires altogether a new em- 
phasis and force: indeed, inasmuch as the article marks 
that which is Avown and of which something hitherto 





1 Ps, 74, 5 (even though, as is less probable, y11 be neuter). Isa, 
17, 5” are not parallel. 

2 Hitz. followed by Dillm. adds 40, 10 (nm) =p nv), in 
which case the v. must be rendered ‘and it (cas. pend.), as it was 
budding, its blossoms shot forth:’ but the comparative sense of 3 
(Rashi, A. V.) seems simpler and more natural. 

3 The accus., as frequently with a passive verb, e.g. Job 22, 9 
wT) DIN’ .NIYIAN, and it is bruised (=one bruiseth) the arms of 
the orphans. See Ewald, § 295°. 
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unknown is predicated}, it has even some claim to be re- 
garded as the swdjec!*. Deut. 3, 21 NX TY thine eyes 
—not were seeing n&i, but—were those which saw: so 
4,3. 11,73 8,18 dre obdrds eorw 6 BiBods coi. Isa. 14, 27 
myn yy his hand is shat which ts stretched out (which 
was spoken of, v. 26). 66,9 Wawon 3K. Zech. 7, 6> ye 
are the eaters (alluded to, 6°). Num. 7, 2. 1 Sam. 4, 16. 
Ezek. 20, 29. Once or twice, after WN: 1 Ki. 12, 8 who 
were ¢hose which stood before him. 21, 11. 

It need scarcely be remarked that in passages such as 
Ps. 18, 33 the article is resumptive,—32 and who a rock 
except our God? the God who guideth me etc, 48. 19, 
rr oN which (10) are more desirable than gold [A.V. 
is the rendering of on ODN]. 49, 7 who frust... (under- 
standing ‘apy 6 in a personal sense). Job 6, 16. 

Obs, A unique form of expression occurs Isa. 11, 9 D°D2D 035 DD 
lit, as the waters, coverers to the sea. Construed thus as a noun, but 
with the 5 of reference, not a following genit., the ptcp. retains still 
the freshness of the verb, and has an independence which is com- 
moner in Arabic than in Hebrew. The nearest parallel in O.T. is 
Num. Jo, 25 (cited by Ewald, § 292°) nimpn- 92) FERXD: cf. also 
25,18 099 on ove. Deut. 4,42 15 82D Nd 17) and he being a 
not-hater to him aforetimes. Isa. 14, 2. But the peculiar compactness 
and force of Isaiah’s phrase is due to the position which he has 
boldly given it at the end: Habakkuk in his imitation (2,14) is 
satisfied to use an ordinary Hebrew idiom. In Arabic comp. 
xJ Ils ¢ eS ed illum vitante, and (where the order is the same) 
Qor. 15, 9 Sybstch a UI lo, of that we (will be) keepers. 12, 81. 
(Ewald, Gramm. Arab. § 652; Wright, Arab. Gramm. ii. § 31 rem.) 





* Hence its name with the Jewish grammarians, ADDI XT. 


* Comp. Mark 13,11; and Moulton’s note on Winer, $28, ve) See 
also below, § 199. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Hypotheticals. 


136. We arrive at the last part of our subject—the 
forms assumed in Hebrew by Aypothetical or conditional 
sentences. In general, it will be seen, these involve no 
fresh principles; so that, as the nature of the tenses, and 
the constructions of which they are capable, have been 
already fully explained, it will be sufficient in most cases 
simply to enunciate their different types, without further 
elucidation beyond such as is afforded by illustrative 
examples. 

I. Jf I see him (the time at which this is imagined as 
possibly taking place not being further indicated, but 
belonging either to the real, or to the potential, future), 
I will let him know. 

With an zmperfect in the protasis. The apodosis may 
then begin:. 

(a) With } conv. and the perfect ; so very frequently :— 
Gen. 18, 26 7f J shall find (or simply if I find) fifty right- 
eous in Sodom ‘HNW2 J will pardon the whole place for 
their sakes. 24, 8. 32, 9.18f. (03). Ex. 19, 5. 23, 22 if 
thou hearkenest, *F2%8). Deut. 6, 20 f, 15,12 JIA (see 
Ex. 21, 2). 1Sam. 20, 6. 1 Ki. 8, 44 f. 46-49. Ps. 89, 31- 
33 AIPEY.. . WNW BN Job 8,18 etc. 
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Obs. The verb is sometimes separated from the }, and so lapses 
into the imperfect: —Ex. 8, 22 (§ 124). Josh. 20, 5. 2 Chr. 7,13f. 
>989) (after a long protasis); Prov. 19, 19. Job 14, 7—both 11D). 


(8) With the impf. (without 1); this likewise is very 
frequent and not distinguishable in meaning from a:— 
Gen. 42, 37 my two sons ‘PDA thou mayest kill N? ON 
3N'2N if I do not bring him back to thee. 1 Ki. 1, 52. Ob. 
5, cf. Jer. 49, 9? (9», pf. as y). Ps. 75, 3. 132,12. 138, 7- 
Prov. 4,16 unless they do evil 30 N) they do not (freq., 
or cannot) sleep. 

(8*) The simple imperfect may of course be replaced 
if necessary by a voluntative or imperative :—1 Sam. 20, 
21. 21,10 if thou wilt take /haZ}, take it. 2 Ki. 2, 10 etc. 

With } prefixed, very rare:—Gen. 13, 9. 2 Sam. 12, 8. 

(y) With perfect alone? (expressing the certainty and 
suddenness with which the result immediately accom- 





1 nw is here emphatic: cf. 18,17. 20, 9. Isa. 43, 22. Judg. 14, 3; 
also Ex, 21, 8 Qri) (in contrast to 1225, v. 9; comp. the position 
of vy 5x, 2Sam. 17, 13). 

? With this use of the perfect compare in Greek Plat. Krat. 432 A 
domep kal aitda Ta déxa 7) Satis BovAEr GAAS apiOpds, édv apérAns TH 
 mpooO}s, erepos evOds yeyove. Soph. Phil. 1280 ef 58 wh Te mpds 
Katpov Aéyov Kup wérravpat, The aorist is also similarly met with, 
as IL. xvii. 99. Phileb. 17 D drav yap tadra AdBys obTw, TéTe éyévou 
copés. Gorg. 484 etc., on which the remark of Riddell, Apology of 
Plato, p. 154, is worth quoting ; ‘ The subjunctive construction with 
dv, not admissible with a past Tense, constrains us to see in the 
Aorist the expression of an action instantaneously complete, rather 
than necessarily past,’ Compare Winer, § 40. 4», also 5», who quotes 
Livy xxi. 43 si eundem animum habuerimus, vicimus. 

In English, the present is sometimes used with the same object: 


Shakespeare, Ant. and Cl. ii. 5. 26 If thou say so, villain, thou fill’ st 
thy mistress, Milton, P. L. E003: 
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panies the occurrence of the protasis):—Num. 32, 23 
if you do not do so ONXDN 3H} see you have sinned! 
rt Sam. 2, 16 and if not, ‘AND? I take it by force! cf. 
Ezek. 33, 6 nba, Hos. 12, r2 ("nin apod., ‘ of the certain 
future’). Job 20, 12-14: comp. 9, 27 f! Cf. after the in- 
definite WN Gen. 24, 14 AN3. 

Obs. Compare the manner in which the perfect is found, not 
indeed in a formal apodosis, but still with a reference to some pre- 
ceding conditional clause—implicitly if not explicitly stated. Lev. 
13,25 MID. 17,3. the apodosis proper ends at nimi: then follow 
the words Jpw D1 i.e. he has (in the case assumed) shed blood (cf. 
§ 17). Num. 19, 13 ND. 20. 15, 25 WIT DM) (when the directions 
24 have been observed, they will have brought their offering). Ezek. 
Seen 

(8) With participle :—Gen. 4, 7. Lev. 21, 9. 

Without any verb in apod.:—Gen. 4, 24 1, 31,50. Ps. 
8,4. 120, 7. Qoh. 4, rob}. 10,11 De 

Slightly different are 1 Sam. 6, 10 if it goeth up by B. 
mwy Nin HE Lath done us this great evil. 1 Ki. 22, 28 if 
thou returnest 13 "13 x5 Yahweh hath not spoken by me. 
Num. 16, 29. Ezek. 14, 9%: cf. Luke 11, 20. 

Obs. Occasionally the imperfect is thus found in the protasis in 
reference to past time :—Gen. 31, 8 128? DX if ever he said... , 979%) 
then all the flock would bear etc. Ex. 40, 37 (apod. 19D? 891); cf. 
Num. 9, 19-21, and the impff. in Job 31, alternating with perff. 
These differ from Gen. 38,9. Num. 21,9. Judg. 2, 18. Amos 7, 2. 
Ps. 78, 34, where the perfect is used: ‘and it came to pass, ¢for when 
the serpents kad bitten a man that he looked, and lived,’—the idea 
of repetition is dropped from the protasis, and retained only in the 
pff. with 9, which introduce the apodosis. 








1 Where, for D8 ON, "NVON ON might have been expected ; but 
comp. the use of the inf. Judg. 19, 9. 2 Sam. 15, 20. Jer.9, 5. Zef. 3, 
20. Zech. 9, 10%. Ps. 23, 6 ("na w1). 
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137. Sometimes the participle is found in the prota- 
sis—accompanied or not by w& or }'N: this may then be 
followed by— 

(2) The perfect and 1:—Gen. 24, 42 f. Lev. 3, 7. Judg. 
6, 36f. (nyt = may I know, § 119 4, cf. 39 NIT). TI, 9 
ons pawn oN if you are going fo bring me back. 

(8) The imperfect :—Lev. 3,1. 2 Ki. 7, 2. 19 (after man). 

(8*) Gen. 24, 49. Judg. 9, 15. Jer. 42, 13 (apod. 15 
nny). 

(8) Another participle :—Ex. 8,17. 9, 2 f. 1 Sam. 19,11. 
fer26, 1. 

138. II. Jf J have seen him (i. till any time in the 
indefinite or more or less remote future: ii. during a 
period extending up to the moment of speaking, or to 
a moment otherwise fixed by the context), J well let him 
know. In the first of these cases the sense conveyed by 
the perfect is hardly distinguishable from that borne by 
the imperfect, § 136 (though it does not occur so fre- 
quently); but it rather contemplates the case assumed 
after its occurrence (sz videro, $17, not sz videbo). Ob- 
serve that in i, the principal verb is succeeded in the 
protasis by perfects with waw conv. (Gen. 43, 9. Job 11, 
13 f.), while in ii. it is succeeded by the imperfect and °}. 

i. (a) With the pf. and waz conv. in the apodosis:— 
as Gen. 43,9 ‘ANON... NNNIAT ND ON si non reduxero, 
per omnem vitam reus ero (cf. 42,37). 47,6, Sam, 0E, 
33 LXX cay pév SiaBijs per’ eyod, cal €on én’ eve els Bdoraypa 
(where xai is really superfluous). 2 Ki. 7, 4 8I22 WS OS 
bY 330) WI Vulg. sive ingredi volwer’mus civitatem, 
fame moriemur: sive manserimus hic, moriendum nobis 
est. Mic. 5,75. Job 7, 4 if (at any time) I lie down, 
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‘msi! J say, When shall I get up? (waiting wearily for 
the morning). 13 f. when I say etc., NM shen thou serra 
_fiest me. 10,14 if I sin, thou watchest me. 21, 6. 

(8) With the impf. alone in the apodosis :—Deut. 32, 
41 N3Y ON if (at any time) Z have whet (or simply J whe?) 
my glittering sword "18M so that? my hand takes hold on 
judgment, awe TJ will requite vengeance etc. BS. Ac pe 
63, 7- 94,18 if (at any time) ‘NPN I say, My foot hath 
slipped, thy mercy zd hold (or holdeth, freq.) me up. 
Prov. 9, 12> (oN understood from 12°, exactly as in Job 
10, 15 from 15%; cf.16,6. 22, 23>). Jobo, 30f. (midi, 
§ 104). 

(8*) Prov. 25, 21. Job 11,13 f. 

(y) With perfect alone :—Isa. 40, 7. Jer. 49, 9”. 

And without any verb in the apodosis :—Jer. 14, 18. 
Prov. 24, 14, both with }. 

ii. As already stated, this class of instances differs from 
those cited under i. in the nature of the profasis: a few 
examples will make it plain in what the difference con- 
sists. ‘The apodosis may commence :— 

(a) With the perfect and 1:—Num. 5, 27 if she ave 
defiled herself byron and been faithless, WI then shall they 
come etc. 13, 24 if it have been done (the other case 
follows v. 27 in the imperfect), wy' etc. 35, 22-24--- DN) 
}B77 and if (in the assumed case) he have hit him unex- 
pectedly ni and he have ded, MY the congregation 


shall judge. 





1 Tone as Ps. 28, 1, § 104. 
2 According to §§ 61,62: were it meant as a mere continuation of 
sn, the pf. mmx, as the other examples shew, would have been 


the form employed. 
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(8) With the imperfect :—Num. 30, 6. Jer. 33, 25 f. if 
I have not made a covenant with the day (as I have done) 
DNON I will reject. Ezek. 33, 9, cf. 8. 

(8*) Judg. 9, 16-19 if ye Aave done honestly (foll. by 
“1), rejoice in Abimélekh! 1 Sam. 26,19. Ps. 7, 4f. Job 

E90: 

(y) With the perfect alone :—Ezek. 3, 19 nbyn. 


Obs. The perfect with Ox or 18 is thus met with in subordinate 
hypothetical clauses: so Ex. 21, 36 y71) 18 but ifit be known (a case 
supposed to have occurred under the conditions stated 35%). 22, 2 if 
the sun have risen. Lev. 4, 23 si confessus fuerit. 28. 5,1 18 TNT ON 
7. 3-5 or when it touches etc. and it be hidden from him, but he 
have (afterwards) ascertained it and be guilty, or when etc. (4 pro- 
pounding a similar possibility) 7°) then it shall be etc. 17, 21-23 
Nv IN. 13, 2f. when there is ... and the priest sees it. . . and the 
hair ]pn have turned white: so repeatedly in this chapter after 727. 
Num. 35, 16-18. 20f. if y2577> he hit him in hatred— own 1x 
whether he have thrown something at him insidiously, 143m 3s or 
have smitten him with his hand (two alternatives possible under the 
assumed case of hatred) n>) and he die, n1) ny he shall be surely 
put to death, 


139. III. Jf J had seen him, I would have told him 
(ci eidov dvyyyecda av the protasis is supposed not to have 
been realized, and consequently the apodosis does not 
take place). For this case Hebrew uses the ferfecf in 
both clauses, whether afier D8 Ps. 73,153; or DN Esth. 7, 
4; or % Judg. 8, r9 if you had kept them alive (which 
you did not do) nian xb I should not have killed you ovr 
av anékrewa dpas (as I am just going to do: not J should 
not kill you ovk av dréxrewov, which would be 37nN, because 
Gid'on has in his mind the time when the action will have 
been completed); or sibad 14,18, 1 Sam. 25, 34 unless 
thou hadst hastened ‘NNIM and come, 1M}2 ON there had 
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not? been left to Nabal etc. (as now there will be left). 
Isa. 1, 9. Ps. 94,17. 106, 23 (apod. put first, as ‘npx 
Deut. 32, 26, but being connected with what precedes it 
appears in the form 728%, otherwise it would be "px as 
in Deut.), al. ; 

140. Where no apodosis follows, the perfect with 5 
may denote a zzskh—one, however, which has not been 
realized. 

Num. 14, 2 YN 9, 20, 3. Josh. 7, 7 33) sabyin a 
Isa. 48, 18 f. HIwWpn % O that thou hadst hearkened to my 
commandments! ‘7") and so (= then) thy peace had been 
like a river. 63, 19 O that thou hadst rent etc. (viz. now, 
already; the more empassioned expression for, O that 
thou wouldst..., § 142). 

141. Again, instead of going on regularly to the 
apodosis, the sentence sometimes breaks off with an 
aposiopesis, and the result which would have occurred 
if the protasis had been realized is introduced more em- 
phatically by TAY °D or 18 "3 for chen, in that case. Thus 
Gen. 31, 42 if the God of my father had not been with 
me — "JANI AMY ‘3—/for then (or, uniting this second 
clause to the first, and so making it into a formal apodosis, 
indeed then) thou hadst (or wouldst have) sent me away 
empty! 43,10. Num. 22, 33 (if for YAN we read *b3?), 
1 Sam. 14, 30 (if with LXX xd be omitted). 2 Sam. 2, 27. 

It is evidently only one step further than this for the 





1 The first >> introduces, as often (e. g. 26,16. 29, 6. 2 Sam. 3, 35), 
the assertion following the oath: the second *) is merely resumptive 
of the first, after the clause with »515; so 2Sam. 3,9. Jer. 22, 24. 
Elsewhere the ox belongs to, and slightly strengthens, the »9, as 26, 
Io, 2Sam. 15, 21 Kt, 

, ig 
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clause with pny ‘3 to be found by itself, the actual pro- 
iasis being suppressed altogether, and only a vzr/wal one 
being pointed to by any:—Ex. 9, 15 for shen (or else i.e. 
if the intention expressed in 14>, and further expanded 
in 16, had not existed) 78) "TY M8 *ANW TJ should have 
put forth my hand and smitten thee etc. (i. e. instanta- 
neously instead of slowly: for the idea, cf. Ps. 59, 12). 
1 Sam. 13, 13 thou hast not kept the commandment of 
Yahweh ; /or then (if thou hadst done so) [37 he would 
have established thy kingdom. 2 Ki. 13, 19 t&. Job 3, 13* 
(16, 7 is different: mny there resembles Any in 1 Sam. 14, 
30 if we adhere to the Masoretic text, as the case actually 
zs). 31, 28 99 alone. 

142. If under these circumstances the zmper/ect occurs 
in the protasis, it naturally denotes a condition realizable 
in the present or the future: where no apodosis follows, 
we shall then have, in accordance with the context, and 
the tone in which the words are uttered, the expression 
of either hope or alarm—either a w/sh or a fear —thus 
Gen. 17, 18 AY 99 fIshma‘el might live before thee! 
(cf. the imperative 23,18, the jussive 30, #4). Ex. 32, 32 
NOM ON if thou wouldst only forgive their sin! Ps. 81, 9. 
95, 6> (in both cases the following verses contain the 
words to be listened to), Prov. 2, 1. 24,11. 

On the other hand we hear the language of alarm :— 
Gen. 50, 15 Nw 1b if he were to hate us! Ex. 4,1 57) 
and if they do not believe me! 





* Compare Ps. 41, 9 LXX pi 5 Koupdpevos odxt mpoodhoe Tod 
dvaorhva; where the affirmative answer, always expected when 47) 
ov is employed, is contemplated not with hope, but with alarm: 
“Won't he that is now sick—won’t he recover ?” 
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As before, the protasis may be succeeded by Any *3 :— 
Job 6, 2 f. 15 O that my vexation might be weighed... 
a>) nny for then it would be heavier than the sand! 8, 6> 
(after the triple protasis, 4-67). 2 Ki. 5, 3 IN. 

Or the clause with ANY °3 may occur without any 
actual protasis:—Job 3,13». 13, 19 for shen (if there 
were any one able to contend with me and prove me 
in the wrong) I would be silent and die. Cf. 23, 7 nw. 32, 
22 quickly (if I flattered) zoudd my Maker take me away. 

143. IV. In some of the instances last cited we may 
notice that the protasis states a case which might indeed 
conceivably occur (as Gen. 50,15), but which may also 
(as Job 6, 2) be purely imaginary. We are thus con- 
ducted to another class of conditional propositions, con- 
sisting of an zmperfect' in both clauses, and corresponding 
to the double optative in Greek, Jf I were to see him 
(on the mere supposition, be it ever so unlikely or hyper- 
bolical, that I were to see him) J would tell him. 





1 Tt will be remembered that two imperfects have met us before, 
in the formula [fT see him I will tell him, édv idm dvaryyed@, and 
it may appear strange that two significations should be assigned to 
the same combination. But the fact is that in both cases, in édy tdw 
as well as in ef ddouu, it is a mere possibility that is enunciated : 
now, when from the circumstances of the case the chances of this 
possible event taking place are but small, we mark in English our 
sense of the increased improbability by throwing the verbs into a 
form more expressive of contingency. In employing the optative in 
place of the subjunctive mood, the Greeks did precisely the same: 
Hebrew, on the other hand, was satisfied with a single mode of 
expression. Nor is the ambiguity greater than that which exists 
in a parallel case in our own language, where if I had anything, 
T would give it, has often to do duty for both ei efyov, édiSouv ay 
and ¢i éxotpt, did0iny dy. 

: P2 
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Where the ideas contained in the protasis and apodosis 
respectively are parallel and similar we must render the 
conditional particle by z/: where they are contrasted we 
may, if we please, employ ¢hough. 

With ox :— Gen. 13, 16 so that boyDN ifa man could 
number the stars, thy seed also 13. might be numbered. 
Num. 22, 18 (cf. 1 Ki. 13, 8). Isa.1,18 chough they were 
as scarlet, they should become white as snow. 10, 22. 
Amos 9, 2—4 (notice the apod. continued by 1 and pf. 3, 
‘from there would I search DYANp?s and take them:’ so 
v. 4). Ps. 27, 3. 50,12. 139, 8 (also cohort.). Job 9, 3. 20. 
Cant. 8, 7. Jer. 2, 22 though thou wert to wash with 
potash, thy iniquity 072) (would remain) in a state of 
blackness before me. 

With *3:—Jer. 51, 53. Ps. 37, 24% 49, tof (apod. 
N)3n)': with °D 03 Ps, 23, 4. Isa.1,15 (with partep. in 
apod,: ‘hough ye multiply, I will not hear. The partep. 
is found likewise Jer. 14, 12): with ON D3 Qoh, 8, 17; 
and with % Job 16, 4 I too like you MAIN would gladly 
speak: if your soul were in my soul’s stead, AWanN Z 
would heap up words against you myyN) and would shake 
my head at you: the cohort. also v. 6. 

The above are the most common types of hypothetical 
constructions in Hebrew: V and VI are, accidentally, of 
much rarer occurrence. 

144. V. If L had seen him, I would (now) tell him. 

Deut. 32, 29 1237 % if they had been wise ‘DLN they 
would understand this (at the present time—which they 
do not do). 2Sam.18, 13. 2 Ki. 5,13. Ps. 44, 21f. if we 





rT Tn none of the examples is the apod., introduced by 1: Isa. 54, 
10 >} 1s, accordingly, best understood as for, JDM) being adversative : 
see 49, 15 (yea, these may forget, but I will not forget); 51, 6. 
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had forgotten the name of our God 7531 and stretched 
out our hands to a strange god, would not God find this 
out? (he does zo/ find it out, because it has not been 
done: on the contrary, upon thy account etc. v. 23). 66, 
18. Job 9, 15. 16. 

Conversely Deut. 32, 26 I Aad (should have) said I 
would scatter them, 38 *s> did I not dread the vexa- 
tion of the enemy (the vexation which his triumph would 
cause me). 

145, VI. Lf saw him (now, which I do not do) J would 
tell him (ci pov, dviyyyeddov dv): with % and a participle 
in the protasis. 

@oam, 18,02. <2 Ki.pg;ing (NY 538 rbab except I were 
JSavourable to Yehoshaphat, b‘A8 O8 I would surely not 
look at thee! Ps. 81, 14-17 YOW “wy » zfmy people were 
hearkening to me..., quickly YI38 would I bow down 
their enemies etc. (the verses relate, not to what might 
have happened in the past, but to the possibilities of restor-_ 
ation and prosperity in the present), Mic. 2,11 (AN) apod.). 

146. Hebrew, however, is capable of expressing hypo- 
thetical propositions without the aid of any hypothetical 
particle to introduce them!, There are three principal 
forms which such ¢mplicet hypotheticals may assume : these 





* The reader will be tempted to compare this absence of a con- 
ditional particle in Hebrew with the omission which not unfrequently 
takes place in English and German. In these languages, however, 
the omission is accompanied by an inversion of the usual order of 
words, which, by placing the verb before the subject, suggests to the 
reader the idea of a question, and so apprises him that the proposi- 
tion involved is only an assumption, and not a fact. But, as will be 
seen, the relation between protasis and apodosis must be explained 
in Hebrew upon a different principle. 
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may be distinguished as the double perfect with } conv., 
the double jussive, and the hypothetical imperative. In 
addition to these there are a few isolated forms which 
resemble the types already discussed, the only difference 
being that the conditional particle is not present. 

147. (i) The double perfect with } conv. 

This use of the perfect with } is nothing more than an 
extension, in a particular case, of its employment as a 
frequentative: sometimes, indeed, it is hardly so much 
as that; for often the contingent nature of the events 
spoken of will be sufficiently clear in a translation from 
the sense of the passage without the addition of any 
hypothetical particle’. A single perfect with } indicates, 
as we know, an action the actual date of which is inde- 
terminate, but which is capable of being realized at any 
or every moment: /wo perfects with } will indicate there- 
fore /2vo actions, which may similarly be realized at any or 
every moment. Now put the two verbs by each other in 
a single sentence, and the juxtaposition at once causes 
them mutually to determine one another: the reader feels 
that the idea intended to be conveyed is just this, that 
the occurrence of one of the events was always, so to 
speak, the signal for the occurrence of the other. And 
thus we see how a compound frequentative may be equi- 
valent to a szmple hypothetical. 

148. (1) In past or present time :— 

Ex. 33, 10 OP}... 87) and all the people used to see 
and siand up (or, would see and stand up): but the 
moments of standing up are obviously fixed and deter- 





* Hence, some of the passages quoted here will likewise be found 
cited above, § 113. 43 cf. 120. 
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mined by the moments of seeing, which are plainly con- 
ceived as preceding them: this relation between the two 
acts may be more explicitly stated in English thus—‘7/, 
when, whenever the people saw, they stood (or, used to 
stand) up.’ And it is to be observed that our language 
prefers the undisguised conditional construction when the 
first verb (or that in the protasis) is swdordinate in import- 
ance to the second, when e.g. it is such a word as ANT or 
yow, although in Hebrew the two are strictly co-ordinate 
—an additional instance to the many we have already had 
of the way in which we bring into relief what the older 
language left as a plain surface. 

Ex. 16, 21 LXX rightly jvica S€ SreOéppawev 6 irs0s, 
érhxeto. 34, 35. Num. 10, 17f. 21f. (the writer passes 
v.17 from the description of a particular case, with which 
he began ‘11-16, to that of the general custom: hence the 
series of perfects with 1 17-27; p.190, 7.1). 1Sam.17,34f. 
Jer. 18, 4.8 *FN3) AW and 7fit turns, then I repent. ro. 
20, 9 FOS of I say (or sazd), I will not make mention of 
him, 7) then 27 2s (or was) in my heart like a burning 
fire (where, in the rendering of A. V., there is no indica- 
tion of the prolonged agitation, so clearly implied in the 
idiom used by the prophet). 

149. (2) In the future :— 

Gen. 33, 13 and they will overdrive them one day, and 
all the flock will die (every one feels that it is a contin- 
gent, not a certain result, that is anticipated, cf. the single 
verb, 20, 11). 42, 38. 44, 22 M1 YAN AMM) and fhe leaves 
his father, he will die. 29. Ex. 4, 14*? mow) JW and when 





1 In the passages marked thus *, the first verb is 79, which, as 
is not unfrequently the case in Hebrew, though against the idiom of 
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he sees thee, he will rejoice. 12, 13*. 23*. Lev. 22, 7 (cf. 
Ex. 16, 21 in the past). Num. ro, 3. 5 f. 14,15 7ADM) and 
“f thou killest. 15, 39* (cf. Gen. 9, 16). 23, 20 xd) Jn 
mawx and 7f he blesseth, I cannot reverse it (impf., 
because separated from 1). Deut. 4, 29° (cf. Jer. 29, 12 f.). 
1Sam.16, 2. 19, 3 (cf. Num. 23, 3). 1 Ki. 8, 30 AyOM 
:AN?DY and when thou hearest forgive (for the repetition 
of the verb yrow after what precedes cf. Lev. 13, 3. 1 Sam. 
29,10). Isa. 6,13 and 7/ there be still in it a tenth part 
etc. Ezek. 3,17. 17,155. 18,10 and zhe begets a son, 
who etc... . (v.13) YN) shall he live? 33, 3* (cf. Isa. 21, 
7). Prov. 3, 24 122) (not under the government of on: 
cf. Job 5, 24>). 

Compare further Judg. 6,13 ©) and és Yahweh with us 
mg) why then has all this come upon us? 2 Sam. 13, 26 
soy and not ( = and if not), let Amnon go with us. 2 Ki. 5, 
17. 10,15 Y) and if it is so. 

150. (ii and iii) The hypothetical imperative and 
double jussive. 





our own language, is treated as though it represented an independent, 
substantive idea, equal in importance to that expressed by the suc- 
ceeding verb. Thus Gen. 45, 27 ‘and he saw the wagons, and his spirit 
revived ;’ where saw expresses such a subordinate and transitory idea 
that in English we feel disposed to render ‘and when he saw ;’ this, 
however, would strictly have been ynX74> ‘1. If we make use of 
a more emphatic word, we can retain the Hebrew form of sentence 
without its sounding unnatural, thus :—‘ and he looked at the wagons 
and his spirit revived” So 46, 29. 1 Sam. 10,14. 17,51» Ezek. 20, 
28. The case is similar with verbs of hearing, Josh. 2, 11, 22,123 
or finishing, Ex. 34, 33. 39, 32. Lev. 16, 20. 2Sam. Tt, a7. Hzelks-4, 0: 
5:13. Passages such as those just quoted explain $3.) Gen. 2, 2: 
the act of completion is regarded as sufficiently distinct, and inde- 
pendent to have a special day assigned to it. 
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The use of the imperative or jussive to indicate hypo- 
thetical propositions is to be explained upon the same 
principle as that of the double perfect, although the use 
of a different verbal form modifies to a certain extent the 
nature of the condition expressed. In the present case 
the first verb enunciates a command or permission: the 
general sense of the passage, however, or the tone in 
which the words are uttered may indicate that the speaker 
does not intend the language to be understood Lirally, 
or to be carried into actual execution under a// and any 
circumstances, but only in so far as is requisite for the 
purpose of realizing and comprehending the manner in 
which the action denoted by the second verb is involved 
in, and results from, that denoted by the first. This may, 
of course, be done menfally: and thus a concise and 
emphatic mode of expressing a hypothetical sentence 
is obtained’. 

151. English as well as classical idiom (Aesch. P. V. 
728 (709); Verg. Ecl. iii. 104) requires the future® in 
place of the second imperative or jussive: and it is at 
first sight difficult to discover a justification or satisfac- 
tory explanation of the Hebrew construction. The most 
plausible supposition seems to be this, that the two 
correlative clauses were originally pronounced in such 
a manner as to shew that the intention of the speaker 
was to mark his opinion that the two were equivalent, 





1 Cf. Winer, § 43. 2 ‘when two imperatives are connected by Kal, 
the first sometimes contains the condition (supposition) upon which 
the action indicated by the second will take place.’ 

2 Or, at any rate, the indicative mood: cf., for example, Pope, 
Essay on Man, i. 251 f. 253-256. iv. 89-92. 
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that you might as well assume the one as the other, 
that if you imagined the first realized you must conceive 
the second realized as well, and that continual juxtaposi- 
tion with this object generated in time a fixed formula. 
Thus Ps, 147, 18 9"... 2B is strictly ‘Jef Aim Slow with 
his wind! Ze¢ the waters flow /’ i.e. assume the one, and 
you must assume the other: but by long usage the stiff- 
ness which originally attached to the formula disappeared, 
and the collocation of the two verbs ceased to do more 
than suggest simply the idea of a hypothetical relation: 
in the present case, ‘for when he blows with his wind, 
the waters flow!” 

It will be objected that, inasmuch as the second verb 
in the example is the simple imperfect, if it were under- 
stood and treated accordingly, the meaning would be 
identical and the need for a circuitous explanation such 
as the one here proposed superseded. To this it must 
be replied that such a course would leave unexplained 





* We can understand without much difficulty the use of the jussive 
when the verb is in the third person: but so arduous is it to pass 
outside the magic circle prescribed by the language with which we 
are most familiar, that the inability of English to express the idea of 
a jussive in the first and second persons (except through the medium 
of a circumlocution by which its presence is disguised) constitutes a 
serious obstacle in the way of our realizing its application under the 
last-named circumstances, 

* A double impf. in a frequentative sense would be as intelligible 
as the double pf., §§ 147, 148, and ought, perhaps, to be adopted for 
such cases as Prov. 26, 26 al., where the jussive form, although it 
exists, has not been employed, and for Ps. 104, 28-30. 100, 25. 139, 
18, where the verbs have the old termination })= annexed to them, 
which (p. 92) usage seems to have treated as incompatible with the 
signification of a jussive. Cf. also Ps. 91,7 
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the similar cases in which (as will appear directly) the 
second verb is shewn to be a jussive by its form: the ex- 

istence of these instances, supported as they are by the 
- parallel construction of the imperative, as well as by the 
analogy of the corresponding idiom in Arabic, authorizes 
us in the inference that the verb is still jussive, although 
no visible indication of the fact may exist. 


Obs. In Arabic the jussive is the mood which appears regularly 
after an imperative (whether the latter is intended to be understood 
in a hypothetical or a literal sense) for the purpose of indicating the 
consequence that will supervene, if the injunction conveyed by the 
imperative takes effect. A compound formula thus arises, of which 
™m...77 Ex. 7,9 may be taken as the type. Inasmuch now as it 
is never the office of the jussive in Arabic to express a purpose 
or result (for which other idioms are employed) except when thus 
preceded by an imperative, it is natural to suppose that its appearance 
in such a capacity is in some way connected with the presence of this 
mood. A consequence which only results from the execution of a 
command is not like the absolute consequence of a certified fact ; 
it is essentially limited by, dependent on, the occurrence of the action 
denoted by the imperative; virtually, therefore, it stands upon the 
same footing, and may be enunciated in the same terms—the collo- 
cation of the two verbs indicating with sufficient clearness the relation 
which they are conceived by the speaker or writer to occupy with 
regard to each other, And this dependency may be exhibited in 
English in more ways than one: sometimes a double imperative 
will be sufficient, at other times it will be better to adopt the form 
of an explicit hypothetical, or to employ the final conjunction that 
before the second verb. 

Examples are not far to find: Qor’an 27,12 put thy hand into 
thy bosom, let it come forth white, or, as we should ee and it shall ° 


come forth white. 2, 38 be true to my covenant, 3 (juss.) let me 
be true to yours! i.e. ‘if you are true to me, I will be true to you.’ 
129 become Jews or Christians, be guided aright (juss.), or, that you 
may be guided aright (contrast 7,158). 3, 29 if you love God, follow 
me; let God love you, and forgive you your sins, or, then he will 
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love you etc. (by inserting then, we assume that the ‘following’ has 
actually occurred, and so are enabled to employ the language of 
assurance—will ; Arabic and Hebrew do of make this assumption, 
and are therefore obliged to adhere to an expression of contingency, 
in strict co-ordination with the imperative). 7, 71 (cf 11, 67. 40, 27) 
let her alone, ess let her eat=that she may eat. 139. 142. 161. 
40, 62 #f you call upon me, I will answer you. 46, 30. 57, 28 fear 
God, and believe in his prophet, let him give (=‘that he may give;’ 
or, ‘and he will give,’ viz. provided that you fear and believe) you a 
double portion of his mercy. 67, 4 etc. 

The instances here cited (all of which are in exact conformity with 
the type 7...) form a welcome illustration of the Hebrew 
idiom. It ought, however, to be mentioned that as a general rule in 
Arabic this mood, when used literally as a ‘jussive,’ does not stand 
alone, but is preceded by the particle \J i: in the class of instances 
under discussion the need of this seems to be superseded by the 
presence of the imperative, which sufficiently indicates the sense to 
be assigned to the jussive following '. 


152. But however this may be, the formulae in ques- 
tion are of frequent occurrence. We have— 

(i) Zhe hypothetical imperative :—as Isa. 55, 2 hearken 
unto me, and eat ye that which is good: this might, of 
course, be a special counsel issued on a particular occa- 
sion, but it may have equally a more general purport, and 
affirm that granting or supposing the first imperative to 
take effect at any time, the second will be found to take 
effect also. Gen. 42, 18 do this YM and live: as the 
living is dependent upon the dong, if the double impera- 
tive in English be not free from ambiguity one of these 
equivalent forms may be substituted, ‘do this ‘haf ye may 
live” or ‘if ye do this, ye shall live.’ Amos 5, 4. 6 (1m, 
for which v. 14 nn sy0d)?, Prov. 3, 3 f. (‘and so find,’ or 





‘Compare Ewald, Gramm. Arab. § 732; Wright, ii. §§ 13, 17. 
? Comp. Ps, 37, 27 (§ 65). Jer. 25, 5. 35,15. Job 22, an. 
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‘that thou mayest find’). 4,4 AM) etc.; or in irony or 
defiance, Isa. 8, 9 vex yourselves and be broken ! cf. p. 64 2. 
_ And without }:—Prov. 20, 13. Job 40, 32 lay thine hand 
upon him, 7! sink of the battle, {D728 don’t do it 
again ! (i.e. thou wilt not do it again.) 

(ii) The same with a jussive* (or? cohortative +) in the 
apodosis” :—Isa. 8, ro (ironically) take your counsel 15M 
and let tt come to nought! Prov. 3, 9f. 4,8 (19, 20 ry). 
20, 22* (so Mark rr, 24 1... SN). Cf. Gen. 30, 28 +. 
34,12 

And without }:—Ex. 7, 9* ‘take thy rod and cast it to 
the ground, ‘7 Jef 7f become a serpent!’ but as this is the 
object aimed at by the two preceding actions, we may 
also render, hat 7¢ may become. 18,19 T¥Y"S prow. Ps. 51, 
16 (that my tongue may sing). 118,19. 119,17 (=s0 or 
then shall I live, although without 1). Prov. 3, 7f.* 0H, 
2 Ghr. 25, 8. 

(iti) Zhe double jussive -—Isa. 41, 28 W'S PRI NONI and 
suppose (if) I looked, there was no man. Ps. 104, 20* 
nay wa vIn NWA =7/ or when thou makest darkness, 
then it is night, cf. 32>. Prov. 20, 25 yor (p. 125, 2. 3) let a 
man cry hastily, It is sacred, and afterwards he will have 
to enquire into his vows! (to see whether he can free 
himself from them: in 25> understand ‘*). 27,17* Del. 
Aeb 22, 28°", 

And without 1:—2 Ki. 6, 27 (where notice ON in pro- 
tasis: the sense of the passage is, however, not certain). 





1 In the instances marked thus * or +, the presence of the volun- 
tative is indicated by the form. 

2 Compare above, §§ 62, 64 Obs., where indeed such of the instances 
as relate to a definite individual act might also have been placed. 
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Ps.146, 4 (p. 218, 2.2). 147,18>. Prov.1, 23+. Job 10, 16f.* 
11,17 $MM PRD A_YN suppose it dark, twill become like 
the morning. 20, 24. Cf. 2 Sam.18, 22 S3J77YIN 7D 
*‘IN"D) well, come what may, Z too will run. 

(iv) Once or twice only is the jussive followed by an 
imperative :—Ps. 45, 12 (?); Job 15, 17. 

153. Lastly, some passages must be noted in which 
the thought is wréwally hypothetical; although this is 
in no way indicated by its syntactical dress :— 

Prov. 11, 2 }>P N24 ft NB it. “pride Aas come and 
shame goes on fo come, i.e. follows it in any given case: 
this compound general truth (§ 12) is equivalent in mean- 
ing, though not in form, to the explicit hypothetical con- 
struction ‘7for when pride cometh, then cometh shame’ 
(cf. 18, 3°). Sors,8. 25, 4 (where we must not be misled 
by the English idiom so as to treat 137 imperatively, as 
v. §, which the following N¥" forbids: the 7m. ads. is here 
a substitute for the perfec?). Job 3, 25%. 23,13. 29, 11 for 
the ear heard me, and it blessed me ( = for when the ear 
heard me, then it etc.: A.V. does not render the Na}: Sey 
29 for they are depressed (perf. proph.: cf, 7122 28b) TIONAY 
and thou sayest, Up! (the view of Del. Dillm., that *1 is 
apod. to %3 = édy, is not favoured by analogy). These pas- 
sages throw light upon Ex. 20, 25» for thou hast lifted up 
thy sword upon it and defiled it! i.e. for if thou liftest up 
thy sword upon it, thou defilest it. Cf. Ps. 39,12... 40" 
DM thou correctest ad makest ( = when thou dost cor- 
rect, thou makest, A.V.) his beauty to consume away etc. 
Add also Ps. 37, rob (where } cannot be conversive on 
account of the position of the tone: contrast Prov. 3, 24). 
Job 7,8. 27, 19. 

154, Often this hypothetical perfect, as it may be 
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termed, is followed by the impf. douvderws (cf. p. 39): 
thus Amos 3, 8 a lion hath roared, who shall not be 
afraid? (i.e. supposing it have roared). Job 7, 20 ‘DNDN 
have I sinned (repeated 35,6 with ON: that the perfect 
is hypothetical is, of course, further clear from the whole 
tenour of Job’s argument), what do I do to thee? 19, 4. 
21, 31. wes toe 24.24 devel gga ELOVe 10, 245°22; 20": 
cf. Hos. g, 6. 

More rarely it is succeeded by another pf., as Prov. 24, 
10, 26,18. 27,12 (contr. 22, 3): once by an imperative, 
25, 16. 

155. Only very seldom do we meet with what seems 
like one of the hypothetical constructions noticed above, 
with the omzsston of the conditional particle :—Josh. 22, 
18. Neh. 1,8; Isa. 26,10 (§ 136 y); Lev. 10,19 *Ap2N) 
and had I eaten, would it be good in the eyes of Yahweh? 
Num. 12, 14 (cf. § 144). 

Obs, Whether it is permissible to explain Hos. 8,12. Ps. 40, 6 by 
means of the principle of § 152 is doubtful, as nowhere does the pf. 
appear in the apodosis. The sequence in Isa. 58, 10 (which is passed 
over too lightly by the commentators) is no less unique: still, if 

Prov. 31, 6f. Mic. 6, 14 (with x5) and impf. in apod.) can be referred 
rightly to § 152, ii and iii, respectively, they may perhaps justify its 
being treated similarly. 





1 6, 22. Nah.1, 12” the first pf. is connected with what precedes 
by the weak waw (as Ps. 37,10). 


APPENDIX I. 
The Circumstantial Clause. 


156. TuHeterm cercumstanital, or, as the German word! 
is sometimes though perhaps less expressively rendered, 
descriptive clause, is one which constantly meets the student 
in the commentaries and grammars of modern scholars : 
and formulating as it does a characteristic usage of the 
language, its introduction has been of great service in the 
rational exposition of Hebrew syntax. It corresponds on 
the whole to what in the classical languages is generally 
termed the secondary predicate. Any word or words ex- 
pressive of some fact swdbordinate to the matin course of the 
narrative, or descriptive of some circumstance attaching 
or appertaining to the action denoted by the principal 
verb, may form a circumstantial clause or secondary 
predicate: an adverb, a genitive or ablative absolute, a 
participle or other word in apposition to the subject— 
all of which gualfy the main action by assigning the 
concomitant conditions under which it took place, be they 





' Zustandsatz, also Umstandsatz. With the whole of what follows 
compare generally Ewald, §§ 306°, 341, who, however, seems disposed 
to extend the principle of the circumstantial clause beyond legitimate 
limits, to cases where its application becomes unreal. 
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modal, causal, or temporal—are familiar instances. But 
Hebrew has no signs for cases, no past or future participle, 
a limited development of adverbs or adjectives, and is 
weak in special words corresponding to conjunctions 
like és, émei, quum etc.: in what way, then, is it able to 
give expression to these subordinate details which although 
secondary, form still such an important factor in all con- 
tinued narrative? 

157. Already in the preceding pages, while considering 
the various mutual relations to one another of the different 
clauses which together constitute a complete sentence, we 
have more than once had occasion to notice how in 
Hebrew, to a much greater extent than in many other 
languages, these relations take the form of simple co-ordt- 
nation : in other words, that, instead of the logical relation 
which each part bears to the whole being explicitly indi- 
cated, it is frequently left to be inferred by the reader for 
himself with just such help as he may be able to obtain 
from a change of position, or an alteration in the modula- 
tion of the voice. Now a similar method is employed 
for the expression of those circumstantial clauses which 
modern idiom usually marks more distinctly’. The words 
expressing them are simply ¢hrown into the senience, being 





1 In early Greek we not unfrequently observe the same phenome- 
non: thus Il. vi. 148 Zapos 8 émylyvera &py, which is logically sub- 
ordinate to the preceding clause dAAa 5é @ UAn TrcOdwoa. pdet, 
of which it determines the moment of occurrence: grammatically, 
however, it is co-ordinated with it. So xiv, 417. xvi. 825. xvii. 302 
puvuvOddios 8€ of aidy “Emdero (0°? IZP NIM), 572. xXvill. 247 f. 
xxi. 364. xxii, 27 dpi(ndor 5€ of adyal Saivovra, his beams shining 
brightly. 

Q 
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either entirely disconnected with what precedes or joined 
to it only by ]—with a change, however, of the usual 
order of the words, whereby the construction with *}, — 
expressive of the smooth and unbroken succession of 
events one after another, is naturally abandoned, as being 
alien to the relation that has now to be represented, and 
the subject of the circumstantial clause placed first. In 
consequence of the subject thus standing conspicuously 
in the foreground, the reader’s attention is suddenly 
arrested, and directed pointedly to it: he is thus made 
aware that it is the writer’s wish to lay special stress upon 
it as about to be contrasted, in respect of the predicate 
following, either with some o/her subject mentioned before, 
or else with the same subject under a differen¢ aspect 
(i.e. with a different predicate) previously mentioned or 
implied. The contrast may at times be less perceptible, 
and so possibly be thought not to exist: but this is no 
more than happens with pev... Se in Greek, which always 
mark an antithesis of some sort or other, however eva- 
nescent it may sometimes appear. For instance, 1 Ki. 19, 
tg ‘and he went thence and found Elisha, Yn S71} and 
he (was) ploughing:’ this is equivalent to ‘while he was 
ploughing,’ where it will be observed that the italics for 
he are abandoned: so soon as the circumstantial clause 
is expressed by a conjunction, there is not generally 
any further need to emphasize the subject, the particular 
relation which the emphasis was intended to bring out 
being now represented sufficiently by the connecting 
particle. 

As to the verb (if there be one) following the subject, 
it will naturally fall into the pf., impf., or partcp., accord- 
ing to the character of the circumstance to be described 
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and its relation in point of time to the action denoted by 
the verb in the primary sentence. ; 

158. In the translation of circumstantial clauses there 
is considerable scope for variety. Sometimes the } may 
be rendered most simply and naturally azd—the subordi- 
nate position of the fact thus introduced being manifest 
from the sense of the passage; but at other times it will 
be better, precisely as in the case of the participle in 
Greek or Latin, to make the meaning more evident by 
the adoption of some circumlocution such as 7, when, 
although, as, stnce, etc., as the context requires. 

159. Let us first consider some instances in which 
the conjunction appears :—Gen. 18, 12 {Pt ‘81 and my 
lord zs old =my lord bemg old. 18 A 17 DMIN seeeng 
that (A. V.) Abraham etc. 24, 65 ‘211 non min and 
(= since) Yahweh hath prospered my journey. 28, 12 WN) 
yw) the top thereof reaching to heaven. Num. 16, 11 
since or for what are we .. .? (justifying » by: so Ex. 16, 
7). 24,18 whale that Israel doeth valiantly. Deut. 4, I. 
28, 32. 32, 31 and our enemies are judges (i.e. our own 
enemies admitting it). Ruth 1, 21 why call ye me Naomi 
‘2 Ip TIM when or seeeng Yahweh hath testified against 
me? Josh. 3, 14 O°3950 she priests being before the peo- 
ple. 15> (may be most conveniently placed in a paren- 
thesis: LXX 6 8€ "IopSdyns émAnpoiro' dé being used as 
Thuc. i. 93. 4 imfpxro Sé «.7-A., or as in the phrases onpetoy 
& dpdov 6é i, 11. 2 etc.). 8,11>, 1Sam.17, 3. Ps. 35, 5. 6. 
Hos. 6, 4» and = since (or for, A. V.). Job 33, 19 Qri while 
or though the multitude of his bones is in vigour. 

Gen. 11, 4 D'2W2 WN) wz/h its top in the heavens. 
24,10 al. 122...) with... in his hand. 44,26. Deut. 
9, 15%. Isa. 35, 10. 43,8 w ory although they have 

Q2 : 
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eyes. 60, 11 DMD DMI. Ps. 28, 3 BIND AYN while or 
though mischief is in their hearts. 55, 22%. 64, 7. Prov. 3, 
28 SRN WY if Jeing by thee. 12, 9. 15, 16. 

A circumstantial clause begins but seldom with any 
word other than the subject, unless it be one adapted for, 
or demanding, a prominent position: Josh. 22, 25. Deut. 
19, 6 1b) whereas... > AWN ..2.Gam,ia9, 28 myn. 16, I. 2 Ki. 
To, 2 DIAN). Isa. 3,7. 6, 6 ND. 23,15 Del. NODWN (ptcp. 
cf. Ezek. 9, 8, p. 109). Amos 7, 7. Ps. 60,13; and with 
the emphatic word xd, 1 Sam. 20, 2 *~N nN md dy 
without disclosing it to me. Isa. 45, 4. 5 when or though 
thou didst not know me. Ps. 44, 18 ¢hough we had not for- 
gotten him. 139,16. Jobo, 5. 24,22 }’ON nb) wile (or 
though) despairing of life. 42, 3 ‘hough I understood not. 
Often also in such phrases as >°S"2 PS) Ps. 7, 3 al. WIND PS 
wethout any to frighten Lev. 26, 6 al. 13> PN) 2 Ki. 9, 10. 

160, The most instructive and noticeable instances, 
however, are those in which a fersonal pronoun forms the 
subject of the circumstantial clause: where this is the case, 
it is often even more impracticable than before to elicit 
a suitable or intelligible meaning without resolving the 
Hebrew idiom into some relatival or participial construc- 
tion. Thus Gen. 24, 31 ‘DIN\. 62 2 S17) as or for he 
was dwelling (assigning a reason, entirely different from 
aw) 25, 11, where the *) introduces a new and inde- 
pendent statement). 37, 2 W2 N37) he deimg a lad (while 
yet a lad, LXX dy véos). Ex. 23, 9 for ve know. 335.18 
thou sayest to me, Bring up this people, »snytn xd ANN) 
without having told me etc. Josh. 17, 14 why hast thou 
given me only a single lot, 29 py %28) seeing 1 am a great 
people? so 1 Sam. 18, 23. Judg. 3, 26 and Ehud escaped 
VAY NIM he having passed over etc. (not the mere addition 
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of a fresh fact like 129", but the justification of the pre- 
ceding bn), 4, 21 DVN) (pf.) Ze having fallen fast 
asleep. 16, 31 after having judged. 1 Ki. 1, 41 3 DIN they 
having finished. 2 Ki. 5,18. Isa. 49, 21. 53,4 although we 
thought him. 5 du HE (in reality, opposed to 4>) etc. 7 
(where the unemphatic ‘and he was afflicted’ is obviously 
inadequate to represent 7393 Nin): the words must signify 
either ‘he deing (already) afflicted, or (Delitzsch) ‘though 
suffering himself to be afflicted:’ only in this way is a 
contrast with wi) secured). 12 (not ‘and he bare,’ which 
must have been DAD ; the point is that he was numbered 
with transgressors, although actually so far from being 
one himself, that he had even borne the sin of others). 
Hos. 3, 1 although they turn. Ps. 50,147 (in contrast to 
v.16). 55, 22» decng (in reality) drawn swords. Job 21, 22 
DIaY* ODT NIN) while or when uE judges those that are 
on high. 22,18 when ue (of whom they had used the 
language quoted in v.17) had all the time filled their 
houses with prosperity. 


Obs. It must not, however, be supposed that all sentences framed 
like 1px 5)NW) are circumstantial clauses: emphasis or the love of 
variety causes sometimes this form to be adopted in preference to 
Sys 81; especially noticeable are those cases where, when 
statements have to be made respecting two subjects, the first having 
been introduced by +3, the second is thrown into relief against the 
first by the subject being placed before the verb, This variation is the 
Hebrew equivalent to pév. . . 5 of the Greeks: in English the anti- 
thesis is not indicated by anything further than a slightly emphasized 
pronunciation. 

Thus Gen. 4, 2 And Hébel was (or rather became—t77 is éyiryvero, 
yéyera much more than jv, éo7?) a shepherd, m7 pp) but Qayin 
was (became and continued to be) a tiller of ground. 3f. 6,8. 8, 5. 
10, 8.13. 15 (facts about the personages named v, 6, and so con- 
trasted among each other). 11, 3°. 13,12. 18, 33. 
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Similarly when something has to be stated about a new subject, 
that subject is sometimes put first, though by no means exclusively, 
as Gen, 11, 12.14 (contrast 13.15), but in the exactly similar sen- 
tences 16. 18 etc. we have -1: then 27° 7°9177 7177). 13,14. 14, 18 etc. 

A third case in which the same order of words is observed is for 
the purpose of introducing the mention of a new state of things, 
or new situation, which, while preparatory to what is to succeed, is 
in no immediate connexion with the preceding portion of the narra- 
tive. Those instances in which the fresh fact is one that is anterior 
to the point at which the main narrative has arrived, have been 
already adverted to and explained p. 102, where also an obvious 
reason was assigned for the abandonment upon such occasions of the 
more usual construction with +}. Although, however, the new state- 
ment is introductory, and accordingly in a certain sense subordinate, 
to what follows, yet the subordination is not sufficient to create a 
formal circumstantial clause; moreover, the clause in question pre- 
cedes instead of following the sentence it is supposed to qualify: in 
fact the change of form merely marks the commencement of a new 
thread which is afterwards interwoven with the narrative as a whole. 
The deviation from the usual style of progression, and also the signi- 
ficance of the new one adopted in its place, may be appropriately 
indicated in translation by the employment of xow. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the passages cited p. 102, see Gen. 16,1 now Sarai, Abram’s 
wife, had borne him no son (contrast 11, 30). 37, 3 now Israel loved. 
39, I. 43,1. Ex. 13, 21. Josh. 13, 1. 

The preceding remarks apply with no less force to those cases in 
which the subject is a pronoun, to sentences, for example, of a type so 
common in the Psalms, beginning with +38), TnN) etc. Although, 
in thus inserting the pronoun, it is always the intention of the writer 
to mark it as being in some way specially emphatic—either as 
denoting a different subject, which is to be contrasted with a previous 
one, or as introducing a fresh and emphatic statement about the same 
subject—yet the clause in which it appears need not of necessity be 
subordinate to what has preceded: its importance may render it 
parallel and co-ordinate, and in this case it cannot, of course, be 
regarded as a circumstantial clause. Thus Gen. 33, 3 he himself (in 
opposition to the persons named v. 2). 42,8 (‘but they’). 23 LXX 
avrot 5& ove Fea Sr dover (yt was hearing) "Iwonp. 49, 19> (a 
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fresh thought in contrast to 19). 20 (pointing back emphatically to 
the subject .wx). Judg. 4, 3. 13, 5 (and he—however others may fail 
—will etc.: cf. Gen. 16,12. Matth. 1, 21 atrés ydp woe #.7.A.). 18, 
ay. 1 Ki.1,13 he (and no one else: so vv. 24. 30.35). 2,8. 19, 4 
(opposed to yy). Isa.1, 2 D7) (sons!). Ps, 2, 6 but J (however ye 
may rage). 5,8. 9,9. 13,6. 31, 7° (in contrast to DIM WIT). 15. 23. 
37, 5. 106, 43 111» MD) but they (nevertheless, in spite of 02>) 
kept rebelling. 

The presence of the pronoun should always be noted in Hebrew, 
though it is sometimes difficult, without a careful study of the con- 
text, to discern the motive which prompted its insertion: let the 
reader examine for himself, with the view to discover in each instance 
what the motive may have been, the following passages :—Gen. 41, 
15. Ex. 28, 5. Judg. 11,35. 2Sam. 19, 33 (see 17, 27). 1 Ki. 22, 32. 
2 Ki. 4, 40. 12,6. 19,37. Ps. 109, 25. Isa. 24,14". 

In the same way sentences introduced by 737) form in general 
such an integral part of the narrative that they can hardly with fair- 
ness be termed circumstantial clauses: certainly they often indicate 
a state of things either already completed (gf), continuing (gart.), or 
about to commence (impf.), but the manner of their introduction by 
the particle 42n, and their occurrence usually after some verb of 
seeing, ascertaining, perceiving, shews that the stress lies not so much 

, on the mere circumstance as such, but on ¢he impression it produces 
upon the principal subject. The construction with 737 is preferred 
to that with -) for two reasons: 1. to mark the occurrence of an 
event more or less startling or noticeable for the subject; 2. to indi- 
cate with greater precision than is possible by -) alone the relation 





1 The pronoun is also expressed sometimes (as one of my reviewers 
points out) in responses, where although no special stress rests upon 
it, a slight prominence is evidently not unsuitable, as Judg. 6,18. 11, 
g: add 2 Sam. 3,13. 1 Ki. 2, 18. 

I take this opportunity of putting together some passages in which 
the pronoun (emphatic) follows the verb: Ex. 18, 19. 22. 26. Judg. 
8, 23. 15,12. 1Sam.17, 86. 20,8. 22,18. 23,22 NIT1 DY Dy 73 (So 
Ex. 4,14). 2Sam. 12, 28°28 7258 JD. 17,15 728 ND. Isa. 20, 6 
(so 2 Ki. 10, 4). 43, 26. Jer.15,19. 17,18 (so Ps. 109, 28). 21,5 (so 
Lev. 20, 5. 26, 32). Ezek, 16, 60. 62. 
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as regards time of the new event to what precedes it in the sentence— 
whether, for instance, it is antecedent or simultaneous. 

Thus Gen. 8,13 and he looked azd behold the face of the ground 
yann had become dry (LXX éééArwe had the writer used y277773, the 
meaning would have been ambiguous, as the drying would have 
been naturally supposed to succeed the act of looking). 37, 7.9 (ob- 
serve the variations of tense). 42, 27. Deut.9,13 I see this people, 
and behold it is a stiff-necked people. Judg. 3, 25. 2 Ki. 2,11 and often. 

161. But clauses expressing a subordinate thought 
occur also without }: thus (1) Gen. 12, 8 and pitched his 
tent there popp ‘ym ov dx-nya Bethel being on the west 
etc. 1 Sam. 26,13 DMI". DYNA 34; and in such phrases 
as DY} by ox Gen. 32,12. D'JB NY DE 32,31; Deut. 
8, 8 me stante, Isa, 27,16 102 71D when thy chastise- 
ment is towards them. 60, 9. Ps. 32,8 I will give counsel 
poy ‘y zwi/h mine eye upon thee. 64, 9 and they (indef.) 
made each (of them) [ = they were made, cf. 63, rx 77°"] 
to stumble, nwd wby their own tongue deg against 
them. Job 20, 25> (accents). 

(2) With a participial determination of the subject’ as 
the secondary predicate: Num. 16, 27 came forth s/ationed* 
(or so as ¢o be stationed). Judg.1, 7. 8, 4 (cf. Ex. 26, 5»). 
Jer. 2,27. 23,17. 41,6. 43,2. Ps.7, 3. 78, 4 etc.; and pre- 
ceding the verb, Gen. 49,11. Ex. 13,18 yy oowon. Isa. 
57, 19 creating the fruit of the lips, ‘Peace, peace,’ saith 
Yahweh etc. (i.e. in promising peace, he gives human 
lips the occasion to praise him). Ps. 10, ro Kt. (73)). 





* Which we should regard instinctively as in apposition with the 
subj.: inasmuch as Arabic, however, in (2) and (3) alike would em- 
ploy regularly the accusative (defining the state of the subj. or obj., 
whilst the act is taking place: Wright, ii, Pp. 123, 125, 129, 213, 
ed. 2), it is probable that the instances in Hebrew should be con- 
ceived as implicitly in the same case: cf. Del, on Hab. 2,15; Aug, 
Miller, § 415 (who cites also Gen. g, 20). 
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56, 2. 92,14 LXX mehurevpevo. . . €EavOnoovow. Prov. 20, 
14 Del. Ezek. 36, 35. 
_ (3) The same principle with substantives or adjectives: 
Num. 32,14. 1 Sam. 2, 18 7y9. 33 DwIN ini shall die as 
men. Lev. 20, 20. Job 15, 7 wast thou she first one born a 
man (2 Sam. 19, 21). ¥9, 25 Dip’ By by ane as a last 
one ( = at the last) shall he arise etc. 24,5. 10>. 27, 19. 
31, 26 Hitz. Isa. 21, 8. 65, 20 the youth shall die AND j3 
mow when an hundred years old (cf. Gen. 17, 12). 

Obs. 1. This construction of the ptcp. is not so frequent as might be 
expected, in one large class of cases its place being filled by the 
‘ gerundial’ inf. :—-7)x} =A€yorres. Only very seldom when stand- 
ing alone is it preceded by }: 2 Sam. 13, 20. 1 Ki. 7,7. Hab. 2, to. 
Ps. 55, 20 (on 22, 29, see § 135. 6). 

Obs. 2. Still rarer is the use of the participle to describe the con- 
temporaneous condition of the object of a verb or preposition: see, 
however, Jer. 44,26 1018 WN 5D *DI (comp. 14, 4 because of the 
earth (which) és dismayed (pf.). 2 Sam.12, 21) 1337 2aya. 18,14 
omy D>wax rb2 LXX ex adrod (@vros), Chr. 12,1 Wy 297929 
sizy. 2 Ki. 10,6 o5720. 19,2 DIDIND... mw. Neh. 6,17. In 
such cases (except after words like 84, yOW, 17, as Ex2anr 
5, 20 (cf. 19). 14,9. 23,4) it is usual to prefix the pronoun (§ 160). 

The ptcp. is found referring to a suffix, 1 Ki. 14,6 73. Ps. 69, 4 as 
I wait (LXX ingeniously 519 [and so Targ.], as 58,6 D2IMD); cf. 
107, 5. Job 9, 4. Isa. 44,20. (Comp. Ewald, Gramm. Arab. ii. pp. 
47, 267 bottom.) 


162. Now suppose the idea expressed by the participle 
has to be negatived, how is this accomplished ? xd is not 
used with the ptcp. except on the rarest occasions’: }'x, 
involving the addition of the pron. suffix, would be here 





1 It negatives it as an attributive, Jer. 2, 279171 XN). 18,15 (So 72 
2Sam. 1,21. Hos. 7, 8); as a predicate, 4,22. 2Sam. 3, 34. Ps. 38, 
15. Job 12, 3 9228 5512 &> (more pointed than %p12 »22"8 ; cf. Ex. 
4,10: Ewald, § 320”). Ezek, 22, 24. Deut. 28, 61 (a Ps. 19, 4), and 
esp. Num, 35, 23. Zeph. 3, 5; 1 Ki. 10, 21. ; 
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too periphrastic to be suitable: nothing remains, there- 
fore, but to have recourse to she finite verb, either tense 
being chosen, as the sense may demand’. 

Thus Lev. 1, 17 Say xd without dividing it. Ps. 21, 12 
yay 53 (qualifying awn: § 34 end). Job 29, 24 NY Nd 
when or tf they lacked confidence. 31, 34 not going out. 
Also in such phrases as Y3' NP, YIN ND, pax ND etc., or 
sometimes with the perfect, without his or my knowing, 
i.e. either unexpectedly, or without understanding, 1 Ki. 
3, 7- Isa. 47, 11. Ps. 35,8: cf. with 1, § 159 end. 

The ferfect used similarly affords the only means by 
which our past partcp. active can be represented in 
Hebrew: Gen. 44, 4 yprmn xd (subordinate to NN’ NY? 
Vyn) wethout having gone far. Ex. 34, 28. Lev. 13, 23 
anvp xb without having spread. Num. 30, 12 N27 ND. 
Deut. 21, 1 2 not Jeing known. 

163. But the same use of the verb douvderas is likewise 
found even where there is no negative :— 

Gen. 21,14 and gave it to Hagar, OD having placed it 
on her shoulder. 44, 12 bna LXX excellently ap&dpevos. 
48,14. Josh. rr, 12. Judg.6, 19 bY. 20, 31 pmo. 1 Ki. 7, 
51 jn (accents). 11, 27. 13, 18 (Wevodpevos airs). 18, 6 
(cf. Num. 11, 32). Isa. 29,13. Jer. 20,15; Ps. 7,7. 57, 4 
IN. 71, 3. 119,126 JANN VHT (reason for 126°). 

And the impf.:—Ezek. 8, 5>. 7b. Num. 14, 3 so thaé or 
while our children will be a prey. Isa. 5,11 whzle wine 
enflameth them. 27,9 wp xd. 60, 11 DY ND. Jerea; 
7>. 30 beautifying thyself in vain. 13,16 Kt. mw. 1 5» 9- 
16, 6 etc. Ps.103, 5. Job 30, 28 surrexi Jameniaturus, Del. 





* Even as an attributive, the ptcp. must be continued by the finite 
verb, if a negative is involved: Ps, 78, 30. Ex. 34, 7. 
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Obs, Add also the dovvSera, Num. 21, 30 jinwiT Tax 072). Ezek. 
17, 4». 19, 3. 5.6.12. Job 16,89; 16,8. 31, 34..1Sam.13,17. 18, 
5 w>. Jer.15,6; in the future, Ezek. 5,2 (73n...mmp?). 24, 
Ir Onn. Job11,18. Isa. 3, 26°; and, where the first verb is a sub- 
sidiary one, 29, 4. 1 Sam. 20, 19 (read 178m with LXX: 3p is not 
an idea that would be qualified by 7x12). 

Isa. 42, 21. Job 32,22. Lam. 4,14 the impf. is subordinated to a 
previous verb with a syntactical freedom better known in Arabic or 
Syriac (Wright, ii. § 84; Matth. 8, 28 Pesh. such that no man wed 
pedo =v? dy. Luke 18, 13 pew Joo 3, I ...3 but more 
commonly with 9): Hebrew, in such cases (except when it throws 
the two verbs into the same tense, Hos.1,6. 5,11. 6,4. 9,9. Jer. 
13,18), prefers almost invariably the infinitive. 

Peculiar also is the union by } in Gen. 30, 27 (-1). 47, 6 (cf. Job 
23, 3 knew so that I might find him), Ct. 2,3. Est. 8, 6 (conv., p.156). 


164, The secondary predicate is often expressed in 
a short clause without a verb, introduced by 78, ba etc 
so in the phrase 78D [8 wethout number, Joel 1, 6 al. 
(and with } Ps. 104, 25. 105, 34); Ex. 21, rt (D3 PS. 
1 Ki. 22,1; and, in the opposite order, Mic. 7, 1 Sy owN ps 
box shere being no grape-clusters to eat, my soul etc.; 
Isa. 47, 1 NBD PN. Hos. 7,11. Ps. 88, 5 like a man PS 
box without strength. Lam. 5, 3 Kt. Job 8,11. 24, 10 
naked, they walk up and down (Pi‘el) vaad va without 
covering. 34, 6 (cf. Ps. 59, 5); 12,24 719 xd qnna in the 
pathless waste. 38, 26%. 2 Sam. 23, 4 a morning May 8 
without clouds (or, idiomatically, @ cloudless morning). 
This use of 53 and x, however, is confined to poetry, 
except in 1 Chr. 2, 30. 32 (Ewald, § 2868). 

Obs. 422 and x52 are met with occasionally in prose (as well as 
poetry), but not jx (often in Prov.) : j>xvis, however, more common 


than 7’ alone. The Chronicler has several times }x9, but in a 
manner peculiar to himself. 


165. In almost all the preceding examples, the circum- 
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stantial clause has been appended to the principal sentence : 
we have, however, already met with a few instances in 
which a participial clause was prefixed (§ 161), and we 
shall soon find that such a position is by no means un- 
common, or confined to the participle alone. 

If we compare a sentence such as 1 Ki. 13, 20 with one 
like v. 23, we shall at once see that the participial clause 
naw Di] in the former is, in position and force, the pre- 
cise counterpart of the adverbial clause ’2) i938 “INN in 
the latter; and that like it, it notifies a circumstance 
strictly subordinate to the main narrative, in a manner 
exactly reproducible in Greek by the use of the gen. abs. 
(LXX kat éyévero adtdv kaOypévev x.7.d.). The participle as 
thus used is frequent, especially in the historical books : 
from the analogy of the corresponding expressions in 
the classical languages, it may be appropriately termed 
the participle absolute. 

Thus Gen. 42, 35 and it came to pass, O'P9 ON as they 
were emptying their sacks, that they found ete. 2 Ki. 2, 11. 
8,5 LXX avrod eEnyoupevov. If it is required to express 
past time, the perfect naturally takes the place of the 
participle :—Gen. 27, 30 and it came to pass, N¥Y NY? JN 
apy Jacob having only just gone out, that Esau his 
brother came in. Josh. 4,18 \pna. 2 Ki.r2,7b. And add 
Gen. 18, 17 nN wovn ‘m, a passage in which the perfect 
makes it evident (quite apart from considerations of 
gender) that 7 must not be taken closely with wnwn: 
rather ‘and it came to pass, “he sun having gone down ;’ 
similar, perhaps, are v. 12 ‘and it came to pass, wown 
yd the sun being about to go down, that’ etc. Josh. 2, 5 
305 >ywn ony. Compare also Gen. 24,15. 2 Ki. 8, 21 
may nds Op xin 7 (which seems to shew that in the 
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parallel 2 Chr. 21,9 J" mov pp ‘nm the construction is 
similar, Dp (pf.) = having arisen). 20, 4. Jer. 37, 13. 1 Chr. 
15, 20. : 

me Obs. It should, however, be noted that in several of the passages 
last cited, the accents closely unite »7) to the word following, so 
that at least by the punctuators they were probably understood 
differently: thus 2 Ki. 8, 21 (like 4212 11) Gen. 4,17). 20,1 and 
Isaiah was—he had not gone out etc. (cf. Isa. 22,7 and there are 
thy choicest valleys—they are filled with chariots). Comp. § 121. 
Obs. 2. 

The analogous construction in the future is found 
Josh, 22,18. 1 Ki. 18, 12. 

166. In the instances cited the participle may fairly 
be held to express a circumstantial clause. But what are 
we to say of those instances in which no ‘mn precedes, 
such as 1 Ki. 14,17 M2 13M) TN2 SN, or Gen. 44, 3 
anys DwaNn] TiN PAI? Doubtless, they might be ex- 
plained upon the same principle, the 1, as in § 128, mark- 
ing the apodosis. Still, this use of } is decidedly excep- 
tional, and it must be admitted that, as one reads the 
sentences in question, such an explanation appears 
unnatural and strained; in fact, the first clause sounds 
as though it were parallel to the second, not subordinate. 
And had the writer wished to express this subordination, 
he could readily have written V3 Ni" ANID 7 (or, 
preserving the same order, § 78. 3, > 123M). As a 
general rule, a time- or place-determination takes cer- 
tainly a secondary position: but is it necessary that it 
should do so always? may it not be sometimes intended 
by placing it on an independent footing, and so arresting 
the mind for a moment on what is ordinarily a mere 
passing detail, to confer some additional vividness upon 
the scene described? And certainly the rendering ‘as 
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soon as the morning dawned, the men were sent away’ 
does not at all reproduce the effect made upon the ear by 
the words of the original; whereas, in the more literal, 
‘the morning dawned, and the men were sent away,’ 
the same antithetical structure is still retained, and the 
two clauses still balance one another with the same — 
rhythmical precision. 

167. And in fact, even in Greek and Latin, time- 
determinations do not by any means occupy always a 
subordinate position: in graphic or elevated writing par- 
ticularly they are often placed on one and the same level 
with the rest of the narrative. A few instances are worth 
citing :—Il. xix. 1-3. Dem. de cor. § 218 éomépa pew yap jy, 





fice 8 dyyéMov tes Os Tols mpuTdvers Os’EAdreia kateiAnmrac’ 
how much fuller and richer the picture, than if the orator 
had. simply said, éomépas yap fey ayyéAwy tis k.T.A., OF EM- 
ployed a word like eed)! Soph. Phil. 354 ff. qv & jpap 
Hon Sevrepov mAr€ovti prow Kaya mixpdy Siyerov ovpio mAdry 
Karnyopnv. Thuc. i. 50. 6 dn 8 jv oe Kal ereradncro 
avrois &s és érimAouv Kal of KopivO.o eEarivns mpvpvav éxpovorto* 
iv. 69. 3. Hat. iii. 108 end. iv. 181. 5 pecauBpin ré ear, Kat 
70 kdpta ylyvera \yuxpdy, ‘it is noon, and the water becomes 
quite cold.’ 6 mapépyovrai re péoat vixres Kal uxerat péxpe és 
7. Liv. xliii. 4 ‘vixdum ad consulem se pervenisse, ¢e/ 
audisse oppidum expugnatum’ etc. Verg. Georg. ii. 80 
Conington, ‘nec longum tempus, e/ ingens Exiit ad caelum 
ramis felicibus arbos.’ Aen. iii. 9 and often. 

168. But it will be objected, If this be all, why the 
peculiar form assumed in the passages in question, which 
in others becomes even more striking still, as 1 Sam. 9, 11+ 





* Cf. Hat. iii, 76. 2 & re 5) 7H 630 péon orelxovres eyivovro, Kat 
7a mepi Tpntdonea yeyovéra éruvOdvovro. 
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wNYID TM... PY m1? why, if nothing more be in- 
tended by the writer, was he not satisfied with the more 
simple and obvious form *X¥O%.. .39V9? (cf. § 149 2.) 
The answer is evident. Such a form, being wholly devoid 
of emphasis, would not have suited his purpose. He 
wishes to mark as forcibly as he can the time at which 
a given event took place, wth reference to another event. 
In order to do this, he makes the latter prominent, by 
elevating it from the lower position it commonly holds, 
and causing it to confront the former as conspicuously and 
decidedly as the language will permit. In the passages 
from the Iliad and Demosthenes this antithetical relation 
is indicated by the pev... d€: in Hebrew it can only be 
expressed by the position of the two subjects—both, con- 
trary to the usual custom (at least with nouns) by which 
the verb stands first, being placed in the foreground. 
Thus in nd yn} ANI NN two actions belonging to 
different subjects, in wxp mon ody mon two actions of 
the same subject are thrown into strong contrast with each 
other: and the special relation they are intended to bear 
to one another is made keenly palpable. 

169. We may now collect the principal passages in 
which this construction is employed :—Gen. 38, 25 Si 
anew NNT) NSD she was decng brought forth, when she 
sent etc., LXX airy b€ dyouévn améoreide, A.V. ‘when she 
was brought forth, she sent,’ which though expressing 
generally the sense of the original, does not bring before 
the mind, with equal clearness, the picture MN¥ID NIN, 
upon which the writer dwells. Judg. 18, 3; and with a 
change of subject, 19, 11. 1 Sam. 20, 36 77 NIA) pI Typo. 
OAK 20;,0472,161,2, 23. 45,5. 9, 25°. 








1 What are we to do with 10, 12f, 840 NI)... 9p) M1 NIT, 
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We find ‘ty in the first clause, Gen. 29,9 127 WY 
nas. Sn) he was still speaking, whe Rachel entered in. 
Num. r1, 33 (cf. Job 8,12... vad, . ony). Ps. 78, 30f. 
1 Ki. 1, 22. 42 (cf. of future time v.14). 2 Ki. 6, 33. Dan. 
9, 20f.; and 733) in the second clause. I Sam. 9,14. 17, 
23. Job 1, 18-19. 

If the sense demands it, a perfect may of course stand 
in the first clause :—Gen. 19, 23. 44, 3.4 ADM INS OF 
“oN they had gone out of the city, and (or when) Joseph 
said. Judg. 3, 24 IN2 PIAy) RY Ni) now he had gone 
out, when his servants came in. 20, 39 f. 2 Sam. 2, 24 al.; 
cf. also Gen. 7, 6. 19, 4. 24, 45, and above, § 1287. 





where the pronoun followed by the subject to which it refers is un- 
paralleled? I am inclined to think that for 1m) we ought to read 
wim: the change is very slight, and would bring the passage into 
complete conformity with Judg. 18, 3 etc. 

1 Ewald adds Judg. 7,19. 2Sam. 11,4, in both places neglecting 
the athnach, and supposing the second clause to be introduced excep- 
tionally by +}. Of 2 Sam., also, he says, ‘das part, dem sinne nach 
beinahe schon einem part, perf. im Griechischen entspricht :’ but if 
the author had intended to convey such an idea of past time, would 
he not have written 72 NT) Thea MOAN nom? 

From § 161. Obs. 2 it will be plain that the idiomatic equivalent of 
at éGoBdrouv Tov Srépavoy émkadovpevoy is NIT) “DWD-NS 17PD 
wip: so Luke 4,1 x5 Nim) (after JIWATD). 35 WIND ry Rd 
(§ 163). Compare the renderings in Delitzsch’s version. 


Pee ON DEX aT I 


On the Use of the Fussive Form. 


170. Tue use of the modal forms in Hebrew, par- 
ticularly of the jussive, presents great difficulties to the 
grammarian. These difficulties would certainly in great 
measure vanish, if it could be legitimately supposed that 
the modal forms were destitute of any special significance, 
being assumed for ‘euphony’ or as ‘poetical licences’ 
etc., or (in the case of the cohortative -2h) being merely 
‘paragogic ;’ that, consequently, their presence might be 
disregarded, and the tenses translated, if need be, in the 
manner of mere imperfects. But the multitude of in- 
stances occurring in the Old Testament, in which the 
meaning of these forms is clear and unambiguous, forbids 
such a supposition,—at least unless we are prepared to 
shew that a particular author wrote incorrectly, or adopted 
some local style, or else that he lived during a period at 
which the forms in question had lost’ their customary 


1 I observe that Olshausen, § 257%, p. 571, makes the same sug- 
gestion: the forms in question, however, meet us in passages which 
present no other indication of a late date, and indeed give no ground 
for assuming it—even Ewald and Hitzig are content to assign Ps, 11, 
for example, to David. There are some traces, in the regular verb, 
of a parallel—perhaps an older—formation of the Hifi with sere in 

R 
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significance. We are seldom in a position which enables 
us to do this: the result is, that since the cases are too 
numerous to favour the hypothesis of a corrupt text, 
grammarians have been driven to the adoption of every 
kind of expedient in order to overcome the disagreement 
existing between the meaning apparently forced upon 
them by the form, and that which the context seems 
to demand. 

171. Before proceeding further, however, it will be 
desirable to give a synopsis of the passages in which 
the difficulty is most seriously felt, including a few which, 
though they have been cited elsewhere’, are still worth 
some reconsideration. 

Lev. 15, 24 N3, Deut. 32, 8 AB. 18 WA, Isa. 2, 1 2, 
27,5 Pm IN. 42, 6 PION). 63,3 MM. Ezek. 14, 7 ym, Hos. 
Goi ye itd ea Joel 2, 20 bym. Mic. 3, 4 WON. Zeph. 
2,73 00M | . Ps. tt, 6 WO". 29, 471". ase qe 
47, 4.727. i P DDN. 68, 15 sbyin, Prov. 15, 25 23. 
23, 25 92M. Job x3, 27 DEN. 15, 33 WEY. 17, 2120. 
18,9 PIM. 12 MM. 20,23 WW... ‘1. 26 yy'. 28 ee 23, 





the ultima instead of chireg (such are 129y" 1 Sam. 17, 25, 83iD 
Ps. 138, 7, Vy Deut, 26, 12, Sram 32, 8; see Kalisch, ii. p. 177): 
but, as Olshausen remarks, this circumstance will not explain the 
occurrence of the jussive form without (apparently) the jussive 
meaning in other verbs, as »7): cf. likewise Ewald, § 1315. And 
the same objection will hold against the suggestion that 1» may 
be falsely pointed for 710° etc.: although there is no question that 
the Hif‘il is frequently written ‘defectively’ (as Wy? Ps. 49, 17: 
further instances will be found in Kalisch, l.c.), forms like *m, Nv, 
22°, in which the mood is indicated by the Jetters, are too obstinate 
to admit of any such easy or rapid alteration. 
* Cf. §§ 50 a, 58, 84, 121 Obs., 155 Obs. 
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g ION NO rr SOR NA. 24,14 7... 1 25 DEM. 27, 8 
ooh *3. 22 TOM. 33, 11 DEY. 21 931. 27 TWH. 34, 20 TEDN. 
37 AW. 36,14 MM. 15 22. 38, 24 PBL. 39, 26 1I7VIN’. 
40, 19 Wa’. Lam. 3, 50 81 YP WY. Qoh. 12, 7 IY (also 
after 3p). Dan. 8, 12 320m, and several times in Dan. rr 
(vv. 4, 10. 16-19. 25. 28. 30); and a few times after xb 
(§ 50 a, Ods.). 

172. The passages here collected are in many ways 
very dissimilar; and the reader should examine each 
separately by itself. In some, for instance, there is no 
reason why the verbs should not be understood strictly 
as jussives: so Zeph. 2, 13 (§ 50). Ps. 11, 6. 12, 4 (where 
there is nothing to suggest a historical reference, § 84). 
Others, as Lev. 15. Ezek. 14 (who separates himself sha 
he should cherish his idols in his heart). Mic. 3. Dan. 8. 
Prov. 23. Job 24, 25, in all of which the infin. with ) 
might be substituted for the jussive and } without appre- 
ciable alteration in sense (cf. p. 81 fof, and Job 9, 33 
where, as Del. remarks, NY is equivalent in meaning to 
nw), belong naturally to § 62; and the two passages 
with 4 might be accounted for on the ground of the fizal 
force implied in that conjunction. The difficulty lies 
rather with those which, as it seems, involve merely the 
statement of a fact, and in which, therefore, the verb is 
jussive in form only, and not in meaning. One solution 
here proposed is that :1 is omitted, or replaced by}. This 
is adopted by Ewald, §§ 233, 343>, and Dillmann (on 
Job 13, 27. 33, 21), and is extended by Hitzig (see his 
notes on Ps. 8, 7. 11,6 etc.) so as to include even cases 
like Ps. 58, 5 (for DON, «1 being the continuation of the 
attributive wan: cf. § 117, p. 163), and 68, 15 (*} follow- 
ing a time-determination, according to § 124 @): Béttcher, 

Re2 
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on the other hand, adhering to the idea of a real jussive, 
ii. p. 183, goes so far as to affirm that this mood may 
express ‘das iibel empfundene muss des fremden Eigen- 
willens Jj. xiii, 27. xxxiii. 11. xxiv. 14. xxxiv. 37:’ but 
how such a reversal of its ordinary meaning is possible, it 
is as difficult to comprehend as in the case of the cohorta- 
tive, pp. 66-68. The former solution is doubtless correct 
in principle, though it seems a little far-fetched to have 
recourse to it, in the manner suggested, for Ps. 58 and 68; 
its truth has been already recognized, § 83, and it only 
remains to enquire whether any more specific ground can 
be alleged for the choice of the apocopated form in pre- 
ference to the ordinary imperfect. 

Obs. The theory which formerly satisfied me was that the jussiye 
denoted primarily the idea of an indefinite possibility, which, though 
usually superseded by the derived idea of a wish, was still to be 
traced in the passages under discussion, This viewis alluded to 
above, p. 61, but I feel now constrained to abandon it: the ordinary 
opinion (p. 60) on the origin of the jussive is strongly supported by 
the parallelism in form between it and the imperative; and some 


other considerations influencing me I have since been persuaded 
were insufficient}. 





* In sentences of a type constantly occurring in Arabic, ‘If good 
befalleth you, it grieveth them; and if ill lighteth upon you, they 
rejoice at it,’ ‘if they were to see all kinds of signs, they would not 
believe in them,’ ‘if he wills, he could make you pass away’ (Qor’an 
3, 68. 95.116. 121.142. 6, 25. 69, 116. 133 etc.; Wright, ii. §§ 13, 17), 
in which all the verbs are regularly jussives, the jussive sense, though 
incompatible in the protasis with the English if, becomes intelligible 
if, as Professor Aug. Miiller points out, the nature of the Semitic 
conditional particles be considered. These, in all probability, had 
originally a demonstrative force: and thus the sentences quoted are 
substantially of the type explained § 151 Obs., the demonstrative 
particle merely pointing to the protasis, and so rendering it more 
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173. It may be observed in most of the instances in 
question that the abbreviated form stands at the deg:nming 
of a clause. Now this is just the position that would be 
occupied by the same form if it were preceded by °): it 
seems allowable therefore to suppose that (e. g.) D& was 
retained primarily as a reminiscence of the normal DW". 
At the same time, from the manner in which it was used 
with ‘1, the shorter form must have become strongly 
associated with the idea of a connexion with what pre- 
cedes; and the desire to preserve some expression of this 
suggests itself as another motive contributing probably 
towards its retention. But, when it stands later in the 
sentence, where *) would be out of place, and where it 
was no longer the Hebrew custom to give formal expres- 
sion to that connexion, the impf. appears in its usual 
form: e.g. Job 13, 27 OW}, but 23,6 DY”; 18, 9 PIN, 
but 8,15 PIT; 34, 29 TNO, but OP” 8M, the connexion 
. with } being broken by the emphatic xin. Thus the poets 
who in descriptive passages allowed themselves the use of 
this terse and pointed form, did so with reserve, and under 
certain conditions only. The other passages cited § 84 





distinct—‘ see, there, let him will! he would etc.’=‘if he wills, he 
would” The occurrence of the same mood after *\% man,‘ whoso,’ 
as ‘whoso believes (juss.) in God, he will forgive (juss.) him,’ ‘whom 
God wills, he misleadeth’ (Qor. 3, 17. 27. 79. 138f. 60, 9), may be 
similarly accounted for. And should this explanation not be deemed 
satisfactory, recourse may still be had to that of Néldeke (GGA. 
1868, p. 1141), who supposes that the apocopated form in the pro- 
tasis after ’in is to be attributed to the same cause which most 
probably produced it after Jam (above, p. 95), and that then the 
verb in the apodosis assumed the same form aus dem Streben nach 
Congruenz zwischen den beiden Halften der Periode. 
1 On the punctuation 3, see § 84 a. 
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will admit of the same explanation, though we must 
beware of applying it to cases where the reference is to 
the future, or where for any other reason *) could not have 
stood (e.g. Job 24, 25, where 0%) could evidently not 
follow *33"t3" ‘0). 

Obs. Ps. 58, a sense of the connexion between the relative clause 
and its antecedent may perhaps, through an indistinctly felt analogy 
with the connexion expressed by -1, have determined the punctuation 
Dx’: and possibly a similar explanation may be adopted for the 
same form, after an inf. with 1, in the two passages Ps. 68,15. Deut. 
32,8. Why it should occur after 13 Job 27, 8 (if the text be correct), 
and after 85, must remain obscure, unless we may suppose it due to 
the influence of those particles operating in the manner of 5x, p. 94, 
or lam, p. 95; but it is remarkable that, if this be the case, it should 
not have been so exerted more frequently. 

174. Of the remaining passages, Deut. 32, 18 ‘wn must 
of course come from MY (like ‘7, from mn): as, however, 
the Semitic languages know only U2 and Av (=\gu 
Qor. 51,11) in the sense of forge/, it is possible that the 
text is incorrect, and’ that we should, with Olsh. p. 511 
and A, Miiller, restore nw, Job 17, 2 is doubtless ‘ so that 
mine eye resieth’ (§ 62), which from the connexion is equi- 
valent to ‘and my eye must rest:’ 20, 23 is very difficult; 
should it be explained by § 152? 20, 26.28. 33,11. 21. 
34, 37 will belong to § 84; 23, 9.11. 24,14 appear to be 
isolated examples of /meszs (cp. § 85); 36,14, see § 64 Obs. ; 
39, 26 the shorter form may be due to the maggeph, cf. 
Ex. 22, 4; and 40,19 A.V. is probably substantially cor- 
rect, lit. ‘det him that made him érizg his sword nigh to 
him |’ (for none else can do so.) 

175, Isa. 12,1 Jollowed by ‘32304 T cannot trans- 
late except as a prayer (cf. 55, 7. Judg. 7, 3. Ps. 71, 25) 
and this I believe to have been the intention of the punc- 
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tuators (comp. the fut. of the Targ.); if we desiderate a 
past sense, we ought surely to read ‘39N3M) (Ps. go, 3). 
Isa. 27, 5 receives light from an Arabic idiom’, ‘or else 
Jet him take hold’ etc. =‘ unless he take hold’ (Germ. ‘es 
sex denn dass man meinen schuz ergriffe’). 42, 6 is 
analogous to Hos. 11, 4: unless these are wrongly in- 
tended as futures (the special force of the jussive having 
been disregarded), they belong to § 84 a, though the punc- 
tuation with 1 still commends itself (followed in Hosea 
by a bare impf. as Jer. 15, 6, § 163 Ods.). But 63, 3 is 
almost certainly a mispunctuation for ™ (observe the fol- 
lowing perfect, sndsax) originating in the two preceding 
verbs being supposed incorrectly to relate to the future. 
Hos. 6,1 may be referred, without hesitation, to § 84 B, 
J? being parallel to, and determined by, 970. 

Obs. Joel 2, 20 byn) is extremely difficult: the reference being 
clearly to the future, ) cannot be regarded as a substitute for +1: the 
form must, therefore, be that of a real jussive, but this, after the 
previous R12 7991, whether it be rendered and let... or that... 
may, seems unsuited to the context. We are almost constrained to 
suspect an error in the reading ; though the excision of }WRA 77D) 
as a gloss, proposed by Merx, perhaps weakens the latter part of 
the v. too much to be probable. In Dan. 11 (where, for the same 
reason, 1 cannot be in place of +1), unless the reader thinks he can 
still trace the notion of a consequence or result, we may be content 
to suppose that the mood was used without any recollection of its 
distinctive signification, It is strange that Dr. Pusey (Daniel, p. 587) 
should accept Ewald’s classification, § 343°, as decisive or satisfactory. 
A distinction ought surely to be made between such cases as Jsa.19, 
20. Ezek. 33, 31, where the verb after 1 is the simple imperfect, and 








1 Where, however, the subjunctive mood is employed (cf. for a 
similar variation, p. 81): Ewald, § 629; Wright, ii. § 15 (6), ‘I will 
certainly kill the unbeliever nue 5) unless he become a Muslim.’ 
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those like Joel 2, 20, where it is jussive: the former, though less usual, 
present no real difficulty (see § 134), it is the latter which embarrass 
us. Dr. Pusey says, ‘the condensation of this idiom, the use of the 
apocopated form, with the simple and, shews there is great emphasis 
in it :’ but by what process can a wish or command, such as we know 
to be signified by the apocopated imperfect, be transformed into a 
mere expression of emphasis? Certainly the jussive, like the im- 
perative, is sometimes employed in a rhetorical style with brilliancy 
and effect ; but then, as we saw §§ 56-58, it retains its rightful force, 
and, in fact, would not be effective unless it did retain it: in the 
instances alleged, however, its proper meaning is taken from it, and 
a different meaning, incompatible with, and not derivable from, the 
meaning borne elsewhere, is substituted in its place. Such substitu- 
tion does not appear defensible: it is preferable, therefore, here to 
acquiesce in the solution proposed above—a solution which has at 
least the advantage of being in agreement with a known principle of 
language. 


APPEN DIX. 1H, 


On Arabic as Illustrative of Hebrew. 


176. In few departments of knowledge has the ‘com- 
parative’ method of enquiry been more fruitful of valuable 
and interesting results than in the investigation of the 
phenomena presented by language. What that method 
is, and, at least in so far as regards the Aryan languages, 
what some of the more important of the results alluded 
to are, will be familiar to most English readers from the 
well-known volumes of Professor Max Miiller, or the 
more recent work of Professor Sayce, in which the prin- 
ciples of Comparative Philology are at once lucidly set 
forth and abundantly illustrated. A general acquaintance 
may, therefore, be presupposed with the character, for 
example, of the cumulative evidence by which the direct 
or collateral genealogical relationship, subsisting between 
the languages belonging to a given family, may be estab- 
lished, with the nature of the successive modifications 
a language may undergo, with the laws which regulate 
the particular and distinctive form assumed in each by 
the same word, and with the mutual illustration which 
languages thus allied afford of one another. 

177. The same method is, however, no less applica- 
ble to the Semitic family of speech than to the Aryan. 
A merely superficial comparison of the vocabulary and 


4 
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accidence—to say nothing of the syntax—is sufficient 
to reveal the fact that all the Semitic languages are inti- 
mately connected with one another, and that the nations 
speaking them must, at some period or other, have dwelt 
together in a common home!: more accurate and sys- 
tematic research shews that none of them can lay claim 
to exclusive priority above the rest, as being the one from 
which the others are derived (in the same manner, for 
instance, as the Romance languages are derived from 
Latin), but that they are the descendants of a deceased 
ancestor, whose most prominent characteristics, though 
with different degrees of clearness and purity, they all still 
reflect. Each after its separation from the parent stock 
pursued a path of its own, some, as it would seem, 





? Where was this common home? and what degree of civilization 
had been attained by the Semitic race before successive migrations 
spread it over the greater part of S.W. Asia? The method which 
has been long since applied in the case of the Aryan family (Momm- 
sen, Hist. of Rome, ch. ii. p. 15 ff.; Sayce, Science of Language, ii. 
pp. 121-138), has recently been resorted to with the view of answer- 
ing this question ; if the terms which are common to all branches of 
the family, and at the same time bear no trace of having been 
borrowed by one branch from another in historical times, be carefully 
compared, those relating to the different arts will afford some 
criterion of the civilization reached by them while still living to- 
gether in their common home, and those denoting animals, natural 
products, etc., provided we can ascertain independently the region 
in which they are specially abundant, or indigenous, will enable us 
to form at least a probable conclusion respecting its site. Pursuing 
this line, Professor Ignazio Guidi, in a memoir, Della Sede primitiva 
dei Popoli Semitici (Roma, 1879), has shewn that a number of different 
indications, not indeed amounting to a demonstration, but still, as 
he urges, scarcely to be dismissed as entirely fallacious, converge in 
favour of lower Babylonia. 


A 
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through long years preserving almost intact many of the 
features they originally possessed; others, on the con- 
trary, lopping these off, or else assimilating them, with 
greater or less rapidity. It is just in virtue of this uneven 
development of language, just in virtue of the fact that what 
is mutilated and obscured in one language is frequently 
in another language of the same family retained in a 
relatively unimpaired condition, and transmitted so into 
historical times, that the explanation of one by the other 
is still possible, even when the relationship lies no longer 
in a direct line. 

178. Are there, it will be asked, any principles, analo- 
gous to those embodied in ‘Grimm’s Law,’ regulating the 
interchange of consonants between the different Semitic 
languages? A full and systematic comparison of these 
languages belongs still to the future; the notices in 
Gesenius’ Thesaurus are in this respect often far from 
adequate, and are even sometimes stated in a form cal- 
culated to mislead!; so that, though it is clear that some 
principles exist, it is frequently difficult to obtain any but 
a vague conception of their real nature and limits. Yet it 
is just here that precision is essential: if reckless etymolo- 
gizing is to be avoided, these principles must be kept 
clearly and steadily in view; when this is done, we are 





1 The interchange of allied sounds in different dialects must be 
distinguished from the use of allied sounds—or groups of sounds— 
to express allied ideas in the same dialect: e.g. a harder or softer 
palatal or dental, as n2D and 13D, 23 and Jon, 132 and yxp, D22 
and 333. These instances shew further how in a language particular 
sounds go together and determine each other: ‘31, AS wah) (oye 
example, but not ‘3. So in Mandaic ‘np becomes regularly ‘wn ; 
"op becomes “Dx. 
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in a position to test the value of a proposed derivation, 
and may even be able to fix the relationship of an out- 
lying form, as when Lagarde completes the identification, 
suggested by J. D. Michaelis in 1792, of spy". The 
contributions of Néldeke, in his Mandétsche Grammaittk 
(1875), are perhaps the best example of the method in 
which such a comparison should be instituted, and of the 
systematic classification which must accompany it. 

The following specimen-lists exhibit, in a tabular form, 
some important and clearly established laws: the first is 
derived chiefly from Lagarde, Semétca I (Gétt. 1878), 
pp. 22-27, and shews that when Heb. ¥ = Aram. y, the 
Arabic equivalent ts 2. 

yf) In ‘Anlaut :’ 


eke = jNY =, WY. 
yrs to gather in = 38 (Gen. 41, 49) = JsqS82 corn.- 
bundles 

his firmiter tenuit =O3y Ruth 2,14 = ya’. 

os? = pny = pansy (for Bud). 
3-5 one oftwo wives =¥1Sam.1,6 = JLex 1Sam.r, 6. 
x * % = W2¥ = Jison wool, 

GLS Qor.9,119  =P¥ = ax, PY (Isa. 49, 

20 Targ.). 


Where there is already y in the root, Syriac avoids the 
double guttural by substituting ?:— 


ale = yoy = $527 (Ch. yy, 


pis = YITBY =|S950? (Chald. 
Thy). 





* By Gesenius, at least apparently, connected with Fy. 
2 The roots, not the particular word or form cited, are compared. 
* Néldeke, Mand. Gramm. p. 43. 
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Eee hacen =ynay, oyay = |So?’ Sir. 13, 18. 
cass III duplicavit, = [hys"| = |ds?” double, Isa. 
Qor. 2, 263: Wass 38, 61 40, 2. 
(2) In ‘Inlaut :’ 
Ls =n¥3 =|S3. 
(35 nituit, emicuil® = =|S2, 82" (used of 
plants). 
(3) In ‘Auslaut :’ 
i = 7X = |S?” 
1.2.3 ovum =n$3 = IRS. 
. = yon =~ Ge, YON Ex. 
12, 34. 39- 
aS =yn =~55 Gen. 29, 2 
Tg. and Pesh. 
UL) =) =~ Isa. 36, 6. 
Us,2 aeger fut = y7190* = wit 
* eK = 7D, PD = Se. 
35 divulsit = yi = s94(9/'Tsa.59, 
5 for 1yp3). 
Ua prehensit = 722 = Sot. 
And with avoidance of the double guttural :— 
Uae contigit =*%* * * = si/ i (Ch. yy). 
ee * = YW hornet = ROYER Ex. 23, 


28 Ps.-Jon. (Nmyny Onk.). 





1 Whence myx Gen. 24, 65, properly, as Lagarde shews, some 
square garment. The ady. Kfar? Occurs 2 Cor. 1,15. 

2 Comp. nx, in Syriac splenduit (hase , = dnatyacpa, Heb. 1, 3), 
put in Heb. and Chaldee, germinavit. See also Ges. Thes. p. 56%. 

3 Job 16, 3. 1 Ki. 2, 8. Mic. 2, Io. 

4 Nildeke, ZD MG. xxxii. p. 406. 


"— 
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ic! =yy = YS. 
y2s* concussit = 7 = Lise (for was). 


Instances, however, also occur of the series (a =¥= re 
AS ded, TOY, 9): (pds, NUD, Jao: and: ye» occurs by 
the side of »3/, beside snus, ? (Ps. 74, 14 for n¥¥n) 
beside 3. Examples of the frequent _ » = ¥ = 3 need not 
be given. 

Another series is b = ¥=¥: thus— 


(1) Eb dorcas = = La, NIM 2Sam. = "3¥. 
I,19 


Seth Qor. 24, =Jsog, STD = = DMTY, 
BT: cf. palb conspicuus, 34,16 


% ¥ x =a} (2.37 Deut. = Apy. 


; 11, 4) 
Nb shade =} : oa by (ardby)s, 
ath = yop Gen. 32, 32 =D¥ #0 halt. 


Onk. and Ps.-Jon. 
pb fo oppress =py, nby =*x * % # 


Sob =% * ¥ = NOY, 
Geb to break up, = eZ sustulit = |¥¥ Isa. 33, 20. 


move quarters, Qor. 16, 82 





' Noldeke, 1. c. 


* yp and Nm will therefore be the same word, the former being 
the genuine Hebrew form, the latter a poetic Aramaism (cf. 7D); 
but passing into Hebrew by different channels, they acquired different 
significations, as in English the familiar ditch and dyke, channel and 
canal, etc. 

* But 553 tinnivit = SN, = whey one of the many examples of 
roots distinct in Arabic, but confused in Hebrew. See Ges. s. v. OM, 
VSM, WAT, oy etc. (on 5)y also, Fleischer, ap. Del. on Isa. a, Ave 

99% Neh. 3,15 is an Aramaism: see 1 Ki. 6,9. 7,3 Pesh. 


* Heb, oby = has, = ph, 
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i) 
ms 
(2) ae to be strong, 


- Jing 


=* * * 


eres mighty, Qor. 2, 256 
= |sags High, Gen. 32, = O8Y. 


=> ae 
was bone 
p23 inspexit 


32. Num. 5, 21 al. 


255 
= JIBS. 
= DY, DIY, 


= 1) 40 observe, preserve = 83". 


(3) * * * = god Po ali 
bs, monutt = by = 7". 
ans = O'P Dan. 2, 35 =P. 


A third no less important series (passing by ; = = 1) is 


5 =9=ts— 


(1) 203 =1513 = ONT, 
SUS =\A59 = iat 
233 = wD? = Mat, 
Eferes =}, N35 = Mt, Nt, 
eS = |503 = Tit, 
Pet = 03,21 Ps. 78,20 =I. 
ast = 339 = 13}, 
a5 = Jind = 73h, 
253 = JAs09, 837 = 3. 
sas = |ios = qPt. 
< 2 
3 = Joy, NV = iit, 
= 4d . : 
els = |Sb9 = pint. 





1 413 Cant. 1,6. 8,11 f. is most probably an Aramaism (so Del.) : 
put 1) in the sense of keeping anger must be connected with Arab. 

3, the more original and literal signification being preserved in 
the derivative TOD (as in 727, 77228, 737F cord, 72 and other 
words). , 
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oF Ae we 
(2) Si =e)”, IR =I. 
ms =3,5, 172 =. 
Cie =o = 3D. 
?laserad- =K.%, NIN = MIM! Sreast. 
verso futt: “ix res altert oppostta 
(3) S51 = 35)" = TON, 
31, 151 =MIN Dan.2,1g 0 =X, IS. 
316 Qor. 23,=% * = TY (TY)? zo take 
99 refuge. 


And a fourth series, which might be similarly illustrated, 
is S=h=wW (e.g. WY fo repeat, DIW; Vb, eh; eek 
yi: wa, nm, S55). 

179. Although our immediate object is but a narrow 
one, being the illustration, not of the Hebrew language as 
a whole, but only of the verb (under certain aspects) 
by Arabic, yet in order to accomplish this satisfactorily, 
it will be desirable to make our way sure by defining 
more closely the relation in which these two languages 
stand towards each other. If Arabic were altogether a 
younger language than Hebrew, i.e. if it represented 
a more recent stratification, an ulterior stage beyond that 
at which Hebrew had arrived, it would be chimerical to 
expect it to throw much light upon the latter: we do. not, 
as a rule, look to French or Italian to elucidate Latin, 
and we should not, in the case assumed, look to Arabic 
to elucidate Hebrew. If, however, notwithstanding the 
difference of date, Arabic exhibits particular formations 





* F117 fo see is Aram. Nin. 2 yy to be strong = Arab. 5S, 
3 But 72w year = lan = aoe 
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in a more original condition than Hebrew, then such 
a course would be the natural one to. adopt, and our 
expectations would not be disappointed. And this is, in 
fact,.the case. Arabic is, in many respects, an older 
language than Hebrew: speaking roughly and without 
intending the analogy to be pressed in detail, we may 
say that Hebrew bears the same sort of relation to Arabic 
that English does to German. Consider in what manner 
German often lights up an obscure corner in English: 
I do not, of course, mean to imply that it presents us 
with the constituent factors of our own language in their 
ultimate and original form, but it reduces our irregularities 
to rule, it exhibits what with us is fragmentary, residuary, 
or imperfect, as parts of a complete and systematic whole. 
Various rare or antiquated forms, provincialisms, the pecu- 
liarities connected with the use of the auxiliaries, may be 
taken as examples. What is the meaning of worth in the 
line, ‘Woe worth the day, woe worth the hour?’ It is 
plain that it cannot be used in its ordinary acceptation 
as a substantive or an adjective: but our own language 
offers us nothing with which it can be connected or iden- 
tified. In English the word is, in fact, the only survivor 
of a once numerous family: separated from its kindred, 
its meaning, and even what part of speech it is, has 
become totally forgotten. But in German the whole 
family still exists in the shape of a verb, complete in all 
its parts, and forming an integral element in the language. 
Thus the irregularity ceases to be irregular: the fragment 
at once falls into its proper place, as a part in a living 
whole, and as such reassumes the signification which had 
well-nigh been irrecoverably lost’. And, similarly, it is 


1 Earle, Philology of the English Tongue, § 283. 
S 
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often possible in Arabic to trace the entire stratification of 
which Hebrew has preserved nothing more than a few 
remains scattered here and there, which, /aken by them- 
selves, can never be adequately explained. 

180. The assertion, however, that Arabic is an older 
language than Hebrew will excite the reader’s surprise, if 
not his derision. It will appear to him, in the literal 
sense of the word, preposterous, thus to invert the natural 
order of things: he will deem it incredible that such an 
ancient language should be younger and less primitive 
than one which does not enter the field of history for 
more than 1500 years after a period at which the former 
is known from authentic records to have flourished. And 
yet such an opinion is not so incredible or improbable as 
it may at first sight appear. If, for instance, as competent 
and independent authorities affirm, there are parts of 
Arabia in which the language of the Qor’an may be heard 
in unaltered purity at the present day, if, therefore, the 
Arabic language has remained unchanged during the last 
1200 years, may it not have continued in the same man- 
ner comparatively unchanged during an indefinite period 
previously? Were not the tranquil and secluded habits of 
the Arab tribes (whose motto might well have been the 
words poyn2 “Tay Nd yaxm mend O73 nnd) eminently — 
calculated to preserve the integrity of their language, 
while the migratory and unsettled life of the early 
Hebrews, to say nothing of their depression and sub- 
jugation in a foreign land, the effects of which cannot 
but have been strongly impressed upon their language, 
would tend in just the opposite direction? May not 
Hebrew then, so to speak, be a language which is prema- 
turely old, while Arabic, under the influence of favourable 


\ 
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external conditions, retained till a much later date the 
vigour and luxuriance of its youth? 


Obs. It may also be recollected that there are other instances in 
which, of two languages belonging to the same family, the one 
which historically is known only as the later, may nevertheless con- 
tain many elements more primitive than any to be found in the 
other. For example, compare Latin with Greek. Greek appears 
as a fully developed language long before the date of the earliest 
records written in Latin (inscriptions of about 250 B.c.): yet com- 
parative philology teaches us that Latin is in more respects than 
one an older language than Greek—it retains the older forms, which 
in Greek have gradually given way, and receded from sight. Thus 
the digamma (fF), which the metre proves to have existed at the 
time when the Homeric poems were composed, before long vanished 
from the language: in Latin the corresponding sound (v) was 
retained to the end (vinum, vicus, video, etc.). Similarly, where in 
Greek we have only the aspirate, Latin retains the earlier sibilant : 
cf. 2, €¢, énra, SAos, tornpu with se, sex, septem, salvus, sisto. Numerous 
instances may also be found in the case- and person-endings. In 
Greek o was regularly dropped between two vowels, in Latin it was 
retained, at least under another form: accordingly in generis, 
musarum, we hear the representative of the « which had already 
disappeared even in the oldest Greek forms, yéveos (for *yeve-o-os) 
and povodwy. Passing to the verb, we have here sum by the side of 
cipt (for *éopl, Sk, dsmi), es by the side of ef (i.e. *éot, cf. éoot, Sk. 
dst), eram by the side of jv, in Homer ény (i.e. *éonv), siem (for 
es-iem) by the side of einy (i.e. *éotnv): in legit the ¢ is preserved 
which has vanished from Aéyee (for *Aéyerz), though it reappears in 
Aéyerat, and in verbs in -w takes the form of o: legimus and legunt, 
like the dialectic Aéyoues, Aéyovtt, are older than Aéyoper, A€youae 
(for Aéyovat, i.e. Aéyorrt), and legentem, like matrem and decem, is 
older than Aéyovra, pyrépa, and déxa (Sk. matdram, dagan). These 
examples, shewing as they do that numerous forms still existed in 
Latin centuries after they had been lost or materially modified in 
Greek, will be sufficient to diminish, if not to destroy, any doubt of 
the possibility of similar phenomena being observable in Arabic, as 
compared with Hebrew, in spite of the disparity of date, 

$2 - 
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181. But we are not confined to probable reasoning : 
the presence of the older form in Arabic admits frequently 
of direct demonstration. Let us take two or three of the 
more obvious cases. In Hebrew the consonant following 
the article is regularly doubled: we may indeed surmise 
from analogy that the duplication conceals some letter 
which once formed part of the article; but what that 
letter may have been, the Hebrew language itself does 
not afford the materials even for a plausible conjecture. 
In Arabic the hidden letter is obvious. There the article 
is ‘a, in which the Z is never assimilated in writing with 
the following consonant, and not in pronunciation except 
when the latter is a sibilant, dental, or liquid. Thus 
‘almalku = 7200 : ’ashshamsu = 280, Now it is incon- 
ceivable that ’a/malku can have arisen out of hammélekh 
by disintegration: Hebrew itself tells us that ANI, VDT, 
DN are posterior to non, WINDY, PpY-yD: it is accord- 
ingly evident that Arabic has preserved the older un- 
assimilated form which in Hebrew regularly suffered 
assimilation. Exactly the same relation between the 
two languages is observable in ’an/a, ’anfum by the side 
of HAN, DAN. Again in As several originally distinct 
terminations have become merged: this can be shewn 
inferentially from Hebrew itself, but in Arabic these ter- 
minations are still distinguishable. In all feminine nouns 
such as 13", the / represents an original #2, dropped in 
ordinary pronunciation, but reappearing" in s/, consfr. and 





* So in French the ¢ of habet, amat, lost in il a, il aime, becomes 
visible again in a-t-il? aime-t-il? “Edeg¢a is in Sk. adiksham, and the 
liquid with which the Greek word must once have terminated is seen 
in the middle ée¢d-p-nv. 


a , 
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before a suffix NID, 22": in Arabic the / is written 
regularly, medinatun, city (where 1 is the so-called ‘nuna- 
tion, and w marks the nominative case). Similarly X32 


was once N3N2, as we see from the form assumed before 


5h ides 


a suffix 00233 (cf. also the sporadic forms nots, nvy, ns, 
etc.): accordingly in Arabic we have regularly, as 3 /em., 
katabat. In verbs 775, the 7 stands for an older * or 3, 
which must indeed be presupposed for such forms as 3, 
MDM, PIT, WH, and the derivatives "8, 1°22: in Arabic 
the weak consonant is often visible to the eye (though 
quiescent when the vowel immediately preceding it is a), 
as |, 707 =, 3\ ala” = NN, (<h nagiva = mp3. 

At the commencement of a word Hebrew evinces a 
strong dislike to the presence of 1, a letter for which 
Arabic has almost as marked a preference: thus for 3, 


a a ee 

1 Retained in Phoenician, all but uniformly: see Schroder, Phon. 
Gramm. p.170. In Hebrew, also, it is preserved in certain proper 
names (some doubtless of Canaanitish origin), as n202 Gen. 26, 34. 
1 Ki. 4,15; nimo Gen, 28,9. 2 Chr. 11, 18; m3 Gen. 26, 26; 
nv221Sam.g,1; also n252 and 3022: more often in names of 
places, as nox Deut. 2,8; npz2 Josh. 15, 393 n232 18, 28; ni37 
19,12. 21,28; npvz 1 Ki.17,9: further, with a long yowel, nyow 
2 Ki. 12,22; now 1 Chr. 8, 21; nno20 Josh. 16, 6; n325 19, 26; 
ngp2 19, 445; nypx Gen. 48,7; m2 Isa. 10,28; non often. Add 
besides nom2 Ps. 16,6; ny2 60,13; n2b 132, 4 (see Del. ed. 3); 
and the archaic nyo1 Ex. 15, 2 ‘my strength and a song is Yah, — 
the supposition that > of the suffix may have dropped out seems pre- 
cluded by the recurrence of exactly the same form Isa. 12,2. Ps, 118, 
14; at the same time it is possible (Bottcher, i. p. 241) that the older 
language, dispensing with superfluous letters, intended the » of the 
next word to do double duty, so that the whole would read 72}01}. 
The suggestion that the names ending in n= are apocopated from 
m= (Hupf.) is surely not necessary, or supporieaa analogy. 


~~ 
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yw, wi, we find walada, wasit‘a, waritha ; in which of 
the two languages now has the change taken place? 
Hebrew itself will answer this question. By the side 
of 72° we find TiN, 7243, TON (cf. VN), where it is 
impossible to account for the 1 except by supposing it 
to have been the original letter which in 3» was modified 
into » owing to a peculiarity of Hebrew pronunciation: 
the opposite assumption cannot be made, because no 
assignable reason exists for an original * to be changed 
into 1 so soon as it ceases to begin a word. More than 
this, the Arabic ’aw/ada shews us the uncontracted form 
of Pin: as in ’aw, gawlun, maw*idun (i£y2), for 4x, 
Dip, 7¥iD etc., the waw retains its consonantal value, and 
aw (which is obviously the earlier form) has not yet 
become ¢. 

182. Having thus by a variety of instances, all pointing 
in the same direction, established our right to treat Arabic 
forms as more primitive than the corresponding forms in 
Hebrew, we may go further, and adopt the same opinion, 
without hesitation, in cases which might seem inconclu- 
sive if considered by themselves, but which, in the light 
of those instances, will not admit of explanation by any 
different hypothesis.. It is a characteristic of languages 
which occupy towards one another the relation here 
shewn to subsist between Arabic and Hebrew, that iso- 
lated or sporadic forms in the one correspond to forms 
of regular occurrence in the other. Now for AS, 72, n2wP, 
we find occasionally a K’tib ‘nx, 25, snbup (2 Kings 4, 
2.7.16. 23, Ruth 3, 3. 4 al.), and in Arabic this yod is 
the regular mark of the 2nd fem. sing., as ‘anti, lak¢ (Qor. 
3, 32), gatal#’: accordingly it is plain that 7 was the 
original vowel (cf. also *ypn), which in Hebrew, gradu- 
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ally becoming inaudible, was ultimately omitted in writing, 
except in the cases alluded to, and before a suffix where 
_ like the ZA, § 181, it naturally reappears (AYP) 1, In the 
same way, there can be hardly any doubt that the rare 
terminations 3-, ’-, sometimes affixed to words in sé. 
constr. (Kalisch, ii. § xxvi 5 Gesenius, § 90”), are relics of 
ancient case-endings—petrified survivals®, meaningless in 
Hebrew, full of meaning in Arabic and in the primitive 
language from which Arabic and Hebrew are both equally 
sprung. The case is similar with n-, which, with names 
of places, was still felt to retain a definite import, but in 
. mbye regularly (cf. 7 »bxa in modern Greek), 1D1N Judg. 
14,18 (which cannot be simply /feminines, if only on 
account of the tone) is a perpetuation of the old accusa- 
tive-ending -a”, though with loss of its particular signifi- 
cation‘. And this leads us to the subject which imme- 
OS ES ee 

1 In Syriac the yod is written, but not pronounced : ehs/ if wad, 
ebdSho. Syriac likewise sides with Arabic in some of the other 
points enumerated: cf. hu/ 5 Shu! a KS35 (3, fem.), of i, 
JXsa0s, Sg. In Joo, Chald. NIT (= Heb. 117), we see 
the older 1, which is also retained in the name 71177”. 

2 See also Philippi, St. Constr. p. 132; Blau, Zur Althebraischen 
Sprachkunde in Merx’ Archiv, i. 1870, Pp. 352. 

2 Most of the infinitive forms, in Greek and Latin, are the petrified 
cases of abstract nouns—whether locatives or datives : Sayce, Introd. 
i, 430, ii. 144; Curtius, The Greek Verb, p. 344 (Engl. Tr.). 

¢ This will not surprise us any more than the manner in which, 
after the declensions, as such, were given up in the Romance 
languages, the noun still continued to be designated by a form 
derived not from the Latin nominative, but from the accusative : 
thus in French we have rien, raison, murs, maus, from rem, rationem, 
muros, malos; le, les, mon, mes, from illum, illos, meum, meos, etc. 
Respecting this selection of the accusative, see further Brachet’s 
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diately concerns us, Exactly as "°3 corresponds to 
i baytan, so nbype -Corresponds to ‘the Arabic ‘ ener- 


getic’ “past (also » isl) ’aqtulan (also ’ag/ulanna). 


Obs. On m= it may further be remarked that it clings likewise to 
a few geographical names, Deut. 10, 7 Gudgédah, and in the fem. 
Num. 33, 22f. Keheléthah; 33 f. Yotbathah; Josh. 19, 43 and Judg. 
14, 1.5 Timnathah; Mic. 5,1 Ephrathah. It is to be recognized also 
in the by-forms (in all of which the tone is similar) Tp" Ex.15, 
16; mnyiw? Ps. 3, 3. Jon. 2, 10; mpd Hos. 8, 7; AN» Io, 13 
(and 4 times besides). The view that these are ‘ double feminines’ 
is surely an extraordinary one, and is rightly abandoned in Kautzsch’s 
edition of Gesenius (1878), § 80, rem. 2/.; they agree precisely in 
form with n1¥ to Gaza, 7 P2137 to Gibeah, and the only question is 
whether they are actual archaisms which held their place in the 
language, or whether they are affected archaisms framed at will by 
particular poets. For those at any rate which are most isolated 
(ANN Jer. 11,15; TMNpY Job io, 22) or are met with only in 
later writers (an4qz Ps. 120,1; and the masc. m7 116, 15; m3 


Historical French Grammar (Mr. Kitchin’s translation), pp. 88-96, 
where it is likewise shewn how, in isolated instances, as in jils, 
the nominative was preserved: in French, then, by a strange reversal 
of what might have been anticipated, the nominative was the excep- 
tional form; in Hebrew, on the other hand, this peculiarity fell to 
the share of the accusative as well. ‘In modern Arabic the oblique 
form of the plural (-t) has everywhere superseded the direct form 
(-tin),’ Wright, i. § 347, rem. 6: cf. Philippi, St. Constr. pp. 143 ff. 
In classical Arabic the noun is declined as follows :— 





SINGULAR, Duan. PiLurat, 





N. Rkitibun = (an>) | kdtibdni katibtina. 
G.D. | katibin 
“ibaini aren 
ee hagban katibaini kdtibina. 
The coincidence of the Hebrew dual and plural with the oblique cases 
in Arabic is remarkable, and cannot be purely accidental. 
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124, 4) the latter alternative seems most probable: the use of >-, 
Ps. 113, 5-9. 114, 8. 123, 1 shews to what an extent the later poets 
loved these quaint forms. But the termination has here and there 
its proper force, as in Ps. 80, 3 TMy wy 7995 44,27 TINY TWOP 
305 (cf. 38, 23 *NY> WIM), and perhaps also 63, 8. 94, 17- 


183. To the reader who is unacquainted with Arabic, 
the force of this comparison will be rendered more pal- 
pable if it be explained that in that language the imperfect 
tense possesses four distinct modal forms, each marked 
by its own termination, viz. the indicative, the subjunctive, 
the jussive, and the energetic. Thus from ga/ala (= 20?) 
we get— 





InvIc. Susy. | Jussive. ENERGETIC. 











I sing. -agtulu ‘agtula | ’agtul | ’aqtulan (or -anna). 
3 pl. masc. | yagtuldina | yagtuld yagtuld | yagtulun (or -unna). 





In yagtulina the source of the in poop’ immediately 
discloses itself: like modern Arabic, Hebrew, as a tule, 
discarded the final syllable -~a; it was not 1 however, 
disused altogether, but kept its place as a fuller and more 
significant form, adapted to round a period, or give to a 
word some slight additional force. With the subjunctive 
we are not here further concerned: but the two remain- 
ing moods have both left in Hebrew indelible marks of 
their presence, in a manner which declares that they must 
once have been more uniformly and extensively recog- 
nizable than is now the case: marks which it is the more 


Op eee 


1 Particulars respecting its occurrence may be found in Bottcher, 
§ 930: the instances are also collected in extenso by Konig, Alitesta- 
mentliche Studien, ii. (Berlin, 1839) [a comparison of the style and 
language of Deut. with that of Jerem.], p. 165 ff. 
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important to observe, since, as the usage of the language 
shews, they still retained a distinctive meaning. As re- 
gards the jussive, nothing need be added to what has 
been already said (pp. 59, 219). With respect to the 
energetic, which, like the jussive, is used indiscriminately 
with a// the persons, a reference to the examples given 
below, p. 272, will shew that its use is by no means 
limited to the expression of a strongly-felt purpose or 
. desire, but that it is employed much more widely, to 
convey, for instance, an emphatic command, or to add 
a general emphasis to the assertion of a future fact—it 
being a matter of indifference whether this fact is destred 
by the speaker or not: and the reader will not unnaturally 
wonder why, when its signification is so broad and com- 
prehensive in Arabic, any difficulty should be felt in 
conceding a similar scope to the Hebrew cohortative. 
A friort, to be sure, the cohortative, so far as can be 
seen, might have been employed with the same range 
of meaning as the energetic: it is only actual examina- 
tion which, fixing narrower limits for the vast majority 
of passages in which it occurs, forbids us to exceed them 
for the two or three isolated occasions upon which its 
predominant sense seems out of place. 


Obs. In many—perhaps most—of the cases where Arabic makes 
use of the energetic, Hebrew would, in fact, avail itself of a totally 
different construction, viz. the infinitive absolute prefixed to the verb 
—a construction which imparts similar emphasis to the sentiment 
expressed, and of which it is almost impossible not to be spon- 
taneously reminded, as one contemplates the Arabic energetic. Not 
only do the two idioms agree in other respects, but, singularly 
enough, the infinitive absolute is frequently found after ow (e.g. 
Ex. 15, 26. 21, 5. 22, 3.11 f. 22, Lev. 7, 18. 13, 7. 27, 10.13), pre- 
cisely as the energetic occurs after Ll. Will it, then, be thought 
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too bold to conjecture that the wider and more general functions 
whith this form continued to exercise in Arabic, were in Hebrew 
superseded by the rise of a new idiom, of genuine native growth, 
which gradually absorbed all except one? that in this way the ter- 
mination -an or -anna, from having been once capable of a more 
varied application, came ultimately to be definitely restricted to 
the single function with which we are familiar? Both idioms sub- 
serving upon the whole the same objects, after the inf. abs. had 
established itself in the language, they would speedily come into 
collision; it would be felt, however, that the two were not needed 
together, and by a division of labour the language would gain in 
both definiteness and force. 

184. It ought, however, to be mentioned that a dif- 
ferent conception of the relationship subsisting between 
Hebrew and Arabic has both been advocated, and received 
the approbation of scholars. Thus, M. Renan writes— 
and his words are echoed by ‘T.J.O.’ in Smith’s Dic- 
onary of the Bible, art. Shemitic Languages and Writing, 
§ 32—‘I’hébreu ancien posséde en germe presque tous 
les procédés, qui font la richesse de larabe,’ and ‘le 
mécanisme du futur figuré, qui offre en arabe tant de 
richesse et de variété, et supplée presque 4 V’absence 
des modes, se retrouve 4 I’état rudimentaire dans les 
futurs apocopés et paragogiques de Vhébreu}.” In sup- 
port of these assertions, M. Renan appeals to Gesenius, 
Lehrgebiude, p. vii, where the remark occurs that ‘a 
number of forms and constructions, which in the rich 
Arabic grammar are developed and predominant, present 
themselves in Hebrew only in weak and undeveloped be- 
ginnings, as, in particular, is the case with the “ figured” 
future [i.e. the modal forms]. Not only, however, does 
ee 


1 Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques, pp. 424, 425 (ed. 1863). 
Cf. Bleek, Zntr. to the Old Test. § 34; Keil, Intr. to the Old Test. § 13. 
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this remark seem irreconcilable with the facts adduced in 
§ 181, but it is directly contradicted by another state- 
ment of Gesenius on the same page, where, comparing 
the popular with the dtferary Arabic, he observes that the 
former ‘often approximates more closely to Hebrew, in 
that many forms existing in the written language have 
in the popular language dropped out of use1, and, so to 
speak, perished, e.g. the numerous modifications of the 
future, many conjugations, forms of nouns, etc.’—language 
which certainly implies that they have likewise dropped 
out of use in Hebrew. It need only be further added 
that, in accepting the latter view as better supported by 
the evidence, there are, of course, two errors to be guarded 
against: one, that of imagining Hebrew to be derived from 
Arabic; the other, that of concluding everything exhibited 
by the classical Arabic to have originated in primitive 
Semitic times. The true state of the case is rather this: 
Hebrew and Arabic, with the other Semitic languages, 
are the collateral descendants of the old Semitic stock, 
of which Arabic is thought upon the whole to have pre- 
served the greatest resemblance to the parent tongue: 
but this by no means excludes the possibility of Arabic 
itself, after its separation from the other languages, de- 
veloping particular forms and constructions peculiar to 
itself alone. 

Obs. The opinion of Ewald, in spite of some expressions which seem 
to point in an opposite direction (as § 1», p.19; § 6°, p. 34), is not 
apparently, upon the whole, at variance with the one here advocated : 
his language regarding the progressiveness and development visible 
alan OE) ee Le) antl ae eee 

* For some illustrations of this, see Wright, Arab, Gramm. i. §§ 90 
end, 185 rem. e, 308 end; Philippi, p. 145. 

* The same view is upheld in his smaller Grammar, §§ 1.6, 90.1. 
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in Arabic, when taken in conjunction with statements to be found 
elsewhere, alludes in all probability to such formations as those just 
referred to, which are admitted on all hands to be specially Arabic 
- in origin. Thus on p. 35 we find it remarked that Hebrew, even at 
the earliest period, 1500 to 2000 B.c., to which we can trace it, 
‘must already have sunk from an earlier level of more living growth, 
and in many respects have lost much of its flexibility and richness, as 
can be demonstrated by the most unequivocal indications ;’ and he 
refers himself to §§ 162, 211, 216, 234, 345, to which may be added 
202%, °, 203%, where (cf. his Essay Ueber die Gesch. Folge der Sem. 
Sprachen, 1871, pp. 13, 46, 49) at any rate the termination -az is fully 
recognized as a primitive Semitic case-ending. Compare also Gramm: 
Arab. § 7, ‘ut Arabum lingua ditissima et purissima multa ex anti- 
quitate remota servavit quae vel in hebraea minus integra sunt et 
perspicua, ita’ etc.; and the similar language in his criticism of 
Olshausen’s Lehrbuch in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen, 1861, p. 1803. It 
is on the question of the origin of the »- and 1_ (as in DD WY) NNN, 
5x19) that Ewald’s divergence from the view entertained by Ols- 
hausen and Philippi is most pronounced: ibid. pp. 1809-1811, and in 
the Géttingen Nachrichten, 1871, Pp. 393: 

I may conclude the first part of this appendix by quoting the 
words of Eberhard Schrader, who, after enumerating some of the 
points which, in his opinion, establish incontestably the claims of 
Arabic to be the most faithful representative of the original mother- 
tongue of the Semitic race’, sums up his general position as follows :— 
‘Certainly each of the Semitic languages, Arabic included, can dis- 
play a number of specialities which are wanting in the rest. As 
regards, however, those formations and general linguistic specialities 
which were the property of all these languages, Arabic, partly in 
their structural condition, partly in their fulness and in the freshness 


ene 


1 A few of these points have been noticed in § 181; of the rest 
the following may be named in passing :—the distinction of only 
three vowels; the vowel-ending and ‘nunation’ in nouns; the 3rd 
fem. pl. yaktubna (as against 121n2n with the double mark of the 
fem.); an entire system of verb-modifications, and the uniform adop- 
tion of a change of vowel to denote the passive voice—both of which 
are but partially and incompletely carried out in Hebrew. 
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with which they live in the consciousness of the language, exhibits 
with marked preponderance the greater originality. Accordingly, in 
our opinion, hardly a doubt can exist that, in one way or other, the 
nearest resemblance to the original Semitic type is to be looked for 
in Arabic. What we should protest against is purely the one-sidedness 
with which people look for this type in Arabic as such, and, where 
possible, in Arabic as known to us from literary records: a one-sided- 
ness which involves the identification of Arabic in particular with 
Semitic in general. Rather, it cannot possibly be ignored that even 
Arabic, as we possess it, is already the result of a long and many- 
sided development. But we should be forcibly shutting our own 
eyes, were we to regard everything that Arabic has in excess of 
the other Semitic languages, as merely Arabic accretion; we should 
do the same were we even, in point of originality, to place the par- 
ticular configuration of Semitic displayed by Arabic on a lower, or 
indeed upon an equal footing with Hebrew, Aramaic, or Assyrian. 
In conformity with the argument drawn out above, the state of the 
case is rather this, that, without detracting from the rich and exube- 
rant expansion of a number of germs, which even as such are scarcely 
traceable in the other Semitic languages, Arabic in all essential points 
has preserved the original Semitic type with the greatest purity.’ 


185. Turning now from structure to function, we may 
collect a few illustrations of the more noticeable significa- 
tions that are borne by the two tenses. 

§ 13. See Wright, ii. 1°, and cf. Qor. 3, 75. 108. 6, 31. 7, 69. 

§ 14. Ewald, Gramm. Arab. ii. p.347: ‘Usus perfecti de re futura 
in Korano latius patet, videturque mihi vestigia quaedam hebraei 
perfecti cum } relativo servare.’ The use alluded to is, I believe, 


* Ueber die Abstammung der Chaldier und die Ursitze der Semiten, 
in the ZDMG., xxvii. 1873, p. 416. The reader may consult in 
addition, on the same subject, Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des St. 
Constr. (Weimar, 1871), passim, especially Pp. 124, 142-151, with 
Niéldeke’s review of it in the Gitt. Gel. Anzeigen, June 1871, p, 881. 
Néldeke gives it as his opinion that the presence of vowel-termina- 
tions in old Semitic, as germs of the Arabic cases, is very probable: 
he only demurs to the supposition that as yet they had definitely 
begun to fulfil the functions of the three cases as such. 
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confined to those descriptions of the ‘Hour’ of resurrection, or the 
future life, with which the Qor’an abounds ; and though at times the 
perfect appears in the neighbourhood of other perfects without waw 
(e. g. 6, 22-31. 7, 35-49), yet it is so much more frequently found 
surrounded by imperfects (in a future sense) as to make it difficult to 
avoid accepting Ewald’s conclusion. The list given by Ewald by no 
means exhausts the instances which might be found: two or three 
examples will, however, be sufficient for our present purpose. 11, 
11, 100 he (Phar‘oh) will head his people on the day of resurrection 
fa awradahum (as though pi), and lead them down into the fire. 
14, 24-28 and they will come forth to God all together, and he will 
say etc. 25, 27 and one day will the heavens be cleft and the angels 
be sent down descending. \44, 54-56. 50,19-30. 78, 19f. 

§ 17. Qor. 7, 87. 11, 35 sh ol si voluerit. 45. 83 as for thy 
(Lot’s) wife, on her shall light what will have lighted on them. 109 
abiding in it as long as the heavens and earth shall have lasted, except 
thy Lord shall have willed otherwise. 42, 43; after cr until, 6, 31. 

§ 19. Cf. Qor, 3,138. 159- 7149. 10, 52. 

§ 27. Various instances of the inceptive force of the imperfect :— 


g -- 
3, 42 he only saith to a thing, Be, eee and it is; so 52. 19, 36 


ad - . 
(cf. Ps. 33> 9)- 7, 98. 11,40 onme 29 and he went on to build the ark. 


o 9 ge wo 
18, 40 J9835.- 20, 41. 58, 93 after 3) (=18), 3, 120 S95 3 then 


thou wentest on to say; after 23 (=DWw), 3, 22. 40, 69. 58, 9, cf 11, 
77..21,12. Also 7,114. 26, 44 and Moses cast down his rod, and be- 
hold rr began devouring their inventions, II, 44 and 1T began to move. 

3, 39 when they were busy casting lots. 145. 147 when ye were 
coming up the height. 21, 78 when they were giving judgment. 40, Io. 

The inceptive force of the tense is also conspicuously displayed 
when it follows a verb in the past for the purpose of indicating the 
intention or object with which the action was performed ; as 3, 117. 
6, 25 when they come to thee fo dispute with thee. 7,72. 10,3 then 
ascended his throne yudabbiru to rule all things. 42,9; cf. 3, 158. 
34, 43 al., and Wright, ii. § 84, With 13 151x8 oY, cf. 19, 15 yawma 
yamutu (=nvn’ D1) the day he would die on. 

§ 34. Wright, ii. § 8°; Qor. 7, 84 and sit not in every road menac- 
ing and misleading (both indic.). 11, 80. Compare also Steinthal, 
Characteristik, p. 267. 
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§§ 44-46. On the energetic, see Wright, ii. § 19. Unlike the 
Hebrew cohortative, it is used freely in all the persons: the nature 
of its intensifying influence will be clear from the examples :—Qor. 
3, 75 surely (J) ye shall believe in him! 194 la’ukafiranna (= 23 
771P28) surely I will forgive you your evil deeds! 6, 12 he will 
surely gather you together for the day of resurrection. 14 do not be 
of the ‘associators’ [i.e. the Christians]! 35, 80 do not be one of 
the ignorant! 77 surely, if my Lord doth not guide me, surely Z shall 
be of the people that err! 7,5 surely we will ask! 121 surely J will 
crucify you! And after Lal if at all, whether: 6, 67 and ifSatan cause 


thee to forget (=o 7W2) TY] ON), etc. 19, 26 (= NIN TAR DN); 
7s 33-199. 10, 47 (cf. 40, 77) whether we let thee see some of the things 


with which we threaten them, or GI) take thee to ourselves, to us is 
their return. 43, 40f. 

§§ 122-129. The use of the Arabic —4 fa, as illustrating the 
employment of ) to introduce the apodosis or the predicate, was 
already appealed to by the mediaeval grammarians and commenta- 
tors. Examples may readily be found: thus with 1p7) know then, 
Ps. 4, 4, compare Qor. 3,14 O our Lord! we have indeed believed, 
so forgive us our sins! 44 I come to you with a sign from your Lord ; 
so fear God and obey me: behold God is my Lord and your Lord; 
therefore serve him! 89 God is truthful; follow, then ete. 

With the instances in §§ _123, 127, compare (a) 3, 49. 50 as to 
those who believe, shem (3) he will pay their reward. 26, 75-77. 

(8) 6, 72 in the day that he saith, Be, ¢hen it is! 16, 87 and when 
they shall have seen the punishment, then it will not be lightened off 
them. 26, 80. 43, 50. 50, 39 in the night, then praise him ! (in Hebrew, 
with of course the perfect, Imray “m5y52).) 

(y) 3,118 (14, 14f.) upon God, there (—4) let the believer trust! 
To, 59 in the grace of God and in his mercy, why, in this, this let 
them rejoice! 16, 53 Ree) Gos so me, me revere! 42, 14; 
constantly after .p whoso, as 3, '70 whoever has been true to his 
engagement, and fears God, why (—4), surely God loveth those that 
fear him. 76. 88. 45,14 whoever does right, falinafsihi (ywp25)) ’tis 
for his own soul; after whatever, 42, 8.34; in the apod. after if, 40, 
22; after whether...or..., 10,47. 40, 77. 


ALPEN DIX (LV: 


On the Principle of Apposition in Hebrew. 


Note. The following pages, which lay no claim to independent 
research, are based on the two papers of Professor Fleischer, * Ueber 
einige Arten der Nominalapposition im Arabischen,’ in the Berichte 
iiber die Verhandlungen der Kon. Stichs. Ges. der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, 1856, pp. 1-14; 1862, pp. 10-66; and on those parts of 
Philippi’s monograph on the Status Constructus (Weimar, 1871) in 
which the same subject is treated with more immediate reference to 
Hebrew. The object of Fleischer’s first paper was to correct certain 
mis-statements in the Grammars of De Sacy and Ewald: it pro- 
voked (as might have been anticipated) a characteristic reply from 
the last-named scholar in the GGAN. 1857, pp. 97-112: and the 
second paper accordingly defends in extenso, with a profusion of 
illustrative examples, the principles laid down more briefly in the 
first. The dispute between the two great grammarians turned, 
however, not so much upon the facts (though doubtless these were 
not duly estimated, and in part also overlooked by Ewald) as upon 
the relative priority, in the class of instances under discussion, of the 
st. constr. and apposition, Ewald contending in favour of the former, 
and regarding apposition as a breaking up of the older and stricter 
union of words, and the last resource of a decaying tongue, while 
Fleischer maintained that, where idioms defining the relations 
between words with precision and smoothness, are found side by 
side with simpler and rougher constructions in which those rela- 
tions are only noted in their broader outline, presumption is in 
fayour of the priority of the latter. The principle of apposition, 

fs 
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however. is not confined even to late Hebrew, so that Fleischer’s 
position seems to be more in accordance with analogy, and is 
accepted without hesitation by Philippi (p. 90 f.).—It is convenient 
sometimes to use the term Aznexion to denote the s?. constr. relation. 
The main principles here explained were also, it is worth adding, 
recognized long ago in their bearing on Hebrew syntax by the late 
Professor Lee, of Cambridge: see his Hebr.Gr. (1832), §§ 219. 1-3, 220. 


186. Apposition, in the widest sense of the term, is 
the combination of the two parts of a ‘simple judgment’ 
into a complex idea’. Every apposition, therefore, pre- 
supposes the possibility of a correlative predication, and 
any peculiarity in the nature of the one will but reflect a 
corresponding peculiarity in the nature of the other. For 
example, such expressions as ‘man born of a woman,’ 
‘leds 6 Barrigey, imply, and may be derived from, the pro- 
positions ‘man is born of a woman,’ "Iwdvyns iv 6 Barriter. 
Of course instances like these, which merely view a single 
subject under two aspects, are not the peculiar property 
of any language: but the Semitic languages extend the 
principle much beyond what would be in harmony with 
our mode of thinking; they bring two terms into parallel 
juxtaposition in order to form a single conception, in cases 
where we should introduce a preposition, or substitute an 
adjective, as the more precise ‘exponent’ of the relation 
subsisting between them. The principal cases fall under 
two heads, which may be considered in order. 

In Arabic, the material of which an object is composed 
is often not conceived under the form of an attribute or 
quality belonging to it (a golden crown) : it is regarded as 
the genus or class to which the object is to be referred, and 
which is specified by being appended to the object named, 





1 Berichte, 1862, p. 12. 


: 
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as its closer definition (the crown, the gold; or a crown, 
gold). In this example, the crow is the principal idea, - 
to which gold stands in explanatory apposition’: the 
crown is first indicated generally, and its nature is then 
more closely described by the mention of the class to 
which it belongs, the understanding combining the two 
ideas thus thrown down side by side into the logical unit 
which we express by the words she (or a) golden crown. 
Let this be distinguished from the other form of apposi- 
tion, a pound, gold; here the first word marks a weight, 
measure, or number, and the second is described as the 
Permutaittve? of the first; and here, moreover, the measure, 
apart from the thing measured, being but an impalpable 
magnitude, it is the second, not the first word, which is 
the principal idea. 

187. The form which the predicate assumes is deter- 
mined similarly. Terms expressing dstincily its relation 
to the subject, such as conszsts of, coniains, extends over, 
measures, weighs, etc., are avoided: an article 7s the mate- 
rial of which it is composed, the whole 7s its parts, the 
genus zs its species, the thing weighed zs the weight, etc. 
Or, to pass to concrete instances (selected out of a large 
number collected by Fleischer from Arabic authors), ‘ their 
garments are silk’ (Qor. 35, 30), ‘each house zs [not, zs of | 
five stories,’ ‘Memphis was aqueducts and dams,’ ‘ potash. 





1 Jn the technical language of the grammarians it forms a wy 4 
see Dr. Wright’s Arabic Grammar, ii. § 94, p. 248 (ed. 2, 1875). But 
two other constructions are likewise admissible: a crown of (.y*) 
gold, and a crown of gold (the st. constr.). 

a Jas: so called because the idea of the empty measure is ex- 
changed, as the sentence advances, for that of the thing measured 
(ibid. § 94 rem. b; § 139 rem. 8). 
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zs many kinds,’ ‘ the crocodile zs ten cubits,’ ‘ the waters of 
the Nile in such and such a year were ( = rose) five cubits,’ 
‘the pilgrimage zs ( = lasts) some months’ (Qor. 2, 193): 
in all these instances the predicate is in the nomznattve, 
and it follows that a simple relation of Jden/z#y must be 
affirmed between it and the subject. The idiom admits of 
imitation in English, more or less close, and sometimes 
quite naturally : Mecca was at that time @// salt-wort and 
thorns, the field was one mass of bloom, ‘the poop was 
beaten gold,...the oars were silver:’ still, in Arabic at 
any rate, it must have been in too constant use to imply 
quite the emphasis which its rarity gives it in our own 
language, or which is made still plainer by the addition 
of ‘all.’ 

188. By aid of these principles, a multitude of con- 
structions occurring in O.T. receive at once a natural and 
sufficient explanation: the harshness and abruptness, as 
it seems to us, may not indeed be removed, but this is 
now seen to constitute no difficulty to the Semitic mode 
of thought. From our point of view, the simplest test of 
a legitimate apposition will be (§ 186) its capability of 
being transposed into a proposition in which a relation 
of identity between subj. and pred. can be conceived; 
almost all the examples, it may be observed, will bear this 
transposition except a few in § 190, where the principle of 
qualification by apposition seems to have been applied 
with greater licence, Now (1) just as Arabic says 
ee sail the image, the gold, so in Hebrew we have 
Ex. 39,17 ANT Niniayn; 2 Ki. 16, 17 nvn3n Pal: these 
are both cases of apposition, ‘the cords, the gold’ = 
the golden cords ; ‘the oxen, the brass’ = the brazen oxen: 
not only is there no necessity to postulate an ellipse, ‘the 


—~ 
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cords (even the cords) of gold?” but Arabic usage alto- 
gether prohibits it”. Further examples:.1 Sam. 2, 23 the 
fork, the three prongs = the ¢hree-pronged fork. Zech. 4, 10 
Ssan jann the plumb-stone ; further, Gen. 6, 17. Num. 7, 
13. Jer. 52, 20. rChr. 15, 19 nwn3 DIAPYD ; and somewhat 
more freely, to denote, not the actual substance of which 
an object consists, but a physical or material characteristic 
displayed by it, Jer. 31, 40 the valley, the corpses i 
Ezek. 22,18 9D OD =silver-dross (the first word in 
English qualifying the second, so that the order is 
reversed). Ex. 22, 30 MBI Awl Ww: flesh in the field, 
that which is torn = Zorn flesh (cf. Jer. 41, 8). 24,5 ON 
nnbw, Deut. 3, 54. 16, 21 yy $y mmwx =an Ashérah (of) 
any wood. Isa. 3, 24 NWP nwyr, Ps. 60, 5 npynn . 68, 
ry mountains, peaks*=peaked mountains”. 

(2).To these correspond, in the predicative form, Ex. 
9, 31 the barley was ears. Jer. 24, 2 one basket was good 
figs etc.® Ezek. 41, 22 79 Mate, Gen. 1, 2 the earth was 
an emptiness and waste. 14, 10 the vale was pits’, pits of 
slime. Isa. g,12 and their feast zs lute and cymbal etc. 
30, 33 DSI) WN. 65, 4 PB. Ps. 23,5 10) ‘DID my cup zs 
an overflowing. 45,9 all thy garments are myrrh. Ezra 10, 





1 As is done e.g. by Kalisch, § 87. Io. Ewald, § 290°, regards 
these as cases of dissolution of the s¢. constr., brought about by the 
article prefixed to the first word. 

2 Fleischer shews that annexion is not here allowable. 

8 As predicate, ‘ the valley was corpses,’ like ‘ Memphis was aque- 
ducts.” With §§ 188-192 comp. generally Wright, § 136%; Ew. § 287%, 

4 Embracing in a complex idea the subj. and pred. of the proposi- 
tions, ‘the cities were high walls, ‘the mountains were peaks.’ 

5 Lee (§ 219) explains similarly Ezek. 34, 20 lit. sheep, fatness. 

$ Cf, ‘all the district was figs, vines, and olives’ (Ber. 1862, p. 34). 

7 The first ny1N3 a suspended st. constr., like Ps. 78,9: Ewald, § 289°: 
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13 the season was showers. Jer. 2,28 thy gods are the 
number of thy cities*. 

189. It is but an extension of this usage (though as it 
would seem more liberally employed in Hebrew than in 
Arabic?) when terms denoting other than material attri- 
butes are treated similarly. Thus (1) Josh. 16,9 OY 
nioa3 cities, separations = separate cities. Ps. 120, 3 
a) ne O tongue, deceitfulness! Isa. 30, 20 bread, 
distress ; and water, affliction (i.e. bread and water given 
in such scant measure, as in themselves to betoken 
distress and affliction). Zech. 1, 13 words, consolations = 
consoling words. Prov. 22, 21> NDS OOS. Jer. 10, ro 
nox ods. 25,15 MOMs pit, 

(2) Gen. 11,1 the whole earth was nns mAY. 2 Sam. 
17, 3 all the people shall be mbdw peace®. Isa. 19, 2 TYP. 
27,10 the city is T13. 30,7 N2Y. Jer. 48, 38 TBDD ibe. 
Ezek. 2,7 “2 DD °3, 16,7 A yy oy. Ps. 19, ro NON. 
35,6 IN. 109, 4 (an extreme case) nban WN 110, 3 
thy people is 427) all freewillingness. Prov. 8, 30 70") 
oywyw and I was all delight. Job 8,9 for we are yes- 
terday (2 Sam. 15, 20 JNva yon °3). 11, 8. 22,12 is not 
God the herght of heaven? Dan. 9, 234. Ex. 17, 12 ADN. 

Obs. Other cases of an abstract word used as predic.: Gen. 49, 4 
(implicitly). 1 Sam. 22, 23 Ny QW. 21, 6. Isa. 23,18 and frequently 





* Cf. ‘their woes are the number of the sand’ (Ber, 1862, p. 39). 

* On ‘adlun, and some other words originally substantives (comp. 
in Hebrew py, which is only in the later language treated as an 
adj., and declined), see Berichte, 1856, p. 5; Wright, ii. § 94, rem. 6, 

* Comp. Del. on Job 5,24, who shews why o15w cannot be an 
‘adverbial accus. ;’ see also Ewald, § 296” end. 

* Where to supply wx (Kimchi, Michlol, 514 ed. Lyck, 1842, and 
others) is unnecessary and wrong. 
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wip. Ezek. 27, 36, which throws light on 26, 21 and 16, 38 (after a 
verb of making): cf. the phrases 193 ’p WY to make any one an 
utter end, i.e. to exterminate him; to make any one (all) neck, or 
shoulder (Ex. 23, 27- Ps. 21,13), i.e. to make them shew only their 
backs in flight. 

190. The same tendency to express a compound idea 
by two terms standing in apposition may be traced in 
other cases, not of the same distinctive character as those 
which have been already discussed. It is doubtless, for 
instance, the explanation of those constructions in which 
analogy would lead us to expect the s¢. consir., but in 
which we find in fact the s¢4 ads.——with or without the 
article. Thus, in expressions indicating locality, Num. 21, 
14 POTN DOMID NN. 34,2 btw pawn. Josh. 13, 5. 1 Sam. 
4,1 MYT J2NT the stone Help. 2 Sam, 24, 5 720 onan 
(Josh. 13, 9. 16 without 737). 1 Chr. 5, 9. Jer. 38, 6 Wan 
yma5p the cistern Malkiah (like ‘the Victorza Tower’): 
similarly DYN? Sax, Mayo M3 CaN, OY BND, Naya 
jpy? 122, MYA AN ABW: in the latter instances, the word 
in apposition is used merely, as it would seem, as a 
distinctive adjunct. Further, 2 Sam. ro, 7 D537 NANT, 
20, 23 ON Nayn. 1 Ki. 16, 21 (so Josh. 8, 33. Ezra 9, 1) 
bay» opm. 2 Ki.7,13 Kt. oN porn (Qri- dew pon, 
omitting the art.). 2 Chro13,3 mond 123 bn, 14,8. jet: 
Sap ecarn. 2) 13 odunn nan O daughter, Jerusalem. Ezek. 
45,16; Jer. 32, 12 the deed, the purchase = the purchase- 
deed. Ezra 2, 62 the book, the registered*. 





1 Comp. in proper names 7331’, VW2Y, yrwim, which are dif- 
ferent from the verbal types DD WIT, INDDT?, etc. 

2 Philippi, p- 95, compares the French ‘ Maison Orléans.’ 

3 Cf, with ny Ex. 7, 4. Ps. 116, 1. 

4 Corresponding to ‘the book was (not, contained) those registered.’ 
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Obs. So the infin. after p17, Ex. 9, 18. 2Sam. 19, 25. 2 Chr. 8,16. 
Perhaps also Josh. 8,11 T9M)an ONT the warfolk (v. 3 and usually 
mombom Dy); and even 3,14 mam yioxa the ark, the covenant 
(the ark being regarded as the visible embodiment of the covenant: 
cf, 1 Ki. 8, 21). But it is surely too bold to extend this principle to 
Isa. 22,17: 113 must either be a voc., or belongs to § 161. 3; cf. 24, 22. 

Philippi would account similarly for o»nw5p 733 Isa. 11, 14; 
but here it can hardly be doubted that Néideke is right (GGA. 1871, 
p. 896) in regarding the punctuation N23 as embodying a particular 

. interpretation, that, namely, which is already found in the Targ. 
(17 403) and is followed by Rashi, according to which N23 
is taken, not in connexion with Dynwp, but, like 1mx D350, Zeph. 3, 
g, and J2Ko ¢~» in Syriac, as a metaphorical expression =‘ with one 
consent.’ The same interpretation is also given of 7>w, Hos. 6, 9 
(Tg. Ra. Kimchi, A.V.); but there, no less than here, the absence 
of the crucial 17x seems decisive against it. If, however, we aban- 
don this interpretation, and connect hn2 with o»nwsp, we must 
abandon also the punctuation which embodies it, and read the usual 
st, constr, form 23. A similar instance is afforded by 5, 30: here 
the old interpretation of ’2) 14x} 1x, still traceable in the charac: 
teristic paraphrase of the Targ., is ‘moon and sun are darkened’ etc., 
and this is represented both by the accentuation and the games under 
}, coupling together 1") 12: but if that interpretation be given up, 
both the accents and the punctuation must be modified likewise, 
See further, 43, 28 Del. Ps. 10, 8. 10 (where the points express the 
sense, ‘thy host,’ and ‘the host of the grieved ones’). 


191. A doudle determination by botha following genitive 
and a prefixed article is as a rule eschewed in Hebrew : 
though it is met with occasionally (Ewald, § 290%), par- 
ticularly in the later language. The following passages, 
however, in which, it will be noticed, the sf. consér. is 
dependent not on the consonants but only on the vowel- 
points, are otherwise in such complete analogy with some 
of those just cited, that it is difficult not to believe the 
punctuation in error, and that the sf, ads. should be 
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restored: 2 Ki. 16, 14 where NWNIN Maron would be in 
conformity with 1P20, v.17; Ex. 39, 27 read vy nsman 
(§ 193 or § 195); perhaps also Judg. 16, 14 aN IN, 
Jer. 25, 26 PINT MINIM (cf. Ezek. 45, 16 PINT DYA 53), 


Obs. 2 Ki. 23, 17 the last words belong to 81p"), not to nw»; and if 
maton be read, they run quite naturally ‘ against the altar in Bethel ;’ 
cf. 1 Ki. 13,4: the preposition is, of course, not at all necessary with 
a proper name compounded with n’3: see 2 Ki. Io, 12. 29. TI, 3.15 
end. 20. 12,11. 12 etc. (the note in the Speaker’s Comm. ii. p. 545 is 
doubly wrong). In Ezek. 47, 15 yon may well be an accus. of 
direction after 177; but 46, 19 (though the absolute form might be 
defended by the use of w1p as predicate in 42,14) must doubtless be 
left (cf. 42,13), as also 2 Ki. 16,17 (cf. 23, 17 12pm). 1 Ki. 14, 24. 
Ezra 8, 29, as cases of the art. with st. constr. And Gen. 31, 13. 
Isa. 36, 8.16. Jer. 48,32 can scarcely be otherwise explained: 
in the last three especially, the constr. as accus. loci (suggested by 
Philippi, p. 38 f.) would be very harsh, and not in accordance with 
usage. But Num. 22,5. 1 Ki. 5,1 DoNwID PIX W737 is clearly ‘the 
river iz the land of’ etc., comp. 2 Sam. 17, 26: in a compound proper 
name (those formed with na passim: similarly 3) n°3, FAR 173, 
DONT MB, etc.) locality is often expressed without the addition of 
1. We do not find y1ow, 190, etc., unless a verb of motion has 
preceded (2 Ki. 10, 29 bx-na but 772). 

192. The same principle regulates the use of terms 
specifying weight, number, or measure :— 

(1) Ex. 27,16 TON D WY FOD a veil, swenty cubits. 
29, 40. 30, 24 I} MM rw, Num. 15, 4-7. 2 Sam. 24, 24 
ownn odpy aps. 1 Chr. 22,14 291. 2 Chr. 4, 2 a line, 
thirty in cubits. Ezek. 40, 5. 47,4 01213 DY? waters, knees, 
in our idiom, waters reaching to the knees. Similat are 
Num. 9, 20 78D 0%2, Neh. 2, 12 DYD DWN. Isa. 10, 7 





1 Cf. ‘he is from me the length (Nom.) ofa spear’ (Ber. 1862, p. 51). 
2 Cf Qor. 18, 10 |saé (pew years, a number [here, numerous 


years] (ib. p. 39). So in Syriac SANS JNoa, Jha ceo Joos. 
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nyo xd ona. Gen. 41, 1 al. op’ Dn two years, time. 
Dan. 10, 2.3: Judg. 19, 2 (where the order is reversed). 
Here, however, in Hebrew the sv. constr. may be used, 
which is not permissible in Arabic!: 1 Ki. 7, ro Wy aN 
nyoN stones of ro cubits. Deut. 4, 27 1BDID ‘ND, 

(2) As predicate: Ezek. 45,11 the bath and the ephah 
shall be one size®. 2 Chr. 3, 4 the porch was 20 cubits. rz. 
Gen. 47,9 dyn. Deut. 33, 6 IBD ND ‘1 and let his 
men be a numéer ! (i.e. numerable, few): cf. Isa. 10, 19. 

193, There are two cases, however, which though they 
may at first sight appear similar to these, are in fact 
different: (I) when the first member of the pair is definite, 
the second indefinite; (II) where the measure, or weight, 
precedes the thing measured or weighed. 

I. Let us take as an example 1 Chr. 28, 18 29? O30. 
This must not be rendered ‘the cherubim of gold;’ 3n? is 
an accus. of limitation, defining more precisely the nature 
of the cherubim (called technically dmyzz), just as in 
Arabic l3ay5 pales (or lh, a (or the) ring as regards 
or zm iron*, Examples of this idiom from Ex. 25 ff. are 
doubtful, as the words there are mostly under the govern- 
ment of a preceding nwy, or similar word; but it must be 
Tecognized in some passages which, though apparently 
simple, have in fact caused much perplexity to gram- 
marians, viz. Ps. 71, 7 1) ‘DM; 2 Sam. 22, 33 bn ‘HYD ; 
Hab. 3,8; Ezek. 16, 27 Mt 3371; Lev. 6, 3 72 19, where 
the first word is defined by a pronominal suffix. In the 





* “A cord of a cubit’ cannot be said in Arabic: only ‘a cord, a 
cubit’ (ib. p. 31: see the illustrations, pp. 39, 50 f.). 

* Cf. ‘an image, the size (Nom.) of a man’ (ib. p. 57). 

* Philippi, p. 39; Wright, ii. p. 136. 
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first place, though Hebrew alone would, not enable us to 
affirm it, these cannot be rendered (as some commentators 
have supposed) as if they involved a double annexion,— 
‘my refuge of strength’ etc. It is a general rule, writes 
Fleischer’, in all the Semitic languages, that when a word 
is in the sz constr. with a following genitive, ‘its capacity 
to govern as a noun (seine nominale Rectionskraft) is 
thereby so exhausted that under no conditions can it 
govern a second genitive in a different direction.’ Accord- 
ingly, ‘my iron shield’ in Arabic can never be expressed 
by ‘my shield of iron’ (gen.), but only either in apposi- 
tion ‘my shield, the iron,’ or, with the defining accus., 
‘my shield, in iron:’ an example translated literally into 
Greek, runs éveyke mpos adrov tov Odpakd pov Tov oldnpov. 
It follows that ty, mt, etc. must be regarded as either in 
apposition, or as accusatives : the circumstance that they 
are all indeterminate (not tym ‘pmM) is in favour of the 
latter supposition—my refuge as #0 or for strength, thy 
way for or iz wickedness’. 

Obs. Lev. 26, 42 1py? *n7a and Jer. 33, 20 DVT 'N13 are pro- 
bably similar: ‘my covenant— Jacob,’ ‘my covenant—the day,’ 
‘n42 being determined obliquely, so to say, by the adjuncts apy” and 
Din respectively: Ewald indeed (§ 211») compares DDWD ’NNID 
etc.; but the personal pron. seems desiderated. Delitzsch, in his 
note on 2 Sam. 22 (at the end of Ps. 18, p. 195, ed. 3), adopting 
Nagelsbach’s remark that in certain cases the type 19 ‘p19 for the 
usual °39 TOM must have been a logical necessity, suggests that 
this transposition of the pron. suffix to the nomen regens may have 
been adopted thence into the syntawis ornata; but have we any 
evidence that those cases were sufficiently numerous to give rise to 
the ¢endency to transpose which this explanation presupposes? Was 








1 Berichte, 1856, p. 103 cf. Philippi, p. 14. 
2 So also Lee (§ 220. 3), citing in addition Lam. 4,17: 
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not what to us appears to be a logical necessity avoided in Hebrew 
by an innate difference both of conception and expression? 

In 178 1D Ps. 35,19. 69,5; ZW NID 38, 20, 1Po is unques- 
tionably an adverbial accus. in falsehood = falsely: cf. 119, 86. Ezek. 


13, 22, and the frequent ae greedily, Leb oppressively, in the 
Qor’an. The view that it may be a genitive, expressed in the earlier 
editions (and in the Engl. Tr.) of Delitzsch’s commentary, is in his 
latest (1873) entirely abandoned. The ptcp. with a suffix is followed 
by other adjuncts of an adverbial nature, 17, 9 522; 35,19» Don. 


194. II. This case exemplifies the second type of 
apposition, referred to in § 186, ‘a pound, gold,’ in which, 
the first term denoting merely the unfilled measure, the 
term which follows it is the one of primary import. Here, 
however, though Arabic very often makes use of apposi- 
tion, it does not do so exclusively : the article measured 
may be specified by being placed in the accus. (a pound 
as to or im gold)!; and here also annexion (which was 
not allowable in a former case, § 192) may take the 
place of apposition, in Arabic no less than in Hebrew. 
But, as Hebrew does not mark the case-endings, where 
the s/. constr. is not employed, it must remain uncertain 
whether the object measured was conceived in apposition, 
or as an accus. of limitation: there are analogies which 
perhaps favour the latter’. 

Instances are very frequent: Gen. 18, 6 M2? OND vides 
3 sedhs, meal (or, 77 meal). Ex. 9, 8. 16, 32} 1D a Ndi 
(so Num. 22,18 D3 1n2 N a8), 28,17 JAN OND Dyss 





} Wright, ii. §§ 44°, rem. c, p. 136; 94, rem.b; Lee, § 219. I note, 

* Examples of the acc, of respect are numerous, Ewald, 28 1°, 2833: 
Job 15,10 DY Fran Waa. Ezek. 45,14 }own nan is, however, a 
clear case of apposition. 

* An exact parallel is afforded by Qor. 3, 85 there shall not be 
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(39, 10 JAN NY). 29, 40 ned PwY a tenth (of an ephah), 
fine meal. Num. 5,15 nop MANN NwyY.: Ruth 2,17 DS 
oyw an ephah, barley. 1 Ki. 18, 32 Yi}, DNND. 2 Ki. 3, 4 
100,000 12¥ O28 100,000 rams, wool (i.e. their fleeces). 
5,17; and often after ovdpy, etc., and (Spy being omitted) 
ADD onwY. Cf 2 Sam. 24,13 IY] DW yaw, A similar 
usage prevails in the case of 72¥, Gen. 43, 15 HPI NIV. 
Deut. 15, 18 (but some edd. read here 309). Jer. 17, 18. 

The construction of zuwmerals falls under the same 
general principles : mwdy, mwion, etc. are substantives and 
construed as such: m2 nwdy Lv. a triad, sons (apposi- 
tion), and so mbpw nmwy 20 shekels ; but my ony 
20 7” years (accus.', naw being indeterminate). 


Obs. The principles of Semitic syntax thus established have a 
bearing on the much controverted passage Ps. 45, 7 DTN FNDD 
ay obiy. In addition to the ordinary rendering, ‘Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever,’ three others have been ‘proposed : (1) ‘Thy 
throne is God for ever and ever, (2) ‘Thy throne of God (or, Thy 
God’s throne, i.e. Thy divinely established throne) is’ etc. (Ges. Fes. 
i. p. 365). (3) ‘ Thy throne is God’s throne (cf, 1Chr. 29, 23) for ever 
and ever’ (A.E.; Kimchi, Michiol, 51%; Ges. Thes.; Ewald; Hitz.). 
The first of these, being felt to include an unsuitable comparison, has 
found few supporters in modern times: and Gesenius’ supposition, 
implied in (2), that xD> is followed by two genitives in different 
relations, is exactly what is declared by Fleischer (cited § 193) to 
be inadmissible. But even (3) does not appear to be more tenable ; 
the predicate, in the parallel instances (§ 188), is conceived always 
in the nominative, not in the genitive; so that the insertion of ‘ throne 





accepted from one of them WES ee) ake (=273 PINT Non) 
the fulness of the earth, gold, where another reading is the aceus. 4.23 
‘in gold.’ On the Syriac usage, Noldeke, Syr. Gramm. (1880), § 214. 

1 So always in Arabic for numerals between 11-99 (Wright, § 99): 
cf, Philippi, p. 89, and see Aug. Miller, Schulgramm, § 468 f. 
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of’ is plainly unauthorized. Can, however, ‘ Thy throne is God’ be 
understood, on the analogy of the examples in § 189, to mean ‘ Thy 
throne is divine’ (rather, perhaps, ‘godly,’ Mal. 2,15)? All these 


examples, it was shewn, presuppose a relation of identity between | 


the subject and the attribute predicated of it; and though it may be 


convenient to translate in English by an adjective, this translation is 


justified, not by having recourse to an ellipse, but by ¢he tacit assump- 
tion of that relation. The ideas of God and throne, however, are so 


dissimilar, that it does not seem possible to class this passage in the ~ 


same category. It is indeed urged by Hitzig that while 051» occurs 
frequently enough as an indirect predicate, only Diy is used as the 
direct predicate: thus 10,16 Yahweh reigneth odiy, but 106, 1 his 
mercy 09199 is for ever. Lam. 5,19 1977 1179 JRO. The observa- 
tion is an acute one, and (I believe) correct: still, as we saw, words 
denoting time do stand as predicate, and as such are identified with 
the subject; can it be said that ‘ Thy throne is 05yy’ differs, so far as 
form is concerned, from ‘we are 51nn,’ Job 8,9? At least, the 
identification of a divine throne with eternity seems easier than 
that of God with a human throne. Cf. 2 Chr. 12, 15>, 

Olshausen, admitting that Ezek. 41, 22 etc. are ‘altogether dif- 
ferent,’ but yet feeling the difficulty of odiy, suggested that a verb 
had fallen out, and gives choice of four (j)27, 7219, DPT, 723), 
one of which might be prefixed to 7xDD: but this would render the 
first verse-half rather heavy, and Lagarde’s typ for 11 (Proph. 
Chald. p. xtvi1) is rhythmically preferable (see Ps. 89, 2). The pro- 
posal, which has also been made, to omit D°75N as a gloss, would 
surely leave the first clause singularly weak. I am bound to say, 
that the passage does not appear to me to be one in which the need 
for conjectural emendation is sufficiently clear to make it legitimate. 


195. The analogy of the primary predicate is followed 
also by the “er#ary predicate. Just as Hebrew says ‘the 
altar was stone,’ so it says, not ‘he made the altar of 
stone,’ but ‘he made the altar, stone.’ This is different 
from the inverted order, which also occurs, ‘he made the 
stones an altar:’ in the former ‘he made the altar’ is the 
chief thought, and is a complete sentence in itself; the 


— 
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material is specified by being appended to the term 
‘altar’ in apposition: in the latter the ‘stones’ are the 
_ principal idea, and the sentence is only completed by the 
addition of the word ‘altar.’ 

(1) Examples are frequent :—Gen. 2,7 DINT MN wy" 
yx qd "py and he made man, dust from the earth. 
Ex. 20, 25 MI JIN 133N > thou shalt not build them 
(of) hewn-stone. 25, 28. 26,14.15. 27,1. 1 Ki. 7,15. 27. 
Our idiom would here regularly insert of And with the 
principal predicate Jefore the verb :—Ex. 26, 1 WANN 
niysy Wy MBUA. 29. 28, 39%. 38, 3 MYND Mey nD °2 
all its vessels he made (of) copper. 

When, however, the material is to be particularly 
specified, that naturally stands first :—Ex. 25, 18 and thou 
shalt make two cherubim, gold; (here follow the closer 
directions) DMX NYY NYPD Jeaten work shalt thou make 
them. 29>. 39. 26,1». 7b. 31>. Deut. 27, 6 mindy pax 
% mato nx man. Isa. 50, 3. 

(2) In all the preceding instances the verb goes closely 
with the odject made, in those which follow it goes primarily 
with the malerial :—Gen. 28,18 N28D ANN OM. Ex. rz, 
39 and they baked the dough nixid Nay (into) unleavened 
cakes. 30, 25 jow In& nwy) and thou shalt make it holy 
anointing oil (i.e. zéo etc.). 32, 4. Lev. 24,5. Num. 17, 
3. 4 and they beat them out (into) a covering for the 
altar. 1 Ki. 18, 32 mat) OINN NN AI. Jer. 5, 22. 18, 4. 
Hos. 4, 8 their silver (which) D°DSY 5¥Y they made (into) 
idols. Amos 4,13 7D) NY WY U7. maker of the dawn 
darkness. Isa. 50, 26. 51, 10. 

With the material or substance which is the object of 
the action preceding the verb:—Mic. 1, 7 DUS T2sy 
mony, 4,13 Sma pwx qoapi and thy horn I will make 
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iron. Isa. 26,1 salvation maketh he (to be) walls and_ 
bulwark. Ps. 91, 9. Job 28, 2 nwn3 pry’ jaN) and stone 
one melteth (into) copper. Also Ezek. 35, 4 n29n AMY 
ows. Amos 5, 8 7wnn noy DY day he darkeneth (to) 
night (cf. with 4 Job 17, 12 we nd nibs), 

And with that which is the resu// of the action pre- 
ceding the verb :—1 Ki. rr, 34 27UN NWI *D. Ps. 39, 6. 
84, 7. 89, 28 etc. Isa. 26, 18 Z7. salvations (i.e. saved and 
safe) we cannot make the land: cf. with a passive verb, 
24,12. Job 22,16 OD" py 1) (into) a stream is melted 
their foundation ; also Isa. 26, 7. 


Obs. I have multiplied examples here on account of their bearing on 
Ps. 104, 407) WR PNW Nim YINdD Mwy. Of these words two 
renderings, it will be clear, are quite legitimate : (1) ‘ maketh his mes- 
sengers of winds’ etc. (Del.); Ex. 25, 28 (37, 15. 28) would then be a 
precise formal parallel, bow »Ey DTIN NX nN wy, and the meaning 
would be that winds and fire are the elements of which the messengers 
are formed; and (2) ‘maketh his angels to be winds’ (LXX. Dr. 
Kay), i. e. transforms them into winds and fire (arrays them ‘ with the 
outward properties of physical phenomena’) [the Targ., less literally, 
‘making his messengers (17138 not his angels) swift as wind, his 
ministers strong as the glowing fire’]. Can the words, however, be 
rendered, (3) ‘who maketh his messengers the winds, his ministers 
the flaming fire?” Do they express not that God makes his messengers 
of winds, or transforms them (upon occasion) into winds, but that 
he uses the winds in his service? There is unquestionably much 
authority for this view: it was adopted without hesitation or remark 
by Rashi (yniow nim17 nN AWwiy), A.E. (quoting Ps. 148, 8), 
Kimchi; and among moderns by Ewald, Hitz., Hupf.: it is also 
strongly commended by the general purport of the Psalm, which (as 
is well drawn out by the Dean of Peterborough, in a paper in the 
Expositor, Dec, 1878, p. 461) is to shew how the various natural 
agents are appropriated to different uses by the Creator. This, the 
same paper further tells us, was so strongly felt by the late Bishop 
Thirlwall, that nothing but the ‘irresistible compulsion of a gram- 
matical necessity,’ derived from the order of the words, forced him 
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to reject the rendering proposed: the Dean himself felt similarly 
until a comparison of Isa. 37, 26. 60, 18” led him to think the 
difficulty might be overcome. : 

Where authorities are thus divided an opinion must be offered 
with diffidence: still presumption appears to me to be unfavourable 
to (3). Let us vary the phrase in Micah with the view of producing 
one as parallel as possible to the one before us. Qyya VIP ows 
would be a good Hebrew expression (cf. Ps. 69, 12 pw »wrad TINK. 
147,14 DVD J22 DW): the horns would be the primary idea, 
and the object of the sentence would be to state that they were of 
iron: had the intention been to express that the iron was made into 
horns, the instances (2) seem to make it plain that the order. must 
have been p2rp 272 DWM: 104, 3- 18, 12. Jer. 17, 5 Ww1-Dwn 
pris. Job 31, 24. 38,9 10125 yay worwa. Isa. 54, 12 7373 "NNW 

ynywnw (where the following clauses with 9 can have no retro- 
spective bearing ‘on the construction of the first) would then be 
similar. If the analogy here suggested be just, it cannot but confirm 
the doubts entertained by Bishop Thirlwall against the rendering 
<‘ maketh the winds his messengers’ etc.: would not the word maketh, 
also, in this expression, implying application only, and not constitu- 
tion, be the equivalent of Dw rather than mop? Isa. 37, 26 the 
strong term nixwi) limits far more than mwy the sense of what 
follows: 60, 18° Jn vO1T TYIL? NNTP) the definiteness of 7110171 
as compared with mp1w> causes it to be naturally taken as the 
primary object; and in fact the same definiteness must be felt to 
give’ 28D an analogous position in relation to nim. Nor 
would 60, 17", which might also be appealed to, be more decisive : 
the rendering of A.V., Hitz., and Dr, Kay cannot be shewn to be 
insufficient. 

After all does the first rendering, ‘Who maketh his messengers of 
winds, his ministers of the flaming fire,’ afford such an inadequate 
sense? Though it may not state it so directly as ‘who maketh the 
winds his messengers etc.,’ does it not still clearly imply that the 
‘winds and fire are the personified instruments executing the Divine 
purpose, and accordingly express substantially that appropriation of 
natural agents which the Dean of Peterborough rightly desiderates ? 


APPENDIX V. 


1. The Casus Pendens. 


196. In prose and poetry alike, terseness and sim- 
plicity are the notes of Hebrew style. A sentence may 
indeed be prolonged indefinitely, when its different parts 
are connected merely by and (Deut. 8, 12-17. 24, I-4. 
Jer. 13,13); but otherwise, if it be at all involved, it 
speedily becomes unwieldy. One of the secrets therefore 
of writing a lucid and classical Hebrew style is to break 
up a sentence into manageable subdivisions. In poetry 
each verse must have its own rhythmical scheme: it must 
be articulated, rhythmically and logieally, into well-defined 
clauses; each of thesenust as a rule not consist of more 
than three or four words; and if for the sake of breadth 
or variety, a clause contains more, it should be such as to 
admit naturally of a pause in the course of it (Ps 29, 4 
42,5. 65,10). It follows from this that a piece of modern 
English poetry, for instance, can seldom be rendered 
literally into Hebrew; its long sentences must be trans- 
formed so as to be capable of distribution into parallel 
clauses; and the abundance of epithets which in our 
eyes add richness and beauty, but which are incompatible 
with the light movement of a Hebrew lyric, must be 
sacrificed, and expressions chosen which, while brief, 
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suggest them more or less by implication, Similar prin- 
ciples regulate the style of Hebrew prose. Sentences 
must be connected in the simplest manner possible: 
co-ordination must often take the place of subordination 
(pp. 184, 218 f): a series of conditional clauses must 
be relieved by mnt (§ 121), and a phrase like ta ray édOy 
(Luke 14,10) must be rendered, not by Ni) WN 1nd, 
but either 7oxy.. Na yd or WDNy... 8129 AM (comp. 
Deut. 8, 12 f. A.V. and Heb.). 

197. One of the commonest and most characteristic 
artifices of which Hebrew avails itself for the purpose of 
avoiding an unwieldy sentence is the casus pendens (in 
Arabic, the nominative). This possesses more advantages 
than one: not only does it give the subject (or object) a 
prominent place at the beginning, and ease the body of 
the sentence by permitting a light pronominal suffix to 
take its place : but it further rounds the sentence off, and 
gives it an ending upon which the voice may suitably rest 
(e.g. Job 29, 16. Ps. 90, 17°). 

The following are the principal types :— 

(1) Gen, 28,13 the land which thou lest upon, 45 
99M to thee will I give it and to thy seed (substitute j$ 
for moonN, and it will be found that, however the words be 
arranged, the sentence will lose either in neatness or 
expressiveness, Or both). 21,13. 26, 15. Weute2n2 oem, 
15. 14,27. Josh. 9, r2 (nN) this our bread—hot did we 
provide it from our houses, when etc. 2 Ki. 1, 4. 10, 29. 
Isa. 1,7. 9, 1 (balance and parallelism far better preserved 
than by 373) WWW... 200 by), 15,7>. 26, 11 accents 
(very harsh). 42, 3. 53) 4. 59, 12>, Ezek. 32,4. 8. Job 
17, 15. 

(2) Slightly different are Gen. 34, 8 mpwn ‘3a ow 

U2 
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... Ww. Deut. 32, 4. 33,17. 2 Sam. 21, 5f. 23, 6 dy%Say 
onda 22 YiP3 but worthless men—as thorns are all of 
them to be driven away. Ps. 10, 5.15 vit, 11, 4 (2 Chr. 16, 
9). 46, 5. 89, 3. 90,10. Isa. r1,10(cf. Ezek. 10, rr»). 13,17. 
15, 5%. 19,17 Hitz. Ch. (accentuating M5) en AM). 
16, 4 Del. (unless we should read 112 for 93). 27, 2 the 
vineyard of wine—nd yxy sing ye of it! 32,7 3 bn 
DY. 34,3. 41, 29..65, 25; after a partcp. 1 Sam. 3, 11. 
Erov. 11, 26, 13,5. 

(3) Judg. rz, g ON ma 1 AS WN, Lev. 7, 7.33. 
Job 22, 8. 

(4) With a personal pronoun as subject, Gen. 17, 4 
Ins on 3 77 dN) (Isa. 59, 2z). 24,27. 48,47. 49,8 
Judah! nN yy ANN ¢hou—thy brethren shall praise 
thee. Deut. 18, 14>. 1 Sam. 12, 23. Ezek. 4, r2 (30, 18). 
9,10. 33,17. Job 21,4. So 32m Ny Gen. 9, 9 etc. 

(5) Gen. 42, 11 all of us—sons of one man are we. 
2 Sam. F, 1. : 

(6) The casus pendens is sometimes marked as the 
object, by nN being prefixed: Gen. 13,15. 21, 13. 1 Sam. 
25, 29%. Lev. 3, 4. Isa. 51, 22. Ezek. 16,58; 2 Ki. 9; 27 
WI INN D1; Gen. 47, 21. 1 Sam. 9, 13) for Azm just to- 
day—ye will find him. 

Instances in which the predicate is introduced by } or 
“1 will be found §§ 123 a, 127 a, 


Obs, 1. The same principle with 5, 1 Sam. 9, 20. 2 Sam. 6, 23. Josh, 
17,3; 1, Neh. 9, 29. Ps. 35, 8; 9», Jer. 50, 21. Ezek.1, 26>; yo, Gen. 
2,17. These examples differ from those cited § 123 Obs., as will be 
clear if a couple be compared: ‘in his iniquity which he hath done 
n° 13, iz it shall he die,’ here the stress falls evidently upon 93; 
but in Di-NOM Jopway ‘and against thy statutes, they have 
sinned against them,’ the emphasis is rather on the entire thought. 
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Obs. 2. Sometimes the subject, instead of being represented by a 
pronoun, is repeated, or replaced by an equivalent or alternative 
expression :— Lev. 7, 19>. 17,3 f. 18,9 (20,6, p.178). 22, 22 (79x). 
- 23,2 07910). 25,44. 27,32. Num. 14, 7 (lightening the sentence 
by making ponn alone, without the relative clause, the immediate 
subject of the predication: so Jer. 27, 8 127). 31, 35. I Ki. 10, 28”. 
The reference back is looser, Ezek. 1,13. I0,10.22 3 Jer. 44, 16. 
Dan. I, 20 (see § 127 7). 

Isa. 1,13" is to be explained on the same principle, ‘new moon 
and sabbath, the calling a convocation—I cannot away with them’ 
would be what analogy would lead us to expect; but the prophet 
heightens the effect of his words by substituting for chem, a fresh 
object of his indignation 7izy1 IX. Jer. 13, 27 is rhythmically 
similar: ‘thine adulteries, thy neighings, the lewdness of thy whore- 
dom—upon the hills in the field have I seen thy abominations! the 
last word P2pwv pointing back to, and resuming, AS) JPIN2. 
Comp. 6, 2. Deut. 32, 14°. 

Isa. 49, 19, the original subject ‘121 Joniaqn, as the sentence 
advances, is left in suspense, and ‘replaced by thou, the subject 
of »12n’ (Hitz.). | 

198. If this use of the casus pendens be borne in 
mind, it will enable us to understand in what sense the 
assertion is true that the copuda is expressed by the pron. 
of the 3rd person. Of course the mere juxtaposition of 
subj. and pred.—the latter as a rule standing first—is 
sufficient in Hebrew for predication, e. g. Gen. 3, 6 ip °3 
YYT, 4,13 Na Ay bina: of what nature, then, are the 
instances in which the pronoun is employed as well? 
Two cases must be distinguished: those, viz., in which 
the pronoun is z#/erposed between the subj. and pred., and 
those in which it follows the predicate. Let us take the 
latter case first. Such a sentence as ‘these men are at 
peace with us’ could be expressed by D'V2N71 13NN proby 
nbn: but the form Gen. 34, 21 07 Dew PNT DVINT 
WAN, lit, ‘these men—they are at peace with us,’ is at 
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once less cumbrous and less abrupt: the subj. moreover 
has greater prominence, and at the same time the pred., 
still preceding on as before it preceded DWINF, is not 
entirely deprived of emphasis. The pronoun, however, 
does not express the copula: InN On nnby implies the 
copula, and is a complete sentence in itself, and the pred. 
nndy is only referred to nbxn own by these words 
being prefixed as a casus pendens. The advantage of 
such a form when the subj. consists of a long relative 
clause will be evident. Gen. 30, 33. 31, 16 all the wealth 
which etc. sad; si 1) tf ts ours and our children’s (how 
stiff the sentence would be if it read wy 55 ysady wd >> 
). 43. 41, 25 the dream of Phar‘oh, Ni “MN Zz zs one. 
45, 20. 47,6. 48,5 (pn %). Josh. 5,15. 6, 19. Isa. 1, 13. 
41, 22 (Gen. 23, 15. Num.16, 11). 49, 21 but these—TE’S 
Di where were they? with a partcp. Ps. 50, 6 for God— 
he is about to judge. Mic. 7, 3. Jer. 6, 28. 

Obs. Zeph. 2,12 and ye, Cushites—slain of the sword are they! 
with a change of person, after the opening vocative, as in 093 Mic. 
I, 2=1 Ki. 22, 28, and regularly in such cases as Isa. 22,16. 47, 8. 


54,1 shout, O barren one 175 85, woman that hath not borne! 
Ps. 76, 8 ANS NVI TNX ¢hou—thou art to be feared (cf. Gen. 


37, 30°), recalls the Syriac usage: Matth. 26, 73 Soule hu” o/ : 
ho”. John 4,12. Comp. Judg. 5, 3 °528 J—to Yahweh J will sing. 


199. The case is different, when the pronoun stands 
before the predicate, which is then mostly (not always, 
Prov. 10, 18. 28, 26) definite. Now there is a difference 
between the definite and indefinite predicate: being 
defined, the pred. does not merely refer the subj. to a 
class, it cercumscribes the class in such a way as to make 
the subj. identical with it: thus, to say rd mvedpa éore 75 
(#orowoty implies that nothing besides can claim that 
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epithet, and a reflex emphasis is accordingly thrown back 
upon 7d mvedua. It follows further that, subj. and pred. 

being co-extensive, the proposition is a convertible one, 
and it is immaterial which of the two terms is considered 
to be the subject, though as a rule the one which from 
its position is the first to be apprehended defintiely by the 
mind, will be most naturally so regarded. Now though 
the mere need of separating subj. and pred. in these cases 
(Ewald, § 297») does not seem a sufficient explanation of 
the insertion of the pronoun (for, as the otherwise similar 
instances § 296%, and above § 135. 7 shew, it could be 
dispensed with), it will not be difficult after what has been 
said to conjecture the motives which must have dictated 
its use: in virtue of its power of resuming and reinforc- 
ing the subject (§ 123 Ods."), the pronoun at once makes 
it plain which of the two terms is the subject, and at the 
same time gives effect to the emphasis which, it has been 
just shewn, in these cases belongs to it. Observation 
corroborates the justice of this explanation. If the 
instances be examined, it will be found that, while they 
are much less common than those explained in § 198, 
the pronoun as a rule is evidently meant to be emphatic : 
in a large proportion of cases, consisting of the phrases 
mdm sin mm (Deut. 4, 35-39- 7,9. 1 Ki. 18, 39 etc.), 
pod ondsn sin ma, or D338? Jo NIT Mn (Deut. 3, 22%. 





1 Add (from one book) Prov. 6, 32. 11, 28. 13,13. 21, 29. 22,9- 
24,12. 28, 26; more rarely, where the pred. is a partcp. (undefined), 
Deut. 31, 3. 1Sam.1,13. Josh. 22, 22 (V1 parallel to y1: cf. also 
23,3 and 5). 

2 Where the stress is on who is D9 0Md37: 4,24 on the contrary 
the stress is on what Yahweh is, vig. 79218 UR. 
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31, 6.8 al.), this is unmistakeable’. Thus ovndsn Nin mn 
is ‘Yahweh, He (and none else) is the God:’ Deut. 
10, 9 yom) on Yahweh, He is his inheritance. 
But the pronoun is not the copula: yndn3 Nim (as v. 21 
ynbnn xin shews) is a complete sentence; and the pro- 
noun here merely resumes the subj. wz¢h emphasis, just 
as when in a different position, § 198, it resumes it wethoud 
emphasis. In both cases alike, then, the copula is not 
expressed by the pronoun, but is w#ders/ood ; in translating, 
however, it is generally convenient to drop the pronoun, 
and hence ¢he subsiantive verb seems to be its only repre- 
sentative. Further instances :—Gen. 2, 14. 19 (N17 resum- 
ing the rel. clause whatever...; cf. with a verb 15, 4. 
44,17). 9,18 on) and Ham, Ae was the father etc. 15, 2 
42,6 mown xin }01) and Joseph, Ae was the ruler over 
the land, 4e was the counsellor. Deut. 12, 23 xin DI 
warn. Isa. 9,14. 33,6. Ezek. 27, 13.17. 21 f. (cf. 23, 453 
36, 7). Hos. 11, 5% Cf. Num. 16, 3 DP pba | myn bp, 
200. Does nin do duty for the copula wher inserted 
between TAN or ‘IN and the predic., as Ps. 44, 5 Ni7 TAS 
"271? Here we must either (with Roorda, § 563, and 
Delitzsch on Isa. 37, 16) suppose that N17 strengthens the 
preceding pronoun, as though equivalent to airés—< shou, 





1 Cf, the ‘pronoun of separation’ in Arabic (Wright, ii, § 124). 

2 So 6 Ocds éori 6 evepyOv=5YIbT NIT ONDA. The inserted 
pronoun doubtless in time lost its distinctive force, and ultimately 
became little more than the copula; but Neh. 2, 20, 1 Chr.11, 20 
(Ryssel, p. 63) do not differ from Gen. 24, 7. 2Sam.14,19>: Esth. 
2,14 817 is required on account of the partcp.; and x17 mnN Neh. 
9, 7 is by no means peculiar to the latest books. With the use of 
the pronoun to signify the presence of the subject, Lev. 13, 4 Apotee 
on the same page), comp. 1 Sam, 20, 33- Isa. 36, 21. 
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he (and none else), art my king,’ or (with Ewald, § 297 
end*) regard it as anticipating the predicate— shou art he— 
my king. The rarity with which Nin is appended to a 
noun—Isa. 7,14 Nin. Num. 18, 23 N10 nbn. Esth. 9, 1 
stand perhaps alone in O.T.—the difficulty of separating 
7S7D7 NW IN Isa. 52, 6 from NT IN 41, 4. 43, 10. 13? 
etc. and xin ANN Ps. 102, 28 (where Nin is, of course, 
predicate), and the analogous... Nin ‘9 (if not... on nON 
as well), where the pronoun cannot be accounted for 
except on the assumption that it is anticipatory, favour 
the latter supposition. ‘The other instances are 2 Sam. 


Ss 


7, 28 onden Ni nns. Isa. 37, 16. 43, 25 NW) 1DIN 1S 
TYWD nn. BI, 0.10.12, Jer. £4, 22. Neh. 9, 6. 2 Chr. 20, 


6. So Dan. 2, 38. 5,13 (Chald.). 
Obs. 1. 1 Chr. 21,17. Ezek. 38,17 also, 817 is clearly predicate, 
The change of person which follows in these passages (Kata avveot) 
is very unusual: Jer. 49,12 7p2N MP2 Nw WN) may, however, per- 
haps offer a parallel’—the relative being omitted (§ 201. 2); see also 
Judg.13, 11. Neh.g,7: and cf. in Syriac, Wright, Apocr. Acts of Apostles, 

pp. 179, 12. 180, 3. 198,11 al.; Acta S. Pelagiae, pp. 3, 20. Sie 
Obs. 2. Ezra 5, 11 (Chald.) ....1977 127728 is quite in accordance 
with the Syriac usage, Luke 22, 67 Jones oo 4 /” f if thou 
art the Christ. 70, and often. Matth. 5, 13 PNG.) you” om?” 
sols ye are the salt of the earth. 
201. (1) Another class of cases, however, though a 
small one, exists, in which the predicate standing first, the 


pronoun is found before the subject. Isa. 51, 19 13 maw 





1 So Gramm. Arab, § 657; and Aug. Miiller, § 499. 

2 Where I am he (sc. that I have ever been)=‘I am the same,’ 
predicating the identity of an individual with himself: but whether 
x17 can predicate the identity of different individuals, as many com- 
mentators suppose on Job 3, 19, appears to me exceedingly doubtful. 
_ % Otherwise Ewald, § 314° (du selbst): cf, the ‘enclitic’ So, 
Noldeke, § 221. tf 
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pnionp. Prov. 30, 24. 29. Cant. 6, 8 *n2) N'N Nns. 9. Lam. 
1, 18, cf. 1 Chr. 9, 26 (nn): how these are to be under- 
stood will appear from a comparison of Prov. 6, 16. 30, 
15.18, cf. 1 Sam. 6,9: the pronoun in all alike is an 
imperfect anticipation of the subject, which in the former 
is completed by the oun following, just as in the latter it 
is completed by the relative clause following: ‘four things 
are they, the little ones of the earth’ is quite parallel to 
‘three things are they, (which) are too wonderful for me,’ 
‘three things are they, (which) be not satisfied,’ ‘an acci- 
dent is it, (that) hath befallen us.’ 

Obs. The pronoun anticipates the subj. rather differently, Ezek. 
11,15. 21,16, And may not Isa, 10, 5 ‘ort DTA NIT TWN) be 
most easily construed similarly? the order, and (in the Hebrew) the 
rhythm, of ‘and a staff is it in their hand, mine indignation’ closely 
resembles that of ‘to us is it given, the land, for a possession.’ 


(2) The pronoun is used very similarly after > :—Gen. 
247, 33 T¥ INT NIT NYDN "19 who then is Ae—the one that 
hunted venison? Ps. 24,10; elsewhere with the finite 
verb, the relative being omitted, Isa. 50, 9 (cf. 60, 8. 
1 Sam. 26,14 MNP ANN 9). Job 4,7 who is he TAS %P3 
(that) perished innocent? 13,19 al.; and in the plural, 
Zech. 1,9. 4,5 TON nN AY whas are they—these ? = what 
are these? (Ewald, § 3257.) 

(3) It is found, thirdly, in the formulae ....on nds and 
(in the sing.)... 7 m1. The first of these, if Noldius is 
to be trusted, occurs only Gen. 25,16. Lev. 23, 2 O7 nbs 
® sTyID. Num. 3, 20. am. 2¥. 33. 1 Sam. 4, 8. Chr. 7, 
31. 8,6. 12,15, the construction without on being far 
more common (Gen. 36, 5.12 etc.). In 1 Sam. 4, nox has 
a disjunctive accent, and the pronoun following seems 
clearly intended to give it emphasis—‘these—/hey ( = eben 
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diese) are the gods which smote’ etc. (cf. 2 Chr. 28, 23 
and Wright, ii: § 130); but the other passages are dif- 
ferent, and nbs is apparently devoid of any particular 
stress, so that it is most natural to regard OF, as NIT 
above, to be merely anticipatory. If this explanation be 
rejected, it can only be supposed that, though originally 
pn had an independent emphasis, this was in course of 
time lost, and the combination used without regard to it. 

Of...sin nt, I doubt if further examples can be found 
than 1 Chr. 22,1. Qoh.1,17; but it is frequent in post- 
Biblical Hebrew (where the two words even coalesce into 
one Wt), Qoh. 2, 23 vial ban mt DA. 5,18, where the 
order is different, belong rather to § 198; and in 4, 8b. 
6, 2> xin and nt form part of distinct clauses. 

Obs. In Chaldee, comp. (1) Dan. 2,9 (... 8°77 817) ; (2) Dan. 3, 


15, Ezras,4; (3) Dan. 2,28(...817 mee Zea (Goaotttat Sia) 
and see Ps. 119, 84 Pesh.... ww fans, and Néldeke, Syr, Gr. § 311. 


2. Some Uses of the Infinitive with Lamed. 


202. The use of the infinitive with w and }'€ does 
not differ substantially from the corresponding Greek 
construction with Zorw and ovk éerw respectively: the one 
affirms, the other denies, the action indicated by the verb, 
not as a particular past or future occurrence, but (in virtue 
of the signification of the inf. and 5) as an intention capable 
of execution 27 fhe abstract: i.e. its possibility generally. 

(rt) 2Sam. 14, 19 pone WN DN if cf zs possible to go to 
the right hand or to the left of all that the king has said! 
9 Ki. 4,13 1D7T> WAN can (Z) speak for thee to the king? 
2 Chr. 25,9; but the usage only becomes frequent later : 
Esth. 4, 2 iad yx. 8, 8. Ezra 9,15. I Chr. 23, 26 on 
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new Ps pndS for the Levites also 2 was not (i. e. they 
had not) to bear. 2 Chr. 5,11 2f was not possible to keep 
the courses. 20, 61 none cam stand in conflict with thee 
(ny as Ps. 94,16). 22, 9. 35, 15 (had no need), cf. v. 3. 
Qoh. 3,14. Once without 5, Ps. 40, 6 there is no com- 
paring unto thee, ovk ort mapaBdd\rcw coi: cf. Ezek. 18, 3. 

(2) Where xd is found instead of yx, it denies more 
absolutely, and categorically, }\* implying that though the 
attempt to-do the act would be folly, still it might be 
made, but xd implying that the conditions are such that 
it would be (or actually was) out of the question alto- 
gether :—Judg.1, 19... wring N? ‘D (where }‘8 would 
not have been strong enough). Amos 6, 10 “here zs no 
mentioning the name etc. (for dread of the consequences). 
1 Chr 5. mnie NP} and he could not be reckoned for 
the birthright. 15, 2 NNW’ NP (must not); and in Chaldee, 
Dan. 6, 9. Ezra 6, 8. 

203. With the substantive verb, the inf. and $ ex- 
presses naturally the idea of destination :—Num. 8, 11 17) 
73y2, 24, 22 “yap Mm Qayin shall be for consuming. 
Deut. 31,17. Isa. 5,5. 6,13. 37,26; cf. 44,15. 2 Ki. 16, 
15>; and with a passive verb, Ezek. 30, 16 ppanp. 
Scarcely different is nivye M2 guid est faciendum? Isa, 
5, 4. 2Chr. 25, 9 al, 

204, This usage may lead us on to the so-called ‘ peri- 
phrastic future.’ Here the inf. with 5, expressing as 
usual a direction, tendency, or aim, forms the sole predi- 
cate: the subject, as a rule, stands first so as to engage 





* But 14, 10 is different: there is none with thee (=beside or like 
thee: cf. Ps. 73, 25) to help (and decide: cf. Lev. 26, 12. 33) between 
the mighty and (him that hath) no strength (constr, of m> JN? as 
Isa. 40, 29), Comp. Ruth 4, 4. 
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the mind, the purpose which is postulated for it follows; and 
thus the idea arises of an inevitable sequence, or obligation, 
though not one of a formal and pronounced character, 
which is expressed in Hebrew by other means*. Hos. 9, 
13.92 sn5 sosind ODN and Ephraim 2s for bringing 
forth his sons to the slayer,—or as this is the entire 
scope and object in regard to which Ephraim is here 
considered—zs fo or must bring forth. Isa. 10, 32 yet 
to-day (such is his haste) Dy? 323 in Nob zs he for 
tarrying, or must he tarry. 38, 20 sypwrnd » 2s ready to 
save me, A.V. Jer. 51, 49% Hab. 1,17°. Ps. 32,9. 49,15 
and their form Dine nipap is for the wasting away of 
She’ol* = must She’ol waste away. 62, 10. Prov. 18, 24. 
19, 8a man of understanding 21) xynd wll be finding 
prosperity. 20, 25 w¢ll have ¢o enquire. Job 30, 6. 1 Chr. 
22,5 ni325 must be built so as to etc. Ezra 10, 12 (accents). 
Qoh. 3, 15. 

More rarely of past time :—2Sam. 4, 10 b ‘Ane TN 
cui dandum erat mihi. 2 Ki. 13, 19 nisab percutiendum erat 
quinquies aut sexies; and after an zmplied injunction 1 Chr. 





1 By the addition of >y (on the analogy of 7972 DTN *9Y, Ps. 
56,13); as 2Sam.18,11 7? nn? oY) and it would have been in- 
cumbent upon me to give thee. Neh, 13,13; or of 9, Mic. 3,1. 2 Chr. 
13,5. 20,17. 26,18: 1Sam. 23, 20 19307 329) and it shall be our 
place (or for us) to deliver him etc. 

2 «Vea, Babylon must fall’ (Ew., Hitz., Graf): but Rashi para- 
phrases )wow? »>m ma 5yp29 MNT; and similarly Kimchi, A. V. 

8 Where Del. remarks that (e.g.) nw») may have the significa- 
tion of either est facturus, est faciendum, est faciendo,—the tense of the 
subst. verb (which is implied in the construction itself) being deter- 
mined naturally by the connexion. 

4 Construction as Ex.17, 1. 2 Sam. 16, 2 oyI7 9128) for the 
eating of the young men. 19, 20°, 
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9, 25. 2 Chr. 8, 13 (cf. Gen. 42, 25); and, more freely, 11, 
22 \3%nd 9% for (it was his purpose) to make him king. 
12,12 mymymd xby and was no longer for oe 
utterly*, 26,5 wand ony and he se/ himself etc. 36,197. 
Also Gen. 15,12. Josh. 2, 5 the gate deing about to be shut. 

In a question :—Gen. 30, 15 nn} and art thou for 
taking? Esth. 7, 8. 2 Chr. 19, 2 syd yendn wilt thou help 
the wicked ? cf. Ex. 2,14 with Mw. 


Obs. 1. Isa. 44,14 n595, if the reading be correct, must be also 
added, ‘a man prepares to—or must—hew him cedars ;’ for it can 
scarcely be supposed that this is an isolated example of a real impf. 
in 9, such as is met with in Daniel and Ezra (xy79, 1179, 721779), in 
the Targ. of Ps.-Jon. Ex. 22, 24 (1775), in the Talmud (e.g. 13°97 
ut dent, V3) eant, YYNWHT, WIP 97, 10%, INT ut afferant, etc.), 
in Mandaic (Noldeke, Mand. Gramm. §§ 166, 196), and also, as it 
would seem, in Assyrian. On this, in addition to the references 
given by Dr, Pusey, Daniel, pp. 49, 623 (ed. 3), see Dietrich, Abhand- 
lungen (1846), pp. 182,186, and Lowe, Fragment of Talmud Babli 
(Cambridge, 1879), p. 1 ff, who shews, by instances, that it has no 
distinctively jussive force, but that, as Néldeke says, both in 
Mandaic and in the Talmud, it interchanges freely with the form 
in ), without any difference in signification. Indeed, the impf. in 5 
seems to be but a phonetic variation of that in 3, and should doubt- 
less be altogether disconnected from the Rabbinical infin. with 5 (see 
Obs. 2), although, as the two are apt to approximate closely both in 
usage and form—comp. e.g. Dukes, Blumenlese, No. 44 (p. 96), 465 
(fut), 599, 601, 662 (infin.,—they have been supposed by some to 
have a common origin®, 





* Comp. the use of 9 x), 28, 21. 1 Chr. 21, 17. 

* Perhaps also Ezra 3,12°, unless nmmwa myrina be here the prin- 
cipal predicate: cf. the use of 3, 1Chr.15,19. 21. 16,6. 25, 6. 2 Chr. 
13, 10 end. 16,10. 35,14. 

* In some of the passages in which this form is cited as a future, 
it seems, from the construction, to be really an injin,: thus Ex. Io, 
28 Jer, >> pow vimd xd1 ninnd Na¥ NIT; Fiirst, Perlenschniire, 
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Obs. 2. This usage is employed freely in later Hebrew; e. g. Aboth 
4, 22 Jost (31 Taylor) yo OMAM nym DenomM n> DT 
the born are fo die, and the dead are to revive, and the living are to 
be judged; and in such formulae as 1105) 1309n the Scripture means 
to say, Kerithoth 9, 6 and often; 11°25 NIN numquid dicendum ? 
wim timendum est, >in docendum erat, nx 79 N09? dicas nobis tu, 
79 11099 dicam tibi, ns) 00> m5 705 why was he (obliged) to 
say NILMD? RDN Day) et agendum erat inverso modo (Dietrich, 
lc, p.184f.). Cf. the common 1917 1) 77 he ought to have said. 


205. Another usage of the inf. and 5 is to be con- 
nected with that gerundial use of this idiom, which is 
well known (Ewald, 2804: 1Sam.12,17. §4, 33 lo, the 
people are sinning Sax? so as to eat = tn eating with the 
blood. 20, 20 so as fo aim, or aiming, at a mark. 36. 
1 Chr. 22, 5 Syqand) ; its use, viz. after a particle of com- 
parison, where the sense so as /o merges into that of zz 
respect of. Gem. 3, 22 ye shall be as one of us nyt 50 as 
to know etc., which does not differ from 7 respect of know- 
img good and evil. 41, 19 yi, Prov. 26, 2 15 “NBD 
myo riW99 (cf. 25, 3). 2 Sam. 14, 25 now as Absalom there 
was no man fair in Israel 18 bpnp— either, for prawsing 
(=to be praised) exceedingly, LXX aiverds ofddpa, or i 
respect of praising. Ezek. 38, 9.16. 1 Chr. 12, 8 by pxaya 
772) Onn, A comparison of these passages makes it 
probable that Isa. 21, is to be interpreted similarly: ‘as 





p- 44, 39 (=Esth. 1, 2 Targ. IT) after x31 (p. 43, 26 is 1709). p. 62, 
ARNDPD NIN NUT... POI NDT RM. Instances of the inf. Qal 
without » are met with occasionally in Chaldee: Ezra 5,13 8219. 
Gen. 9, 14 Onk.ni2ara. 49, 6 10? (absol.). Lev. 13, 7 Ps.-Jon. °21977. 
Ps, 105,14 p19, 109, 23 snpoza. Cant.1, 8 05; in the 
Talm. 533 9p222 intrant ad edendum, x° etc., and 17) itself, 
Dukes, No. 662 175 NIM WA RNR DWN wWran. 

1 Cf, Ex. 24,10 as heaven itself riod for brightness. 
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whirlwinds in the South-country pion Sor, or in respect of, 
speeding up :’ the muance of § 204 does not seem natur- 
ally to find place here. 

206. This inf. also appears in continuation of a finite 
verb, the particular sense to be assigned to it being deter- 
mined by the mood of that verb, but implying generally 
the presence of some aim or purpose :—Ex. 32, 29 NN?) 
(after the imper. wn), Lev. 40; to. 177 1 Sam. G, F2 
privdy (after a fut.). 2 Chr. 7,17. 30,9 and will be for 
returning; Amos 8, 4 ye panters after the needy vay 
and (that are) for making (or would make) to fail the poor 
of the land. Isa. 44, 28. 56, 6%. Ps. 104, 21 (all after the 
ptcp.); Jer.17, 10. 19,12 (continuing MWYN). 44,14. 193 
Ezek.13, 22 prndy (continuing man). Job 34, 8 (Ew., Del.); 
Ps. 109, 16, Qoh. 9, 1 125) (after ‘nn31). Whether 1 Chr. 
10,13. Neh. 8, 13 belong here is doubtful®. 

Obs, Only once thus, of past time, in an earlier author, 1 Sam. 14, 
21” now the Hebrews had been to the Philistines as aforetime (cf. 
2,27. 19,7. 2Sam.19, 29), in that they went up with them to the 
camp, nn) mT Dar and they also were for being with Israel. But 
the v. seems clearly meant to describe, not a purpose or prepara- 
tion, but a fact; and though a sense of the former is evanescent in 
some of the passages where the inf. and 5 is used by the Chronicler 
(§ 204), this must not be assumed as a matter of course in an early 
writer, In point of fact LXX. Pesh. Vulg. for mam 021 11D read 
m7 02 1220 (Targ. adds }1n); and this on the whole, though it 
involves the insertion of \wx after Omayn (ot dytes LXX), seems 
preferable: ‘and the Hebrews, who were etc. ..,, ¢hey also turned 
(2Sam. 3, 12) to be with Israel:’ cf. v. 22. 


Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 49) suggests that the infin, serves here zur 
beschreibung der iiberraschenden that. 





* At least the accents and parallelism suggest that tamNd) is the 
continuation of 0°12 rather than of inqw), 
* With §§ 202-206, comp. Ewald, 237°, 295°, 351% 
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207. Sometimes the 5 introduces the inf. merely as 
the object of a verb :—Isa. 5, 2 (after 1p"). Qoh. 4, 17. 
Esth. 4, 13 think not # evasuram esse. 2 Sam. 18, 29. 
t Chr. 29,17. Num. 20, 21 (72%: more commonly with >; 
22, 13). Judg. 11, 20 (cf. Job 15, 22). 


3. Order of Words. 


208. The following illustrations of variations in the 
order of words (noted briefly by Ewald, § 309") may be 
useful :—(1) Odject, verb, subject. This, the effect of which 
is to throw emphasis on the object, is fairly frequent ; 
and examples from two or three books will be sufficient : 
1 Sam. 2,19 wx b-nwyn pop dyyr. 7,14. 15,7 NeW NN 
”. 17, 36.25, 43. 28, 18>. 19%. 1 Ki. 14,11. Isa. 6, 5». 
9, 7. 26,9». 40,19. 64,1. Ps. 11, 5%. 139,16 IN7 Tal 
pry. Job 5, 2. 14,19. 15, 30. 

(2) Object, subject, verb. This is exceedingly rare, ex- 
cept with the participle, when it is the usual order:— 
2 Ki. 5,13. Isa. 5,17. 28,17>. Jer. 34,55. 49,11. Ps. 51, 
5. Qoh. 12,14: but with ptcp., Gen. 37, 16 328 ‘NN NN 
wpap. 41, 9. Judg. 9, 36. 14,4. 2 Ki. 6, 22. hergts §2: 
7,19 DDD OF NNT. 45, 4. 51, 6 al. 

(3) Subject, object, verb. Here the subject is followed 
immediately by the object, with which it has no déreci 
connexion; a break, often reflected in the accentuation, 
is thus produced, which by inviting a pause almost gives 
to the subject the prominence of a casus pendens: at the 
same time, in prose, a poetical colouring is conferred 
upon the phrase by the verb being transferred to the 
end :—Gen. 17, 9 72¥N ‘NI ANN), 23, 6b (nbs ND wIN 
ynap would have been a little dull). Judg.17, 6. Lev. 7, 

A i” 
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18¢, 21, ro (allows stress to rest on IWN7 and }"33). 13. 
26,8. 1 Sam. 20, 20 58). Isa. 3,17. 11, 8%. 13,18. 17, 5. 
26,19. 30,24. 32,8 but the liberal man—he counselleth 
liberal things. Ezek. 18, 19. 27. 23, 25> ADA. 34,19. 36, 
4. Hos. 12,271. Ps. 6,.46. 46,24. 21, BX 36, 7 Tam 
Jer. 32, 4». 2 Chr. 31, 6, which perhaps justifies the Mas. 
text of 2 Sam. 17, 27-29. 

Obs. A tendency may often be observed in the Chaldee portions 
of Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end. With the place of 
the injin, in Isa. 42, 24. 49, 6 awd dR B29 comp. Deut. 28, 56 
IB 77D FD ANDI NR) WwR. Judg. 9, 24 210) OMI. Neh. ro, 37. 
Esth. 3,13=8, 11. 2 Chr. 31, 7.10; and in Chaldee Ezra 4, 22 (1) 
object to 7295). 5, 9.13. Dan. 2,16. 18. 3, 16 (D1nb not connected 
with 725 5y, but the obj. to yin): the order in Pesh. is similar). 
4,15 *IN1D11T) NW 7959 wd. 5, 8.15%; 6,5 seems rather to re- 


semble Lev. 19,9. 2Sam.11,19. The so-called ‘periphrastic future” 
has also commonly the same position (§ 204). 


(4) Verb, object, subject. This order emphasizes, as 
Ewald says, the subject at the end:—Gen. 21, 7 apn 
mw O32. Num. 5, 23. 19, 7.18. Judg. 12, 11.13. 1 Sam. 
15, 33. 1 Ki. 8, 63%. 19,10. Isa. 19,13. Jer. 31, 2. 36, 9. 
24. 48, 4. Jon. 3,8. Ezek. 23,47. Ps. 34,22; otherwise 
rare, except when the object is the light pronominal jn, 
DNR, etc,; Ex.12, 6. Jer. 3, 11 (mw). 49, 16. 


anil 
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*,: The references are to the sections, except where otherwise marked. 


Abstract word as predicate, 188. 2, 
189g. 2, 192. 2. 

Accusative, 135. 62., 161 2, 193, 
194. 

Aorist and perfect senses of perfect, 
8 Obs. 

Apposition, 186 ff. 

Arabic usages, 64 7., 70 7., 122 Obs., 
135. 7 Obs., 151 Obs., 172 %.,175, 
176 ff., 185, 188, 192-194, 197, 
199 7." 

Article with predicate, 135. 7, 199. 


Case-endings, survival of, 182. 

Casus pendens, 123, 197- 

Chaldee, 201. 3 Obs., 204 Obs. 1, 
208. 3. 

Chronicles, idioms of, 78 7, 127, 
128, 164 Obs., 202, 204. 

Circumstantial clause, 156 ff. 

Cohortative, 44, 45, 47) 49) 55, 58 
Obs. 1, 182 end. 

— does it=must? 51-53. 

— of past time, 54. 

— with 1, 60 ff. 

Cohortative form after +1, 69, 72- 

— form in third pers., 45. 

— form in verbs 1", 47- 

Continuous action expressed by 
participle, 31, 135. 1, 2. 

‘Conversive,’ meaning of term, 67 
Obs. I. 

Co-ordination in place of sub-ordi- 
nation, pp. 157, 225, 215%, 291. 

Copula, is it expressed by pronoun 
of 3rd pers. ? 198 ff. 

Counter-tone, 89 7. 





‘Descriptive’ clause, 156. 


‘Energetic’ mood, 183, 185. 
Esther, 39 B, 133; 135. 2 Obs., 5- 


Final sentences, 41, 62-64. 

Frequentative force of impf., 30, 33» 
136 6 Obs. 

— of pf. with waw conv., 113. 4, 120. 


Habitual actions expressed by impf., 
30, 32) 33- 

Hebrew words and forms :— 
IN, 115, 138 Obs. 
o51N, BB, 105, FLO. 
iN, 27 B, IIB, Pp. Xvi. 
— in apodosis, 141, 142. 
77x and perfect, 17. 
731 8 and imperfect, 39 7. 
PR, TDN, 115, 116. 
‘x in circumstantial clauses, 159 

(q7)), 164. 

— with inf., 202. I. 
bx, 50, 57 end, 62 2., 115. 
~coleknl tape ckelin Bb 
JON, 139. 
px with impf., 115 f., 136, 142 f. 
— with perf., 17, 138f, 144. 
— with partc., 135. 4, 137- 
x5 on and perf., 144. 
.. RT DR, 200. 
swe with impf.=inf., 39 B. 
— =who so, etc., 115. 
-.. N17 MR, 200. 
bn, 115 (p- 159). 
r59, 162 7., 164. 
71Y3, 41. 


X 2s 
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Hebrew words and forms (cont.)— Hebrew words and forms (cont.)— 


i, Ig. 2, p. 158 bis, 116, 135. 4. 

1...(07) 817, 169. 

y1, 115. 

TM, 7271, 135. 3, 6, 160 Obs. 

=, 53, 182 and Obs. 

~ for m= in cohortative, 45 7. 

) for } in 1 impf. Piel, 66 x. 

) with voluntative, 59, 60. 

1 for -1, 844, 173. 

1 introducing question, 119 ¥. 

} in pred. or apod. with impf., 125, 
136 B. 

\ in pred. or apod. with no verb, 

) . 135. 08s,,.1366, 738.4, 

(FANN), DAI, NII, 71, TY, 124, 

136 a Obs.) 

\in circumstantial clauses, 157- 

i 160, 161 Obs. 

} linking together two clauses un- 
der a negative, 64 7., pp. 156, 
159. 

) demonstrative force of, 108 z., 
TLO, Laan pe a7 

+) in answer to 1 or > with infin., 
VON3, YS Way EN OTN 
(vw) 2D, 127 B, +. 

Su dunn ween 

». MY» 78, 165 Obs. 

2.1, 61, 121 Obs. -3. 

wy, ND, 149. 

x5) and impf. of past, 42 B, 85 n. 

Ir, 1517, 183 2., p. xiv, 

. +. RUT TT, 201. 3. 

D1, DIMI, 27 8B, 115. 

Nn? parenthetic, 33 a Obs, 

yin yy, 50 Obs. 

Dy and infin., 27 +. 

ww and infin., 202. 1. 

Jw and pf., 18, 

— and impf., 33 6, 115. 

= that, 39 5, 115. 


13 =when, 17, 115 f., 127 B. 
> after an oath, 1397. 

TR 9D, 141. 

DN °D, 14a, 17, 115, 139 7. 
Tiny %D, 141, 142. 

myn), 18, 115 (p. 160). 

Nh, 125, 116. 

xd in circ. clauses, 162, 164. 
x5 with jussive, 50 and Ods. 
xb with participle, 162 2. 
85 with infinitive and 9, 202. 2. 
*n525, 41 with Obs. 

175, 204 Obs, 

15, xdvd, 115, 139f., 142, 144f 
11915, 204 Obs. 

m5, 397, 115 f. 

yd, 41 Obs., 55, 115, 116. 
]’Nv and impf, 39 y. 

71, 33.4. 

niwy)> my, 203. 

vis Os, Dw SV 

‘9 with perf., 19. 2. 

* with imperf., 37 a. 

cou WIT SOM ae 

ym 0, 64 Obs., 115. 

y2 and infin., 41. 

°nn, 115, 116. 

m2, 48-50, 119 6. 

ay of past, 27 B. 

sy of future, 17, 115, 116. 
ON TY, 17. 

‘nv or 738 IY with perf., 19. I. 
=0 IY, II5. 

Nintcs TIS kOOE ’ 
} BYYD Ty, 123 B. 

apy, 115. 

ny, 27 ¥- 

yD, 41 Obs., 115, 116. 

=, 115. 

YD) MIMN, 123 7, 127. 

N=, N=, p. 2612. 


m=, 182 Obs. 


Hypotheticals, implicit :— 


double perfect with waw con 
147-149, cf. p. 157. 
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Hypotheticals, implicit (cont.)— 
imperative, 150, 152. 
double jussive, 152. 
perfect followed by -1, 153. 
perfect followed by impf. alone, 
154. 


Imperative in poetry, 57. 
— and 1=jussive, 65. 
— continued by perfect and waw 
conv., 112 1. 
— defiant or ironical, 50 ”., 152. 
Imperfect, inceptive force of, 21, 
27,188; cf. p. Xv. 
Imperfect (alone) :— 
of past, 27, 83-85. 
of present, 28. 
implies reiteration, 21, 30, 32-33) 
136 6 Obs. 
in similes, 34. 
qualifies another verb, 34 end, 162. 
represents different English auxi- 
liaries, 37-40. 
after final conjunctions, 41, 115. 
unapocopated form with jussive 
force, 44, 47- 
aovvdérws (after pf.), 27-7 end, 154. 
dovvdérws in circumstant. clauses, 
162, 163. 
Imperfect and waw conv. CYi— 
form assumed by, 69-72. 
=and so, 74 a. 
=and yet, 74 B. 
anticipatory use of, 75. 
epexegetical, 76. 
does it denote a plupf.? 76 Obs. 
relating to present time, 79. 
expressing a general truth, 80. 
how applied to the future, 79 end, 
81, 82. 
introducing pred. or apod., 127. 
in protasis, 138 il, 139, 140. 
Imperfect with simple waw, 84, 134. 
Infinitive passing into finite verb, 
113 end; 117, 118. 
— exceptional use of, p. 205 ”. 
— position at end, 208. 3 Obs, 
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Infinitive and 5, with px, W, 8%, 202. 

— after subst. verb, 203. 

— to express must, 204. 

— gerundial use of, 205. 

Infinitive and 5) in continuation of. 
finite verb, 206. 

— as the object of a verb, 207. 

Interchange of letters, 178. 


Jussive form after +1, 70, 71. 
— how used of past time, 83, 84,173. 
Jussive mood :— 
form, 46 (p. 60), 172 Obs. 
in first person, 46 2. 
use, 50, 56-58. 
with } of past time, 63, 64 Obs. 
with } after a negative, or interro- 
gative, 64. 
after 1 or 7, 62, p. xv. 
in conditional propositions, 150—- 
152. 


Metheg, 89 z., p. 162 x. 

Modal forms, 44, 47, 183. 

‘Modal’ perfect, 19. 

‘ Must, constructions translateable 
by, 394, 62 7., 174, 204. 


Nehemiah, 39 B, 78 7., 133, 135. 5- 
Nominative absolute, 197 ff. 


Order of words exemplified, 135. 4, 
160 Obs., 208. 


Participle, 31, 35 2, 121 Obs. 1, 126, 
135, 166-169. 

— passing into the finite verb, 117, 
162. 

— in apodosis, 135. 3 Obs. 2, 136 9, 
137 5, 143- 

— position of, 135. 4, 208. 2. 

— accompanied bysubst. verb,135. 5. 

— subject not expressed, 135. 6. 

— in protasis, 137, 145. 

— in circst. clauses, 160, 161. 2, 165. 

Pause, influence on tone of, 101-104. 
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Perfect (alone), 7 ff. 

— states general truths, 12. 

— states a resolve, 13. 

— how used of fut. time, 14, 185. 

— corresponds to English plupf., 16. 

— corresponds to paullo-post fut.,17. 

— in apodosis, 18,136 y, 138 y, 139. 

— modal, 19. 

— precative, 20. 

— after »>=/that, 39 5 Obs. 

— in protasis, 138, 139, 144. 

— hypothetical, 153, 154. 

— dovvdérws in circ. clauses, 162,163. 

Perfect with waw conv., 108, 109 Obs., 
EG 

— alteration of tone in, 106-108. 
(Exceptions, 104, IIo.) 

— how it differs from +1, 105, 117 f., 

_ P- 157. 

— in continuation of imperat., 112. 

— in continuation of the impf., 113. 

— in continuation of the inf. abs., 
113 end. 

— follows the impf. after various 
particles, 115. 

— participle or inf. constr. resolved 
into, 117, 118. 

— used alone in various senses of 
the impf., 119. 

— used alone as a frequentative, 120. 

—in the protasis, pp. 156, 159, 
§§ 136, 138i. 

— introducing the pred, or apod., 
123, 136.4, 137 a, 1384. 

Perfect with simple waw, 130-132. 

— rare in early Hebrew, 133. 

‘Periphrastic future,’ 204. 

Person, change of,198 Obs., 200 Obs. 1. 

Pluperfect, 16, 76 Obs. 

Predicate, primary :— 

introduced by 1 or +1, 123-125, 
127-129. ; 
peculiarities in the form of, 188 f,, 

192, 198-201, 

— secondary, 156, 164. 

— tertiary, 195. 
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Present, ambiguity of the English 
tense, 32, 135. 2 Obs. 
— may represent Hebrew perfect, 
8, 10, 11, 35, 136 yx. 
— may represent Hebrew imperfect, 
28, 33) 35- ? 
— may represent Hebrew imperfect 
with -1, 79, 80. 
— may represent Hebrew participle, 
135. 2. 
Pronoun (personal) :— 
anticipatory, 200, 201. 
emphatic, 135.6 2.1, 160 Obs., 200. 
emphatic in oblique cases, 123 Obs., 
Pp. 204 n. 
following participle, 135. 4. 
how used in predication, 197, 198. 
NT), OM, etc., in circumstantial 
clauses, 160. 
reinforces subject, 123 Obs., 199. 
Prophetic perfect, 14. 


Rabbinical usages, pp. 84, 198, 201, 
299, 303. 

Resumption, cases of, 118 7., 139 %., 
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Aristophanes: Comoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione 
Guil. Dindorfii, Tomi II. 1835. 8vo. cloth, rr. 


Aristoteles; ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Accedunt 
Indices Sylburgiani, Tomi XI, 1837. 8vo. cloth, 2/7. 10s. 
The volumes may be had separately (except Vol. IX.), ss. 6a. each, 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, ex recensione Immanuelis 
Bekkeri. Crown 8vo. cloth, 55. 


Demosthenes: ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Tomi IV. 
1846, 8vo. cloth, 14. 18. 


Homerus: Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfil. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 


Homerus: Odyssea, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii, 1855. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Plato: The Apology, with a revised Text and English 


Notes, and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1878, 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 6a. 


Plato: Philebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
by Edward Poste, M.A, 1860, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6a. 


Plato: Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and 
English Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1866. 8vo. cloth, 185. 


Plato: Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
by L, Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Plato: The Dialogues, translated into English, with Ana- 


lyses and Introductions, By B. Jowett,M.A. 4 new Edition in five volumes. 
1875. Medium 8vo, céoth, 32. ros. 


Plato: The Republic, translated into English, with an 
Analysis and Introduction By B. Jowett, M.A. Medium 8vo, cloth, 125. 6d. 


Thucydides: translated into English, with Introduction, 


Marginal Analysis, Notes and Indices. By the same. 2 vols, 188%. Medium 
8vo. cloth, 12, 125, 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


The Holy Bible in the Earliest English Versions, made from 


the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers: edited by the Rev. J. 
Forshall and Sir F. Madden; 4 vols. 1850. royal 4to. cloth, 32. 3s. 


Also reprinted from the above, with Introduction and Glossary 
by W. W. Sxzat, M.A. 


(1) The New Testament in English, according to the Ver- 
sion by John Wycliffe, about A.D. 1380, and Revised by John Purvey, about 
A.D, 1388. 1879, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


(2) The Book of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Heclesiastes, 


and Solomon’s Song, according to the Version by John Wycliffe, Revised by 
John Purvey. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6a. 


The Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for page, of the 
Authorized Version published in the year 161x. Demy 4to, half bound, x1. ts. 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Edidit Carolus Lloyd, 
S.T.P.R., necnon Episcopus Oxoniensis, 18mo. cloth, 35, 


The same on writing paper, small 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The same on writing paper, small 4to. cloth, 9s. 
The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by the 


Revisers of the Authorised Version ;— 


(x) Pica type. Second Edition, with Marginal References. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(2) Long Primer type. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6a. 
(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, cloth, 155. 


- Evangelia Sacra Graece. fcap. 8vo. limp, Is. 6d. 


Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum 
secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas Codicis 
Alexandrini, Edztio ditera. TomillI. 1875. 18mo, cloth, 18s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, &c. 


Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English 
Notes, by G. H. Moberly, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, tos. 6a. 


Chapters of Early English Church History. By William 
Bright, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 

Busebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Burton. Withan Introduction by William Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 85, 6a. 


Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Hussey. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D, Crown 8vo. cloth, 
7S, 6a. 
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ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 
Butler’s Analogy, with an Index. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Butler’s Sermons. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Hooker’s Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by 
John Keble, M.A. Szxth Edztion, 3 vols. 1874. Svo. cloth, 12. 11s. 6d. 


Hooker’s Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 


2 vols. 1875. 8vo. =n IIs. 


Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected 
by E, Burton, D.D. Sexth Edition, 1877. 8vo0. cloth, 10s. 6a. 


Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 
a Preface by the present Bishop of London. 1868, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6a, 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A History of England. Principally in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Leopold Von Ranke, 6,vols. 8vo. cloth, 32. 35. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Civil Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- | 
burton. 7 vols. 1849. medium 8vo. cloth, 27. 10s. | 
| 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 


Civil Wars in England. 7 vols. 1839. 18mo. cloth, 12, xs. 


Freeman’s (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of 
England: its Causes and Results, Js Six Volumes. S8vo. cloth, sl. os. 6a. 


Vol, I. and II. together, Tizrd Edition, 1877. x2. 165. 
Vol. III. Second Edition, 1874. 12. 15, 

Vol, IV. Second Edition, 1875. 12. 18s 

Vol. V. 1876, x2, 15. 

Vol. VI. Index, 1879. ros, 6a, 


Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.p. 
I259—1793.__Vols. I. and II. (1259—1400). 8vo. cloth, 2%. 2s. 
Vols, III, and IV. (x4or-1582). 8vo, cloth, 27. 105, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited, with English Notes, by 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. See also page 15. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A, 1855. 8vo. cloth, os. 6a. 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 
by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ars, 


The Student’s Handbook to the University and Col- 
leges of Oxford, Seventh Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 














Clarendon Dress Series, 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 


entitled the Clarendon 3Press Series, have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 


Those to which prices are attached are already published; the others are in 
preparation. 


I. ENGLISH. 


A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne J. Clough. Ext. fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 4d. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 
By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower 
Forms in Classical Schools. By the same Author. Third Edition, Ext, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 


Introductory Notices. In Two Volumes, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. each. 


The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


A Book for Beginners in Anglosaxon. By John Earle, 
M.A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glos- 
sary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 25, 6a. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader, in Prose and Verse, with Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The Ormulum; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 
White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. Skeat. M.A. ; 

PartI. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (A.D. 1150 to A.D, 1300). 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 95. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1293), Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6a. 


Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 


Crede’ to the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat,M.A. Third Edition. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Zéird 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 
Monkes Tale; The Clerkes Tale; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W.W. 
Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of awe; The Par- 
doneres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
By the same Editor. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Old English Drama, Marlowe's Tragical History of Doctor 


Faustus, and Greene’s Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A, W. Ward, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6a. 


Marlowe. Edward II. With Notes, &c. By O. W. 
Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 25. 


Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 


M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 


The Tempest, 1s. 6d. King Lear, rs. 62, 

As You Like It, rs. 6a, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, rs, 6d, 
Julius Czesar, 2s. Coriolanus, 2s. 6d. 

Richard the Third, 25, 62, Henry the Fifth, 2s, 


(For other Plays, see p. 7.) 
Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 
J. W. Hales,M.A, Second Edition, Extra fcap.8vo. cloth, 35. 


Bunyan. Holy War. Edited by E. Venables, M.A. In 


Preparation, (See also p. 7.) 


Addison, Selections from Papers in the Spectator, With 
Notes. By T, Arnold, M.A., University College. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6a. 


Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with 


the Regicide Directory of France, Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by E, J. Payne, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 58. See also page 7. 


Also the following in paper covers. 
Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 2d. 


Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. ad. 


Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes by E. J. 
Payne, M.A. 4d, 


Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, 
B.A. 4d, 
Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A, 
Lycidas, 3a. L’Allegro, 3d. Tl Penseroso, 4d, 
Comus, 6d. Samson Agonistes, 6¢, 
Parnell. The Hermit. 2d, 


Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel, Introduction and Canto I. 
With Notes by W. Minto, M.A. 6d. 
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A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature ; by the 
late J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature at King’s 
College, London. 


1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 
Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 
Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. See also p, 6, 

2. Spenser’s Faery Queene. BooksIandII. By G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 
Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 
M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap, 8vo. stij7covers. 
I. The Merchant of Venice. 15. II. Richard the Second. 1s. 6a, 
III. Macbeth, rs. 6d, (For other Plays, see p. 6.) 
5. Bacon. 
_ I, Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Second 


Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Il. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, M.A. 


6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In 
Two Volumes. Fourth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d, 
Sold separately, Vol, I. 4s., Vol. II. 35, 


7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 
Astraea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edztion. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6a. 

8, Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress, Grace Abounding, and 
A Relation of his Imprisonment. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and 
Notes, by E. Venables, M.A., Precentor of Lincoln, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 5S 


g. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 
B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


I. Essay on Man. Szxth Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. stiffcovers, 1s. 6d. 
IL. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, stifcovers, 2s. 


10, Johnson. Select Works. Lives of Dryden and Pope, 
and Rasselas. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (Lond.), late Scholar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


11. Burke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two Speeches on America, 
etc. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. See also p- 6 
12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 
by H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 
‘A.D. 1779-1783. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
II, The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
A.D. 1784-1799. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 
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II. LATIN, 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A., 
Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. T#ird Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 
Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a. 

Anglice Reddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, 
for Unseen Translation, By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of 


Passmen and others, Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A, Fijth Edition. Ext. 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third 
Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
Second Latin Reader. Jn Preparation. 
Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes 
and Maps, &c. By C. E, Moberly, M.A., Assistant Master In Rugby School. 
The Gallic War. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The Civil War, Extra fcap.8vo. cloth, 38. 6a. 
The Civil War. BookI, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, os, 
Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. 


With Notes, By Henry Walford, M.A. In Three Parts, Third Edition, 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6a, 


Zach Part separately, in limp cloth, ts. 6a. 


Cicero, Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C, E. Prichard, M,A., and E, R, Bernard, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools), With Notes, By 
J. R. King, M.A, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6a, 


Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A. 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6a. 


Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By H. Lee Warner, M.A. J Three Paris, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, xs. 6d. each, 


Livy, Books V—VII. By A. R. Cluer, B.A, Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes, etc. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A, 
Second Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo, cloth, ss. 6a, 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 


late C. E, Prichard, M.A., and E, R, Bernard, M.A, Second Edition. “Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 





Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum 
criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M, 8yo. cloth, x65, 


Catullus, A Commentary on Catullus, By Robinson 
Ellis, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recog- 
nitionem Robinson Ellis, AM. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6a. 
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Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 
A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 


Book I, Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. Book II. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, 
M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, 


Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 185. 


Cicero. Select Letters (Text). By the same Editor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By 


W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Livy, Book I. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Cambridge. Third Edztion. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 


Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 
Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Edition. Demy 


- 8vo, cloth, 125. 

Horace. A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the 
use of Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth; 5s. 6d. > 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 
Pinder, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 155. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Tacitus. The Annals. I-VI. With Essays and Notes. By 
H. Furneaux, M.A. Jx the Press. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A., Fellow of New College. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6a. 

The Text may be had separately, cloth, 4s. 6a. 

A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied to the 
Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow 
of New College, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By 
William Young Sellar, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 148. 

The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same 
Author. Extra fcap.8vo. cloth, 145. 


III. GREEK. 


A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St.Andrews, Sixth 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, 


meaning, and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with 
references to the passages in which they arefound. By W. Veitch. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6a. 
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The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): 
abridged from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Series of Graduated Greek Readers : 
First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L., 


formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Second Classical Master 
at the City of London School. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
25. 6a. 


Second Greek Reader. By A. J. M. Bell, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 

Third Greek Reader. In Preparation. 

Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of Greek 
Dialects. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6a. 

Fifth Greek Reader. PartI, Selections from Greek Epic 

and Dramatic Poetry. By E. Abbott, M.A. Ext, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; with Intro- 

ductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright,M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6a. 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R, S, Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A, 
Ext. fcap, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6a. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Notes. 
By A. O. Prickard, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, es. : 


Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Master of Rugby School. Ext, fcap. 8vo. clozie, 3S. 


Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited with English Notes, 
¥ Introductions, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
The Clouds, 2s, The Acharnians, 2s. 
Other plays will follow, 


Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. 
Phillpotts, B.C,L., Head Master of Bedford School. 

Cebetis Tabula. With Introduction and Notes by C.S. 
Jerram, M.A, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d. 


Buripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Ext. fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Euripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 


Critical Appendix, for Upper and Middle Forms. By the same Editor, Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 35. 


Herodotus. Selections. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Map. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, M.A. Twenty-fourth Thousand. Ext, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6a. 
Book II, separately, 1s. 6d. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books XITI-XXIV (for Schools). By 


the same Editor. Ext, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Homer. Iliad. BookI (forSchools), By D.B.Monro,M.A., 


Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, Ext, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
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Homer. Iliad. Books VI and XXI. With Introduction 


and Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ts. 6d, 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). Edited, with Notes, by 
J. Purves, M.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A,, and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Oedipus Rex, Second Edition, 25. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, 1s. 9d. each, 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 2s. each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by 
the present Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston 
(late Snow), M.A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. 8. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C, S. Jerram, 
M.A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By J.S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School, Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6a. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. 
By C, S. Jerram, M.A. Ext. feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations on the 


Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A, Simcox, M.A., and 
W. H. Simcox, M.A, Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


‘Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English 


Notes, Appendices, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. By D. B. 
Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Preparing. 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6. 


Sophocles. With English Notes and Introductions. By 


Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews. In Two Volumes, 
Svo. each 16s. 


Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. Second Edition, 
Vol. II. Ajax. Electra, Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 
Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 
Editor. Ext. feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By E. L. 


Hicks, M.A,, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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IV. FRENCH. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 


a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6a. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Fitk Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


A Short History of French Literature. By George 


Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. cloth, tos. 6a. 

Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. 
Selected and arranged by George Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

A Primer of French Literature. By George Saintsbury. 
Second Edition, with Index. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Corneille’s Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by George Saintsbury. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a. 

French Classics, Edited bp Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic. 

Extra foap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. 


Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Molitre, 


Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 


Grondeur, 
A Selection of Tales by Modern Writers. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sévigné 


and her chief Contemporaries, Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext. feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 
Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor. Extra fcap, 8vo.cloth, 25, 6a, 


V. GERMAN. 
German Classics, Edited éy C, A. BucuHEm, Phil. Doc., Professor 
in King’s College, London. 
Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Third 


Edition, Ext. fcap, 8vo. cloth, 35. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an histo- 


rical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary, 
Fifth Edition, Ext. fcap, 8vo. cloth, 35. 6a. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 


of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Fourth Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Schiller’s Historische Skizzen: Egmonts Leben und Tod, 
and Belagerung von Antwerpen, Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. .A Drama, With a Critical 


Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, Ext, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35, 
a 
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Modern German Reader, A Graduated Collection of Prose 


Extracts aren. Mies Comuee ve — 
Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete Voca- 
bulary. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 0. cloth, 2s. 6d. % 


Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. With Introduction, Notes, etc, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Lance’s German Course. 


The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to 


German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo0.cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 
Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


German Composition ; Extracts from English and American 
writers for Translation into German, with Hints for Translation in foot-notes, 
Fust ready. 


Lessing’s Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, &c. 
By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

‘Wilhelm Tell. By Schiller. Translated into English Verse 
by Edward Massie,M.A, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 55. 


VI. MATHEMATICS, &c. 


Figures made Hasy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 
ductory to ‘The Scholar’s Arithmetic.’) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6d. 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 

Bvo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Scholar’s Algebra. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6a. ” 

Book-keeping. By R.G.C. Hamilton and John Ball. 
New and enlarged Edition. Ext. feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessorof Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth,7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 


Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S. A New Edition, edited by W. D. Niven, M.A. 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12. 115. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By James Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A. Edited by William Garnett, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchin, M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. cloth, 148. 

Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. By G. M. 
Minchin, M.A., Crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6@. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, R.E. Demy 


8vo. cloth, 125. 6a. 
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VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G, F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, Demy 8vo. cloth, 285. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Wiiliamson, Phil. 
Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. 4 sew 
Edition, with Solutions, 1873. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 


grams. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Owens 
College, Manchester. Fourth Edition, Ext, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6a. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 
Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. 4 New Edition 79 the Press. 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Vol.I. Elementary 
Exercises. By A.G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., and H. G.Madan,M.A. Zhird 
Edition, Revised by H. G. Madan, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, os. 


Tables of Qualitative Analysis. Arranged by H. G. 
Madan, M.A, Large 4to, stig7 covers, 49. 6d. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames, 
By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 12. x5. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 


Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford, Js: the Press. 


VIII. HISTORY. 


A. Constitutional HistoryofEngland. ByW. Stubbs, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Library Edition. Three vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 22. 8s. 

Also in Three Volumes, Crown 8yo., price res. each, 
Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 


Constitutional History from the Earliest Times to the reign of Edward I. 
By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Short History of the Norman Conquest. By E. A. 


Freeman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, os, 6d. 


Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. 
By H. B, George, M.A. Small 4to. cloth res. 


A History of France, down to the year 1793. With 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A, In 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price ros. 6d. each, 


Selections from the Despatches, Treaties, and other 


Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of India, 
Edited by S, J. Owen, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 12. 4s. 


Selections from the Wellington Despatches. By the 
same Editor, 8vo. cloth, 245, 

A History of the United States of America, By E. J. 
Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. Jv the Press, 

A. Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 145, 
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A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. F 
Italy and her Invaders. a.v. 376-476. By T. Hodgkin, 


Fellow of University College, London. Illustrated with Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo. cloth, 12, 125. 
Ix. LAW. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine 
Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 
Institutes of Gaius. By the same Editor. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 5S- 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor ; 
or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By Edward Poste, M. A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T.E. 
Holland, D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L. Demy 8vo. cdot, 145. 

Also in separate parts :— 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 2s. 6d. Part II. Family Law. 1s. 
Part III. Property Law. 2s. 6d. ~ 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1). 3s. 6d. (No. 2). 4s. 6d. 

Hlements of Law considered with reference to Principles 
of General Jurisprudence, By William Markby, M.A. Second Edition, with 
Supplement, Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


International Law. By W. E. Hall, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 21S. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 
Property, with Original Authorities, By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, ete. By Sir 

. William R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, tos, 6d. 


X. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacon. Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by T. Fowler, M.A, 1878. 8vo. cloth, 145. 
Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, etc., by T. Fowler, M.A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 28. 

Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and 
Notes. By A. C. Fraser, LL.D. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 
the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. Seventh 
Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 
the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author, Fourth Edition. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. 
By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Third Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45.6, 
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XI. ART, &c. 
A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 


M.A, Second Edition. 8v0. half morocco, 18s. 


A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 
Bart.,M.A., Mus. Doc. Third Edition. 4to. cloth, ros. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 
upon that of Cherubini. By the same Author, Second Edition. to. cloth, 16s, 


A Treatise on Musical Form, and General Compo- 
sition, By the same Author. 4to. clotk, tos: 


A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., 
and R. F, Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6a, 


XII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physio- 
logical, By Dr, Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wiirzburg. 
Second Edition. Edited, with an Appendix, by Sydney H. Vines, M.A. 
Royal 8vo, #ad/ morocco, 1, 118. 6d. 


A. System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Prac- 


tical. By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 78. 6a. 


An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar, and 


Glossary. By Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, M.A, Extra fcap 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6a. » 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 
and Notes, By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s.6d. 


Tasso. a Gerusalemme Liberata, Cantos I, II. By 
the same Editor, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 


S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. New and Eni. oh 
Extra fcap. 8v0. cloth, 75. 6a. B nlarged Edition, 


Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 


ment. By C. E, Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exet 
Oxford. Thivd Edition, Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6a. Stet Colles 


A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition 
of the Principles of Spelling Reform, By Henry Sweet, M.A, 
8vo0, cloth, 4s. 6d, D Extra fcap. 


The DELEGATES OF THE Press invite suggestions and advice 
Srom all persons interested in education; and will be thankful 
Sor hints, &c., addressed to the SECRETARY TO THE DELEGATEs, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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Appendix mi. On Arabic ag illustrative of Hebrew: 


1. Hebrew language—Tense. 2. Hebrew language— 
{, Title: Hebrew tenses. 
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